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F the Seine many things may be 
said. You may call it the River 
of Fifty-seven Bridges—a phrase 

that evokes visions of what Arabian Nights 
I know not, cities of black basalt and, in 
the shade of the quays, old men dipping 
their swollen feet in the water. The sub- 
tle Pascal called it a moving highway. 
Others think of it in boudoir terms: it is 
the mirror in which this marvelous Paris 
of ours stares at her changeful beauty. 
Having said all the fine things we can 
think of, let us take boat in this windy 
weather and navigate the bridgy Seine. 
The friendly shores shall journey with us, 
one on either hand. The bridges shall 
loom over us. Steamers, yachts, tugs, 
lighters, barges, wherries, canoes, shall 
meet or pass us. We shall shake the 
hands of sailormen and landlubbers, of 
sporting lads, of idlers—meet now and 
then a bloated corpse ballooning down 
with the tide. All of which is interesting 
and makes for philosophy. We shall hob 
nob with merry folk and rogues; with 
those who race and those who dive and 
swim--men of the sweater and lads of the 
linen drawers, the Holy Brotherhood of 
the Wooden Blade and subaquatic ad- 
venturers. Then when night falls and 
the river is mysterious, silent and _per- 
fidious—flowing under the stars or in 
phantom-haunted fog—we shall forgather 
with pirates and poachers and police, with, 
now and then, a love-sick girl in a dress 
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too gay. So, in a way, we shall know The 
Eternal Seine. 


Fed by the Yonne, the Yéres and the 
Marne, the Seine is still a small river when 
it comes to Paris town. It flows through 
the city for six miles and a half. At the 
Pont National it is only one hundred and 
sixty yards wide and below the Pont Neuf, 
where it attains its greatest width, two 
hundred and sixty-three yards. Its aver- 
age depth is but a fathom and a half. A 
good, peaceful, homely river. Nine parts 
of the year the sun is on it. Even the win- 
ter months are kindly to it. Only once 
in a generation tales are told of adven- 
turous folk who have skated on it. Three 
years ago miraculous cakes of ice sailed 
down it—a sight to be stared at and re- 
membered. 

It enters the city at the southwest, 
between the highway of Charenton and 
the quay of the railway station of Ivry; 
cuts the line of the fortifications, slips 
under the Pont National, veers to the 
northwest and circles round to the Place 
de la Concorde, whence it flows away south 
by southwest toward Meudon. Should 
you follow it in its windings you will have 
seen the best of Paris, old and new. Here 
then, at the Porte de Bercy, we pass the 
toll-takers of the customs. The strand 
is dreary. It is huddled over with dép6ts 
and warehouses and sheds. It is the land 
of the barrel, of hogshead and pipe and 
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tun and cask. Further on is the Halle 
aux Vins, the distributing point for all the 
drink of the town. A glimpse of the green 
wilderness of the Jardin des Plantes and 
then Notre Dame bulks up against the 
skyline—squat and sturdy, with its two 
massive towers and the fine upward gest- 
ure of its spire. And at this point, whence 
one sees Notre Dame, the river takes on 
its real aspect of a boat-crowded water- 
way. On either hand the ports are all 
alive, oh; the huge cranes stridently active, 
the carmen swearing at the horses, the 
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Pantheon. Tere the current is stronger; 
it swung us under the arches of the ont 
de la Tourelle and past the zinc-and-brick 
horror of the Morgue and out again into 
the thick of the town. Paris streamed 
past us on either side, until the bottle- 
shaped steeple of Auteuil and the viaduct 
of the Point-du-Jour marked the civic 
limits. This, briefly outlined, was our 
boating of the first day. It was a voyage 
of six and one-half miles. We made it in 
twelve hours. 
The things we saw were these: 





Paris Scullers at Meudon on the Seine. 
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barges grinding against the quays, 
little tug-boats, the squealing sirens, 
penny-steamers, the wherries and 
wash-boats—here indeed is the Seine the 
servitor of Paris! After passing the bridge 
of Austerlitz the strands are not so bustled 
over with active folk. The boats are 
fewer. And here, at the Isle of Saint 
Louis, the river splits into two branches, 
that of the right splitting again to go round 
the Cité. 

Then to the right the dome of Saint 
Paul’s and the rectangular tower of Saint 
Gervais; to the left the huge egg of the 


It is at the Point-du-Jour (which is the 
Break-o’-Day) that the penny-steamers, 
prettily known as the Swallows and Flies, 
do mainly congregate. Thence they set 
sail—or rather steam out—for Charenton 
in one direction and for far-away Suresnes, 
and even Saint Germain, in the other. 
Brave little steamers they are, doing their 
ten-an-hour. They are garden-seated and 
roofed over with glass or canvas. Every 
five minutes they come and go. There 
is a fine precision in their management. 
Indeed the pilots are men of parts. They 
know the Seine as confidently as you know 
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your way from your pipe-rack to your 
casy-chair. The Point-du-Jour, like all 
notable shipping-ports, is rather a wildish 
place. Dance-halls and rakish little thea- 
ters line the quay; there are bosky coverts 
and dusty little trees, behind which one 
may eat periwinkles or fried minnows, 
drink his wine, rose-colored or red. There 
the guileless may learn the mystery of 
three-card monte and the cubic dice. 
Grim little bandits are these—in red 
foulard and peak-visored cap—who come 
there to cheat their fellowmen. Romantic 
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they are not, though in a business-like 
way they will cut a throat for a Jowis d’or. 

Always the robust little tugs, going 
about their business; the Wasp, the Véga, 
the Lark, the Quand Méme and a score of 
others, hauling each their five or six huge 
barges, flat-noses, tows or flutes. Yonder 
smartly painted lighters come from Havre 
or Rouen, with cargoes of meal or oats, 
wine or cognac, marble or cut-stones, 
metal castings or woven stuffs. They 
journey upstream or down, careless of 
tugs, for they are boats of the chain. 
From Rouen to the point of the Cité below 
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the Pont Neuf, this huge cable runs under 
water. The boats pick it up and journey 
on; drop it and lay by where they please. 
It is a notable device. Other barges have 
come from the canals of the North. The 
horses, or mules, survey with some disdain 
this Paris, nodding their heads from the 
stable-windows amidship. The mariners 
are a strange, wild class, loving little the 
city-dweller. Thousands of them are 
born, live and die aboard. Of land they 
know only the river-side taverns. The 
men are hardy fel ows; naked to the waist, 





in the Background a “* Bateau Marché" 


girt with red sashes, they loll at the tiller 
as the barges drop down the river, their 
wives and half-naked children sprawling 
on the decks. Near the Port of the Gros 
Caillou the Pinson was tied up. I went 
aboard and gave the sele of the day to the 
master. He was a big-boned Norman, 
dry and morose as a Scot, but he gave me 
the freedom of the barge. The cabin was 
aft. In the passageway was quite a little 
garden of flowers and plants, while the 
cabin was as smart as paint could make 
it. There was a table in the center and on 
the sides were wooden bunks. There was 
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a stove; there was even a mirror. Faith, 
one might find a worse way of traveling 
through the rivers and canals of sunny 
France. Compared to it Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s canoe was elementary. The 
Pinson carries a crew of five, the master 
and his wife, and three deckhands. In 
the autumn and winter it brings in loads 
of apples from Normandy, from Maine 
or Burgundy. There is a pleasant, fruity 
odor clinging to the timbers. A man 
to envy—this skipper of the Pinson. 

Three other boats are noteworthy in the 
Seine, so essentially Parisian are they— 
the laundry-boats of the Pont Neuf, the 
Pont Royal and the Quay of Javel. Here 
the dirty linen of Paris is soaped, washed 
and macerated in the running Seine. 
Kneeling side by side on the rough boards, 
the washerwomen rub the clothes in a 
tumult of scandal, song and oath. You 
can’t help admiring them (froma distance), 
such capable, muscular she-brutes they 
are. 


A black and stormy night—the whole 
sky flapping with wind—we hunted the 
pirate of the Seine. In a slim naphtha 
launch we slipped down from the old 
bridge of Sévres, past Billancourt and 
under the dark mass of the Viaduct. 
The Eiffel Tower, which is by day a 
hideous monstrosity—a crime against the 
city, the crime of lése-Paris—was now 
but flickering lines of flame against the 
black of the sky. It was a silhouette in 
windy flame. And along the banks one 
saw only a wild dance of gas-lamps, the 
leap and play of lights. Then truly the 
Seine was a mirror. Its oily surface 
glimmered with orange and purple; it 
was the color of iron, here; yonder, it lay 
flat and shining as mercury in a curve of 
the shore; it was a sooty, fire-flecked 
ribbon stretched through Paris town— 
the wind-blown city of a million lights. 
Oh, very sinister, by night, the River Seine. 
Mysterious noises creep over it. You 
shudder as though you were passing a 
graveyard. And indeed what else is it? 
A yard of graves, if not of tombs. 

There were five of us in the launch; 
four were men of the river police. I was 
a mere guest of theirs, welcome for the 
sake of my company and cigars. We were 
after thieves of all sorts, maraudeurs, 
wharf-robbers, pickers-up of cables and 


casks, pirates and poachers. Notably, 
however, we were hunting the men with 
the nets. 

“They'll be dragging the waters off 
Sévres,”’ said the good sergeant of the 
brigade fluviale; ‘we'll see them, I dare- 
say, later on. Sabre de bois!” said he, 
“they give us trouble enough! Would 
you think it, now, that they have their 
unions, like honest workingmen? There 
are at least forty societies of fish-poachers. 
They have a veritable fleet of light skiffs 
and nets as fine as ever fisherman laid a 
hand to. It was only last spring—d’you 
remember, Antoine?—they gave us as 
pretty a pitched battle as sailorman could 
wish. We were out in the Canoe. We 
had followed one of their boats clean up 
to the mouth of the Marne, and just as we 
laid hand on them a whole flotilla of their 
sacrés pirate-crafts came (from the good 
Lord knows where—not I) and sur- 
rounded us. Well, I don’t mind saying 
that we parleyed. Luckily reénforce- 
ments came and we got off with whole 
skins.” 

‘*A superior rogue,’ 
“ that fellow!” 

It was two in the morning when we shot 
the bridge at the Point-du-Jour and crept 
on toward Meudon. We had just passed 
the Poplars at Billancourt when the ser- 
geant hushed us down. We carried no 
lights and the launch went almost noise- 
lessly through the toss and storm of the 
night. We heard clearly enough, how- 
ever, the fall of oars, soft but regular. 
Over near the Isle de Robinson dark forms 
hovered on the water. At a venture you 
might have guessed there were two skiffs 
and six or eight men. One of the boats 
glided out into mid-stream. There were 
two men at the oars. A third fellow was 
standing. Suddenly there came a swish 
as the net was cast, and then—in a track 
of light the launch drove down on the 
skiff. So sudden and unexpected was 
the on-flare of our light, so unlooked for 
our appearance, that the poachers 
squealed as though they had seen a ghost. 
One of the oarsmen flung himself over- 
board and swam for shore. The ser- 
geant’s revolver barked—he fired in the 
air—but the swimmer came not back. 
The other two poachers were mild-man- 
nered men. We towed them to the 
Break-o’-Day. It was the first stage in 
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their journey to New Caledonia, I under- 
stand, for they were old and sinful. 


The business of the Seine is all very 
well in its way. Indeed, business of any 


kind is respectable. There must be a 
root for every flower. Sport is the blos- 
som of that rooty thing which is—I am 
informed—called business. Plato, who 
knew everything, said there were only 
three kinds of sports—land-sports, air- 
sports and water-sports. He held water- 
sports in highest esteem. I have no mind 
to quarrel with him, though much is to be 
said for ballooning. In France and on 
the Seine the sport of the oar is divided 
between ‘‘Je rowingman” and ‘‘le cano- 
lier.” It is a distinction without much 
difference} save in so far as the former 
tends more to professionalism, or, at least, 
to racing, while the canotier amuses him- 
self. The one goes in for it as a sport— 
a serious and lofty thing—-while the other 
takes it with unbecoming levity, neither 
dressing the part nor living up to it. 
Indeed, the canotier is a negligible member 
of the Holy Brotherhood of the Wooden 
Blade. He it is who paddles quivering 
girls about Bougival or Marly; he has a 
straw hat, a mandolin, a songful and 
sentimental soul. 

As a sport, French rowing is of modern 
origin. It dates from about 1825—or 
perhaps 1830—history is vague. It was 
born of a poet’s pretty passion for water. 
Théophile Gautier began it. In return, 
the proud city has named a street after 
him. (Where, degenerate New Haven, 
is Cap’n-Bob-Cook Avenue?) There 
were others whose names les rowingmen 
will not willingly let die: Alphonse Karr, 
Adolphe Adam, Léon Gatayes, Louis and 
Théodore Gudin. They founded the first 
club and launched the first canoe on the 
copper-colored Seine. Soon the river was 
covered with canoes and canotiers. In- 
sensibly and by degrees the mere boating 
became a reasonable and regulated exer- 
cise—in plainer words, a sport. The 
French Rowing Club was founded in 
1853. From that year the regattas date. 
To-day the clubs are legion. The total 
membership is over forty thousand. The 
most important are the Cercle Nautique 
de France, le Rowing Club, la Société 
Nautique de la Marne and la Société 
d’Encouragement. Many of the boat- 


houses are at Asniéres (the French Henley) 
or Courbevoie; the Marne, too, is lined 
with them. I have no intention here of 
writing of the great annual races. They 
belong in another frame. Let us go to 
the Joutes Lyonnaises. To my mind it is 
the ideal river-sport. 

Imprimis: The joute is a tournament. 
It is a pretty water pageant and, as well, 
it is tremendously exciting for the players. 
Thus, then:— 

There are two light skiffs, a blue and a 
red, with ten paddlers, five on a side, in 
each boat. At the stern of each boat is a 
raised platform, about three feet (a bit less) 
square. The jousters are two. One wears 
red breeks and shirt; the hue of his oppo- 
nent’s dressis blue. Buckled over his breast 
each wears a plastron, such as fencers don. 
In the middle of the breast-pad is set a 
wooden frame in which are two circular 
holes, four inches across. Now the jouster 
is armed with a fifteen-foot pole, on the end 
of which is a lumpy ball which fits toler- 
ably well into the hole in the breastplate. 
The players stand one on each platform, 
the lances well in hand. The boats are 
stationed some three hundred feet apart. 
Driven by the paddle-blades, they come 
on at tremendous speed. Even so (I 
have read in Walter Scott), the good 
knights tilted at each other in the tourney. 
Charge, Chester, charge—a clever fellow, 
this blue knight. He has driven his lance 
straight against the red knight’s shield. 
The end of his lance has settled into 
one of the wood-rimmed holes that give 
on the breast-pad. Red knight flies 
twenty feet into the air and takes a header 
into the river. First water for blue. 
Again the boats come on. The shifty 
paddlers make the play. The boats pass 
and repass like unwilling fighters looking 
for an opening. Then, taking a wide 
career, they come down upon each other; 
this time red parries blue’s thrust and his 
good paddlers swing him to the side 
whence he can deliver his famous slanting 
stroke, which tips the blue knight gently 
and artistically into the drink. Even to 
be one of the thousands who cheer, from 
the steamers or the bank, so royal a game 
is something; it is much. As the hours 
go by the betting fever rises. Champion 
after champion comes to the lance, some 
to conquer, some to gather the ignominy 
of being unboated. When the heats are 
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over and the final victory won, there is 
mighty cheering. The victor, red or blue, 
is carried in triumph to his club. The 
bookmakers settle. The annual tourna- 
ment is held in July. It is worth a trip to 
Paris. 

Water-polo was invented, I believe, at 
Lille. The champions this year are the 
Rotterdamers, but the game is exceed- 
ingly well played in the Seine at Asniéres, 
and in the basin of Poissy-Meulan. The 
ungreased players, seven on a side, are 
naked as lily-stalks, save for bright-hued 
cap and drawers. As played here, the 
width of the goals is three yards and the 
goal is hung a trifle less than three feet 
above the surface of the water. The 
field—if I may use so absurd a phrase 
is thirty yards by twenty. The ball, of 
course, must pass between the flags, the 
water and the ropes. The game is played 
off in two innings of seven minutes each. 
It isa pleasant sport of ducking, scram- 
bling, diving and good swimming, with a 
premium on good throwing. None of 
the fluvial games draws quite such a crowd 
unless it be the races of the automobile 
boats. Just now the world is motoring 
mad and—il faut hurler avec les loups. 
Nor is there anything more beautiful— 
always excepting a galloping horse, a 
Rach fugue, and a blond girl—than one 
of these lithe, porpoise-like ‘‘ cruisers,” 
or ‘‘racers,” cutting the sunny water at 
fifteen or twenty an hour. ’Tis a mere 
streak of bronze or platinum, with, per- 
haps, a flag of pale smoke, and the chauf- 
feur’s head showing like a wen on a 
pike’s back. The hundred-kilometer 
course is off Poissy. The cup-races are 
held throughout the year. This is one of 
them. By train, by tram, by hippomo- 
bile and motor-car, Paris has journeyed 
Poissy-ward in the bright of the day. In 
the splendid basin, twenty-two or twenty- 
three slim racers come and go. Their 
gods are gasolene, electricity or steam. 
In shape they are much alike. They are 
sons of the porpoise, sharp-headed, with 
graceful curve to the tapering tail. They 
lie low in the water, showing only the 
round back and the narrow opening 
where crouch the chauffeur and_ his 
machinist. Each carries its colors. They 
dart to and fro, swift and brief as bees. 
They vacillate here and there like butter- 
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flies. And he who makes a book studies 
their paces. There is too much wind 
to-day. It blows up-stream. So we need 
look for no records this bout. Embark, 
mon ami, in this canot automobile de 
promenade; yonder amiable man (official 
timekeeper of the Automobile Club) is 
M. Tampier and he will not say us nay. 
What’s a gondola to this? There is no 
such water-faring. It combines ease, 
elegance and speed. They come and go, 
the boats. Yonder is Edge, the English 
chauffeur, in a Napier of 70 horse-power— 
the web-footed horses!—and there goes a 
German Mercedes. It is nine o’clock. 
The racers slip up to the starting line 
above the bridge of Meulan, a few yards 
beyond the starling of the bridge. We 
send our little eight horse-power Passy- 
Thellier into place of profitable observa- 
tion. Ready? No; there below-bridge 
lags the Marsouin; suddenly it starts for- 
ward at a speed of perhaps twenty-three 
or four miles an hour. It was idiotic or 
sublime; in any case it was unreasonable. 
Then a blue flame leapt up; it waved 
like a plume. The skipper flung himself 
into the water. The machinist followed. 
There were a hundred quarts of essence 
minérale aboard; it was a perilous mo- 
ment. While we waited for the explosion 
a boat picked up the skipper; the machin- 
ist went down like lead and came up no 
more. And the Marsouin burned bluely 
for three-quarters of an hour and, with- 
out exploding, sank softly into the Seine. 
Then, three-quarters of an hour late, the 
races began. ’Tis strange, but it is true, 
that death adds a ghastly but undeniable 
interest to sport. Under the water the 
dead man lay; over him raced his fellow- 
sportsmen, keen to win, ready as he to 
take the risk of it; and no man will think 
of that day without shameful and deli- 
cious memories of the excitement—the 
peril brought so close—the race above the 
dead. 

Who won? The Flora of the Hélice 
Club; but that is neither here nor there. 

Our Lady of Silver and Copper; our 
Lady of Light and Shade—the Seine. 
We have seen but a little of the life of 
her; enough, perhaps, to understand why 
she is the world’s darling. She is mul- 
tiple as life. Of her many things may be 
said. 





Marbles—And He Takes the Alley. 


GAMES OF THE CITY STREET 


By ROBERT DUNN 


The wind blows East, 
The wind blows West, 

The wind blows over the Cuckoo's 
Shall he go East? 
Shall he go West? 

Shall he go under the Cuckoo’s Nest ? 
Hon-pon-kuck-a-da-hook ! 
Hon-pon-kuck-a-da-hook!! 


\ S long as spring in New York is still 


Nest; 


the old spring of warm days and 
many long twilights, you cannot 
pass such a place as Tompkins Square, at 
Avenue A and Tenth Street, without hear- 


ing that song and that refrain some after- 
noon when school’s just out. Or, skip 
over a great distance and many nations 
and pass Hudson Park, the queer polygon 
where Eighth Avenue begins, or Bayard 
Park on the lower East Side, or any of the 
green oases, uptown and downtown, in the 
tenements deserts of the city. 

In hon-pon, two boys are “it”: master 
and cuckoo. The cuckoo is picked by a 
round of ‘‘Eeny Meeny,” or of fist- 
knocking for the pebble; and he, in turn, 
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chooses his master, who stands erect 
against a park fence or house wall. The 
cuckoo, facing him, bends forward at 
right angles, and rests his head against 
the master’s stomach. He is blindfold, 
and the master lays his fists on the cuck- 
oo’s back. And now the littlest boys, 
a-tiptoe, shrill and lithe, and the big boys, 
long-trousered and loungy, scheming how 





to ‘‘put up a game” on some mamma’s 
pet—the thin, freckled, spectacled lad who 


lives in awe of a window opening down 
the block and a shriek coming from home 
—all are shouting “‘ //on-pon-kuck-a-da- 
hook! Hon-pon-kuck-a-da-hook!” with 
mixed vigor and falsettos. 

The master, choosing a certain boy in 
the crowd, patent to all but the cuckoo, 
repeats the rhyme 

Shall he go East? 
Shall he go West? etc. 


and pauses for the cuckoo to name the 
direction. Then the master leans over 
and whispers to the boy chosen to run 


to some point east or west within the 
bounds of three or four blocks agreed on 
for the game, and wait; around the corner, 
or in a far tenement hall or a doorway. If 
the cuckoo’s order is to go under the nest, 
the master has nothing to say, and the boy 
must double himself up and crawl beneath 
the cuckoo. It’s best to be sent there, 
as will be seen, and wonderful how many 
small bodies can squeeze under him. 

So all the boys are disposed of one by 
one, jointly by master and cuckoo, neither 
(save in going under the nest) fixing by 
himself any boy’s fate. The rhyme is 
repeated to each by the master, the re- 
frain by the crowd; and by this time every 
boy is supposed to have one good hard 
knot in his handkerchief, or a rag of some 
sort; but double knots, or knots with 
stones in them or knotted straps and ropes, 
are not allowed. 

When all are out, the master cries, ‘‘ All 
out”’; the cuckoo stands erect, tears off his 
bandage, and the real play begins. The 
master shouts, ‘‘ /1on-pon-kuck-a-da-hook! 


a 
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Hon-pon-kuck-a-da-hook!! I] on-pon-kuck- 
a-da-hook!!!” ‘The third repetition is a 
signal for every one in hiding to foot it, fast 
as legs can carry him, back to master and 
cuckoo at goal. Fun and confusion begin. 
The last man back is the proper mark for a 
good beating with every knotted handker- 
chief; but as every man is the last man in, 
until the one next him in hiding distance 
from goal shows up, every player as he 
arrives gets a good beating. The first 
get fewer knots on their polls, and the 
later ones more and more; for, as soon as 
one boy has run the gauntlet, he turns in 
to chastise his successors. The actual 
last man gets a long basting from the 
whole gang; but as for the men under the 
nest, they come in for no trouncing at all, 
and have nothing to do but to wield their 
knots, while the actual last fellow is re- 
warded by being made the next cuckoo, 
with choice of a master. 

No test of strength or skill enters a 
game like this, and that is why it is typical 
of city boys. Look close, and you will see 


that hon-pon offers countless chances, as 
the boys say, ‘for a whole lot of skin.” 
Chums and enemies, personal likes and 
dislikes, divide every street gang. So 
the city boy uses his games to rub in or to 
avenge prejudice and preference; and for 
the humor therein—now, don’t call it 
bullying. In hon-pon, for instance, the 
master will send a boy he has a grudge 
against, or the sweet child for whose 
benefit the game may have been proposed 
—who’d have been called cry-baby if he’d 
refused to play—to the most faraway 
corner in bounds to make sure he’ll be 
the last victim of the knotted handker- 
chief. And the blindfold cuckoo, after 
a friendly whisper, gets a nudge on his 
knee from a chum to signal je must be 
sent under the nest. 

Games like this are more popular in the 
heart of the city than the local variations 
to be mentioned on prisoner’s base, hi-spy, 
and cops and robbers (these the most 
eclectic terms, I hope). For this, city 
conditions are responsible; not so much 
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thatnarrowand ¢ 
crowded streets, v 
cranky old men 
who live alone 
and rush out at 
you, fuming in 
spectacles and 
carpet slippers, 
at the least 
noise on their 
door - steps, or 
the mouptain- 
ous hydra- 
clubbed _ blue- 
coats, ponder- 
ous of motion 
and with no 
sense of humor 
—with whom 
every gang has 
its vendetta - 

are dampers on 
manlier games. 
The rings and 
horses and horizontal bars that ornament 
the sward of Mr. Riis’s parks and school 
yards are field enough for competition in 
muscle building. But they are no outlet 
for the big per cent. of devil in every boy. 
Horseshoe-the-mare gratifies the deuce 
in a boy even better than hon-pon; and 
grown-ups, not too grown, who know the 
carpet-slippered old fossils of a neighbor- 
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hood, have been known to laugh as they 
passed and saw the prank in swing. And 
unless it were for teachers’ favorites, boys 
weak-eyed from overstudy and too much 
home — supervision, horseshoe-the-mare 
would be impossible. It is played thus: 
The gang is in a restless mood. ‘‘ Let’s 
go get Georgie,” says one of the crowd; 
‘*‘he’s never been shoed.” George is the 
teacher’s favor- 
ite, the inoffen- 
sive innocent. 
He is waylaid 
on the way 
home from 
school and 
coaxed to come 
play. It is 
proved to him 
the crowd can’t 
possibly live 
unless he’s with 
them, and may- 
be flattery like 
that isn’t irre- 
sistible, coming 
from boys 
George has al- 
ways feared 
and looked up 
to, imagining 
they have de- 
spised and 
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looked down on him. So Georgie agrees 
to play. Some one suggests horseshoe- 
the-mare as a good game, and after one or 
two boys have pooh-poohed it—for a 
blind—it’s agreed to .be all right for a 
dull afternoon. Instantly a clamor rises; 
every boy wants to be the mare, until a 
big one in the gang, with the big boy’s lazy 
halo of authority grounded in rumors that 
once in a while he smokes a cigarette, set- 
tles the matter by patronizing George, 
saying it’s only polite and nice to let little 
Georgie be the mare. 

“You be gentleman”—‘‘I’m_black- 
smith,” a couple shout, and gentleman 
and blacksmith scuttle off to return with a 
long piece of some mother’s clothesline. 
The gentleman harnesses Georgie, knot- 
ting the rope so hard about his chest that 
he never can undo it alone; and while he 
puts his mare through ‘her paces, making 
her stand, rear, trot, and gallop up and 
down the block, the blacksmith is off for 
his shop. Now the game must be played 
in a dwelling-house district; for, of course, 
the blacksmith’s shop is the front stoop 
of the carpet-slippered fossil. 

The gentleman reins in his prancing 
mare before the blacksmith in his shop, 
and shouts that her off hind foot needs a 
new iron. He shouts loud in case Mr. 
Carpet-slipper is asleep. ‘‘ Who-a! who-a!” 
he calls, backing the mare into the bottom 
step, backing her, remember, “ who-a! 
who-a!” as the blacksmith rubs the 
mare’s mane and fetlocks cautiously, 
lifts up a foot and hammers away at 
the boot-sole with a chunk’ of coal. 
Whereupon the gentleman sneaks up the 
steps and ties the reins to the fossil’s 
door-knob. 

“Tt’s a fine mare you have,” says the 
blacksmith behind her back as the gentle- 
man descends. 

“Sure, that it is,” replies the gentleman, 
“‘and how much do I owe you?” he asks. 

“Oh, five dollars I guess,” says the 
blacksmith, and a beer-keg stamp is 
handed over. 

“Get-arp, get-arp!” both shout, hit- 
ting the mare over his shins, and little 
Georgie makes a_ plunge forward— 
stumbles—yanks the bell knob. 

The old ‘duffer from behind the bell is 
doing for Georgie, invoking God, the 
police, parents, the devil, and untying the 
harness knot all at once. Wild cries of 


“*Horseshoe-the-mare! Horseshoe-the- 
mare!” make hideous every corner. 

Franker games, many like those we’ve 
all played, have been grouped into three 
classes, and the names simple variations 
of each will pass under in separate sections 
of the greater cities is curious. 

The hi-spy class includes, among many 
others, ringalevio (Brooklyn name), kick- 
the-wicket, sixty-o, throw (or fling) the 
stick, I-spy-the-wolf (East Side), Yankee- 
dar-oo, (or nar-oo) (Harlem and Bronx) 
and Yoller. The rules of each merge and 
conflict with the rules of all. No one 
differs very much from plain hide-and- 
seek, but hide-and-seek is a girl’s game, 
where you have to “‘lie low” until you’re 
found, I believe. 

The “it,” for instance, in ringalevio 
starids up against the goal or base, blind- 
fold or ‘‘not peeking,” and counts while 
the crowd hides. (If he counts sixty, the 
game may be sixty-o.) When he starts to 
hunt, he shouts “‘ringalevio” for warning. 
Generally the common rules of hi-spy are 
followed, except in yankee-dar-oo, which 
is in some ways more like hare and hounds. 
The hiders in yankee-dar-oo are given two 
blocks’ start, and whenever one turns a 
corner he must shout “yankee-dar-o0” 
to give the ‘‘it” or “hound” the scent; 
and each one caught has to be tagged 
three times, not simply seen, and the goal 
raced for. In throw-the-stick, the boy 
who touches base before the ‘‘it,” grabs 
a stick there, and hurls it as far as he can, 
freeing those already caught, and giving 
each time to hide again while the “‘it”’ is 
“‘shacking” it back to base. In yankee- 
dar-oo, as the hiders, or hares, are caught 
they have to pitch in and help the hounds; 
and yoller is a version of yankee-dar-oo 
for after-dark use, in which the hound 
need only see the hare to have caught 
him. 

In some cities, prisoner’s base is de- 
spised as a girl’s game, but though New 
York boys feel they do not compromise 
themselves by playing it, its versions, 
under names like ring-rover or come- 
over, grand-daddy, corey, and pump- 
pump-pull-away, are more popular. Two 
opposing goal lines, often street curbs 
chalked off for ten yards or so, with a 
danger area between in which the “‘it” 
tries to catch the players as they run 
from goal to goal, is the principle under 
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all. “—” 


yells, 


In ring- rover, whenever the 


“ Ring-rover, ring-rover, 
Come over, come over,” 
every player must make a dash for the 
other side, past the ‘‘it,’”’ who tries to catch 
and tag him three times. In versions that 


allow you to cross at your own sweet will, 
the “it” only has to tag to catch; and in 
nearly all versions the boys caught stay 
between the goal to help him. Other rules 
vary minutely according to the name and 
locality of the game, though nearly every- 
where the custom is for the first man caught 
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to be “it” the next round, and for the 
catchers torush in and grab whom they can 
when all the players are on one side; this 
provided, he shouts the title of the game, 
‘“*Pump-pump-pull-away!” or “Corey!” 
Hop-a-da-goose (Brooklyn version) is 
more distinctive and has a lyric as well. 


A rectangle, about six by ten feet, is 
marked on the sidewalk with chalk, or 
coal, or arc carbon. This is the den in 
which the ‘‘it”’ can walk on both feet, but 
may leave only by taking a hop-skip-and- 
jump. If he wants to go farther than that 
he must hop on one leg. 
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The players to be caught crowd around 
him, shouting, 
Hop-a-da-goose, hop-a-da-goose, 
Come out of your den, 
Whoever you catch 
Is one of your men. 


“Tt” doesn’t take his hop-skip until the 
players, getting braver and braver, crowd 
closer and closer upon the den. Then he 
makes a dive for them with the hop-skip, 
chasing beyond by hopping on one leg 
within bounds. But if he lets the other 
foot touch ground, he can catch no one 
until he has run back to his den, before 
which every player may pile in and beat 
him with a knotted handkerchief. As he 
catches each man he must shout 
Hop-a-da-goose, hop-a-da-goose, 
I’m out of my den, 
For I have just caught 
One of your men. 

Versions of hare and hounds, like cops 
and robbers, and chalk-corners, in which 
the scent is given by arrows marked on 
walls or pavements, need no description. 
Where rocks are scarce, duck-on-the-rock 
has become a game played with a baseball 
—roly-boly. The crowd’s hats are lined 
up on one curb, and a boy with the base- 
ball from the other tries to toss it into 
some one’s hat. Whoever gets it so, runs 
to get the ball while the crowd scoots the 
other way. As he picks it up, he shouts, 
“Stand!” at which all must stop in their 
tracks, while the ball is hurled to “sting” 
any one in sight; and the boy hit “‘rolls” 
for the next round. A baseball is used, 
too, in ‘‘over,” which is played only on 
the city’s skirts, where you live in low 
frame houses, gabled and with yards. 
The gang divides into two sides, the one 
given the ball throwing it over the house- 
top to the crowd on the other side. If the 
ball isn’t caught the first time, it is thrown 
back; if not the second time, it passes to 
the other side. When it is caught, the 
crowd having it stampedes around the 
house, and whoever is caught and tagged 
by the boy holding the ball under his coat 
—the point is, the other side never knows 
who holds it—goes over to the invading 
party. The game is won by the side 
which takes all the players. 

But as Fourth-o’-July is peer of all 
holidays, so the doings of Launchin’ Day 
excel games of any sort whatsoever. 
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Launchin’ Day (in pronouncing don’t 
Boston the ‘‘au”’) is the greatest East Side 
field day, Durbar, Derby Day—what you 
will—and it comes on August first; why, 
no one knows, except it has to come in 
summer. 

The grounds are all East River docks, 
haunted by longshoremen and by dock 
rats, who will tumble overboard, all 
dressed, for anything from a peanut to a 
penny; especially the bulkheads around 
Fulton Market and the Dover Street dock, 
just up from the Brooklyn Bridge, which 
the crazy bridge jumpers intend—before 
hand—to strike for. On August first, the 
longshoremen are out bright and early to 
egg on the carnival. The first victims are 
the very poor urchins sent out at dawn to 
spear drift-wood in the river by bending 
a horseshoe nail and fixing it to the end 
of a broomstick. 

“Better get yer clodes off,” advises a 
slouchy truck-handler, to the poor child 
tying up his bundle of rocket sticks drifted 
in from Coney on the early tide. But 
before the boy can cry out or run or peel 
off, the dock rats are on him with a whoop. 

‘Over wid ye,” they shout, and ‘‘ Over 
wid ye,” echo the ’shoremen. The kid 
whimpers he can’t swim. ‘‘Can’t help,” 
says a big rat; “dis is Launchin’ Day.” 

The rats watch him shriek and splutter 
in the wash among the piles, until the 
psychological moment of the third sinking, 
when all hands dive over with another 
whoop, and make the gallantest, splash- 
iest sort of rescue. ‘“‘D n, why don’t 
youse learn to swim?” is the leader’s sym- 
pathy to the sobby, shivery kid on the 
pierhead, as he avenges himself with all 
his father’s oaths, and as his head is full 
of proper resolutions about learning to 
swim. And ten to one, by next Launchin’ 
Day he’s a rat himself. 

And by noon every boy who has poked 
his nose out of doors within three blocks 
of the river has had his ducking and made 
his resolutions to be a swimmer. The 
rats are bored, fearfully bored, and no 
reform school holds anything more vicious 
than a dock gang bored on Launchin’ 
Day. In the afternoon you will notice 
rats snooping around lumber piles and 
hiding in saloon doorways across the street 
on the lookout- for something. And gen- 
erally it is found. Past will walk a kid 
rather better dressed than any rat, maybe 
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with a dash of Grand Street ribbon in his 
sailor hat, or a little velvety Fauntleroy 
effect to his trousers. But the rats know 
he can’t swim. He is seized, and over he 
goes, ribbons and all. The rescue follows 
at the psychological moment. Then, 
dripping and weeping on the bulkhead, he 
gets no advice about learning to swim. 
He is left alone, and maybe he isn’t lonely. 

In a while a crowd of strange faces, 
pitying and sympathetic, gathers about 
him. ‘They ask where he lives, and if he 
wants to go home. Boo hoo! Indeed he 
does. They lead him, with cusses for the 
rats and ‘‘de cruelties of Launchin’ Day,” 
to his mother’s door. The bell is rung. 
Then, 

“See here, Willie,” they say, ‘‘we’ve 
a-rescued youse from drownin’, ain’t we? 
An’ youse stick to telling your mother dat, 
and not peach on us. We’ve a-rescued 
you, see, and we’ll kill youse if you tel! her 
we ain’t.” 

Mother appears at the door and grasps 
her lost child. 

‘“‘Missus, your kid was shootin’ craps 
on de Dover Street pier dis afternoon,” 
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says the leader, “an’ he tumbles over- 
board, an’ Mike an’ us jumps in, an’ saves 
his life. We don’t know what he’s worth 
to youse, an’ mebbe his clothes is all 
spoiled, but our gettin’ wet is worth about 
two dollars’ doctor bills to our healt’.” 

Very often the gang—for of course it’s 
a relay of the same crowd that chucked 
Willie over—gets the two dollars. But 
there are some wise mothers, even mothers 
of Fauntleroys—particularly if they have 
had other children treated so. One thing 
is certain, by next August Willie can 
swim, even if he has had to tease his 
mother to take him to Brighton Beach to 
learn. 

So the day ends, as the rats locate the 
cop’s favorite saloon and strip for a last 
swim, doing the “front air” and the “back 
air” (back and front double somersaults). 
Some one says, while all are playing por- 
poise, ‘‘ Let’s chaw ’em,”’ and half the gang 
scrambles ashore and knots up all the 
clothes of the other half, and shouts, 
‘Cheese it—the cop,” to put him on that 
swimming without tights is going on; and 
the cop chases off all to hiding. 
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TuxeEpo Park, N. Y., 
az, 22, MCMIV. 
My DEAR WHITNEY : 

When you invited me to write an article 
for OuTING on “ How cana man advancing 
in years exercise to keep up his health and 
strength, without being bored by the exer- 
cise ?”’ I was surprised and even shocked. 
It had not occurred to me with any definite- 
ness that I was middle-aged. Of course, 
I knew that you meant “ middle-aged ,” 
even though the thought was cautiously 
presented to me under cover of “advan- 
cing in years.” 

It is true that I have a few gray hairs at 
my temples, but I have hitherto ascribed 
that to my liberal use of bay rum after 
shaving—I once heard that bay rum has- 
tened frostiness in the hair! Now and 
again some tall young stripling, a school 
friend of my son, says “Yes, sir,’’ and 
“No, sir,’”’ to me; but as I can still make it 
warm for the aforesaid son, with the gloves, 
I have usually ascribed the “Yes, sir,” 
and “No, sir,’’ to bashfulness. 

If these be proof of age, there is also 
some contradictory evidence. Noone, as 
yet, has been sufficiently impressed with 
my venerable appearance to offer me his 
seat in a street-car; nor, so far as I know, 
am I alluded to as the “old man” by the 
numerous representatives of the genera- 
tion next below me who, as guests in our 
house, approve of my taste in tobacco, 
horseflesh and champagne. 

Your letter has destroyed my illusions. 
The gist of your polite note is simply this: 
How does an old chap like you take exer- 
cise, so that it.is still refreshing and enjoy- 
able? You will pardon me, I trust, if I 
write a good deal about myself in answer- 
ing this question; for as I am nota phy- 
sician, nor a purveyor of “ five-minutes- 
in-your-bedroom ” nostrums, nor a physi- 
cal trainer, I can but tattle of my own 
experiences. I never was a great athlete 
in any one direction, nor a devotee year 
after year of One form of sport. I played 
football, and had my nose rubbed in the 
earth by some young gentlemen at New 
Haven and on various other fields of gore 
and glory, long before these fields were 
known as “gridirons.”’ I rowed at Cam- 
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bridge a good deal in a single shell, and 
by the good fortune of travel I have ridden 
to hounds in England, skated in Germany 
and done some long-distance swimming in 
Switzerland. The only well-known game 
that I can think of now that I have never 
played at all is polo. I have driven one, 
two, four and six horses, and fenced and 
sparred a good deal. I repeat that none 
of these things have I ever done superla- 
tively well. The glories of Weekes and 
DeWitt, and other older heroes, have 
never been nearer to me than in the shape 
of a pewter mug, won at golf, when the 
handicap committee took pity, and I had 
a golden day when I could drive, and put, 
and approach with consistency. 

Like the majority of Americans before 
the days when the Captains of Industry 
watered their way to wealth, and set the 
scale of expenditure so far above what it 
should be, I was obliged to work hard for 
many years, and with little but a liberal 
education in books and travel, and a small 
income to comfort me. So what pleasures 
of sport I have had, any American could 
have had who was not actually bound 
down to manual labor for ten hours a day. 
For years many men make the mistake 
of taking too much exercise. Long after 
I left the university, if I felt out of sorts, 
or logy, or irritable, I ascribed it to lack 
of exercise, and proceeded to give myself 
a hard tuning-up physically, by running, 
sparring or some other violent exercise. 
This at a time when I was working hard 
and continuously at my profession. I 
ended up with typhoid fever, and for the 
last nine years I have adopted different 
tactics with myself. It is plain to me now 
that I was using up, not increasing my 
vitality. Few people seem to realize that 
health is not a fixed state of mind and 
body. Health is a state of balance be- 
tween man and his surroundings. The 
pendulum should not swing too far either 
way ; if it does there is a disagreeable re- 
action, and consequent waste of time and 
energy. Thesole legitimate test of health 
is not bulging muscles, nor over-develop- 
ment in one direction; the sole test of 
health is the power of any given human 
being to balance the aggregate of the forces 
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with which he may come in contact. The 
adaptation of the mind and body to do 
most successfully the work a man has to 
do, that is health. 

Now you want to know how an old 
fellow like me keeps himself well and 
happy. 

First of all, let me hark back to what I 
have already written. The rather unusual 
variety of my youthful experiences in 
the general field of athletics is my very 
best inheritance now. When a man is 
forty it is with effort that he learns to play 
new games. He isa little ashamed to learn 
to skate, swim, ride, drive, shoot, sail 
a boat, fence, spar, play tennis, cricket, 
baseball, golf, when his “ Life’s Ash- 
Wednesday comes about.”’ Nor is it easy 
to find companions willing to bother with 
a neophyte forty years old. Just at the 
age when one has least leisure, and when 
sport and exercise can only claim the odds 
and ends of one’s time and energy, it is 
difficult to start in learning how to amuse 
oneself by exercise. 

This tentative answer to your question 
may read to you a little like Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes’s famous dictum, that a man 
can be cured of any malady if you can pre- 
scribe for him a hundred years before he 
is born! You may be inclined to ask, 
“Well, what about the man of ‘advancing 
years’ (oh, happy phrase of the diplo- 
matic editor!) who has not had this youth- 
ful training in games and sport ?” First let 
me tell such a one to use his own bitter ex- 
perience, at least for the welfare of those 
younger than he is. If he have a boy of 
his own, or is interested in the younger 
generation, let him use his influence to 
persuade his young friends to diversify 
their games and sports. No youth of 
twenty knows where he may be placed at 
forty; and it isto his interest then, when he 
has vitality, time and opportunity to make 
himself adaptable. He may settle in Eng- 
land; then he had better know which side 
of a cricket bat to hit the ball with; he 
may be building a culvert in Panama, 
where a man can get considerable sport 
with a shotgun and a rifle; he may be a 
teacher in a boys’ school, where he will be 
out of it if he cannot take a hand at tennis, 
or fives, or swing a baseball bat, or throw 
from third to first base; he may land in 
a Western town as an officer of one of 
our railroads—which, by the way, are 


offering inducements to get college men 
—and there he ought to be a stanch 
supporter of the tennis club, the golf club, 
the shooting club, and be able to keep his 
pony going with the best of them when the 
dogs tumble out of the wagons after a 
rabbit, a coyote, or a deer; he may find 
himself in one of our river towns, or near 
one of the thousand lakes that dot the map 
from Canada to Florida, and then not to 
know how to handle a boat with either 
sails or oars deprives him of a delightful 
physical resource. 

But saddest of all, suppose you have 
the luck to have a son of your own, or, 
well, two or three daughters—they are 
not so bad when they reach an age 
when they begin skating, riding, driving 
and playing tennis; you almost forgive 
them for being daughters then—how little 
of a companion you are to them if your 
only exercise is the manipulation of a 
cigar and the ascent and descent of the 
stairs. To teach your son to shoot, to 
pass a baseball with him, to play tennis or 
golf with him, or spar with him; to ride 
with the little daughter, and teach the big 
one to drive her ponies tandem; or to re- 
ceive the open-eyed admiration of the 
small daughter, who still finds skating a 
sedentary occupation, at your mediocre 
ability to do the dutch-roll and the outside 
edge backward—these are really the most 
refreshing exercises an old chap of “ad- 
vancing years” can take. There is no 
question of being bored at such times. 

I should be inclined therefore to answer 
the question that led to the writing of this 
letter by saying that “a man advancing 
in years,”’ who wishes to exercise without 
being bored, should by all means provide 
himself with some children—the more the 
better! To do this, he should first of all 
provide himself with that absolutely essen- 
tial factor in keeping himself sound in 
body, sane in mind, peaceful in soul, a 
good wife. Probably this is the most 
difficult part of the whole problem, be- 
cause, according to the last census, there 
are now 1,815,097 more males than fe- 
males in this country, which, of course, 
leaves nearly two million men without any 
hope at all, and makes it exceedingly 
difficult for even a lucky man to get just 
what he wants. Personally I prefer 
a wife of Huguenot ancestry and New 
England training; but nowadays it is 
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almost impossible to get one; you might 
as well try to find an auk’s egg, ora dodo. 
Though I sympathize with those who are 
unable to get the best, still I have known 
fairly good wives who did not answer 
to this description, and to a man “advan- 
cing in years” a wife of some kind is essen- 
tial to the program I prescribe. 

Next to playing with your children, a 
good form of exercise is walking. They 
say Sayers, one of the best old-time pugi- 
lists in England, did all his training for his 
fights by walking. Take a long breath 
and walk gently as far as you can before 
exhaling. Do this again and again, and 
thus improve your wind, broaden your 
chest, and, bestof all, provide yourself with 
oxygen to keep the vital fires going. Some 
men and many women never fill their lungs 
from one year’s end to the other—walk- 
ing is dull business for most people—then 
add to it a dog, and teach him manners 
as you walk; or, if you happen to have 
brains, do a little reading about trees and 
plants, or birds, or stones, or mushrooms, 
and use your eyes as you go along. Don’t 
plow along like an ox in a furrow. 
Your exercise will do you no good if you 
are not interested in something more 
than moving your legs. If you live in 
the country—no civilized man lives any- 
where else if he can help it—vary your 
walking by shooting at clay pigeons. A 
good trap costs very little, and you get a 
good deal of exercise going and coming. 
A target properly graduated gives you 
practice with either your rifle or your 
revolver. 

In summer, by all means swim. It is 
probably the best all-round exercise there 
is. It is good for legs, arms, chest, lungs 
and heart; and the ocean, once you get to 
it, is free. If you can go where you can 
plunge in in the “ buff,” just so much—say 
fifty per cent. at the least—the better. 

By all means play golf. It is the best 
game there is. It has but one rival, and 
that is court tennis; but it beats court 
tennis in one essential particular, you 
can play it out of doors. You can play 
golf alone; you can play it by an easy 
method of handicapping, with a poor 
player or a good player. Your real an- 
tagonist isa gutta-percha ball, which at 
times is possessed of seven devils, and you 
not only get a long walk, and exercise for 
your arms and shoulders, and capital train- 
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ing for your eyes, but you get a schooling in 
self-control which no other substitute, do- 
mestic or otherwise, can provide. I have 
been a fourth-rate golf player now for ten 
years, and yet I never play a round of the 
game without being stimulated to hope that 
I may play better. It is like the mirage in 
the desert. No man ever played his best 
game, just as no man ever lived his best 
life; and we play on and live on, always in 
the hope that some day we may play or live 
our dream. Now that there are so many 
golf-courses, some of them public courses, 
any man, even of moderate income, may 
play golf. 

You will notice that these suggestions 
as to enjoyable exercise are for men of 
modest incomes. For people of larger 
means, and more leisure, there is nothing 
like a horse. There is nothing so good for 
the inside of a man as the outside of a horse 
says Sydney Smith;*and if you put your 
brains into the matter and study the bitting 
and saddling, the harnessing and feeding, 
of your horses, you may have in a small 
stable of five or six horses all the recrea- 
tion for mind and body you need. * 

If for any reason, physical or financial, 
a horse or horses will not meet the re- 
quirement, then by all means have a gar- 
den. As men grow older, they are by 
some subtle pscychic force drawn to love 
the earth more and more, the earth to 
which we all return. An acre of land and 
a few pennies spent in seeds and a few 
dollars for books, and an intelligent man, 
for all but a few months in the year, can 
provide himself with those healthful 
anxieties, those constant interests, those 
hopes and ambitions, those failures and 
successes, which keep the thermometer of 
the spirit in agreeable fluctuation. I may 
confess that in one case, at least, the sag- 
ging of the stock-market of late was almost 
forgotten in my amateur attempts to “ bull” 
my cabbages and “ bear”’ the potato-bugs. 
To eat one’s own beans, peas, potatoes, 
celery, cabbage, parsley, beets, radishes, 
corn, turnips, lettuce and cauliflower, as I 
did last summer, out of a plot of ground 
just ninety feet long by seventy feet wide, 
was a mitigation of the kreophagic passion, 
to which I invite unhesitatingly the emu- 
lation and the investigation of others “ad- 
vancing in years.”’ Close association with 
the soil, or with the sea, seems to put some- 
thing of calm and steadiness into the soul 
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of man. Iam something ofa sailor, hav- 
ing served in the Navy, and also a little of 
a farmer; and I have remarked certain 
qualities that I admired in men who till the 
land and men who sail the seas, when for 
months at atime I have been their compan- 
ion. You cannot fool with the sea, or with 
the soil. A mistake comes back at you like 
a boomerang. They both contain forces, 
and sometimes display them, that make the 
bravest man seem puny. Consequently 
many men of the sea have an innocent faith 
and a childlike complacency, born of the 
fact that they are dealing every day witha 
power greater than themselves. 

So I recommend the sea and the soil to 
the man who would keep his health with- 
out being bored. They will teach him 
humility and contentment, and soothe his 
nerves in these days, when the morally 
anemic have almost convinced the world 
at large that to litter the land with libra- 
ries, and to build churches and colleges, 
compensates for the most wholesale rob- 
bery and corruption that the world has 
ever experienced. 

But let us not linger to discuss these 
bile-producing subjects. Indeed the “ man 
advancing in years” who would keep in 
full vigor should by all means fight shy of 
what upsets his digestion, sets his pulse 
beating too fast, and makes his head hot. 
Now are the days when he should men- 
tally, morally and physically abide in the 
temperate zone. It is just now between 
forty and sixty that the gods begin to print 
in large letters on his face and figure the tale 
of his ancestry and his past life. ‘Till forty 
one may take all sorts of liberties, but those 
liberties leave their marks; and the man 
who, instead of being in his prime at forty- 
five, is white of lip, big of belly, bulbous of 
nose, baggy about the eyes, lean of shank, 
dyspeptic and nervous, and whose children 
give evidences of lack of vigor and vitality, 
that man has been a bad man him- 
self, or he inherits bad blood. You can- 
not tell much about a man in his youth, 
but at forty-five he reveals himself. He 
may be blatant at the prayer-meeting, a 
stickler for temperance, a very walking 
advertisement of reform, the starchiest 
kind of a moralist, but his face and his 
figure and his descendants will tell you 
the truth about him far more accurately 
than any protestations of his. 

It shows therefore your flair as an editor 
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for what is most important and most vital 
to your readers that you pick out this 
middle-aged time of life for an article. 

It is of all times in a man’s life the pe- 
riod when he should husband himself and 
learn what to eat and drink, and how to 
exercise, in order to keep himself at his 
best and do his best. If I could pick and 
choose ten years at which I should prefer 
to remain without growing older, I should 
take unhesitatingly the years between 
thirty-five and forty-five. You know your 
world then, if you are ever going to know 
it; you know yourself fairly well; you are 
mentally nearly at your best and physically 
as well as ever. The “April temper, 
mingled light and gloom,” has given way 
toa greater constancy of spirit. You take 
your successes with a more modest sense 
of their value and your failures with a 
more robust intention not to mind them. 
Your friends are fewer, but they have been 
tried out and can be depended upon. The 
ups and downs and surprises and mistakes 
of the world about you irritate you less. 
The wolves in sheep’s clothing tickle your 
sense of humor instead of tempting you 
to swing an ax. The dyspeptic philan- 
thropist whom you know to be a liar; the 
sleek shepherd whom you know to be a 
sneak; the popular orator whom you know 
to be a forger; the prim reformer who 
rents his family life to a millionaire—all 
these and more who once shocked you into 
a desire to howl denunciations at society, 
only make you chuckle now. 

But what has all this to do with “ exercis- 
ing without being bored,” yousay? Every- 
thing, my dear fellow, everything. In mid- 
dle age one should cultivate serenity of 
spirit, and in no way can this be better done 
than by persuading yourself that this time of 
life is, of all times, the most to be desired. 
No man can be well or keep strong whose 
mind is fretted or whose conscience is 
muddy. John Milton writes: “I call a 
complete and generous education that 
which fits a man to perform justly, skil- 
fully anc magnanimously all the offices 
both private and public of peace and 
war.” 

No man can keep himself in condition 
who does not pay attention to his food and 
drink and exercise. An adult of average 
weight requires each day one hundred and 
twenty-five grams of proteid or building 
material; five hundred grams of carbo- 
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hydrate or energy; and fifty grams of 
fat. This would be represented in com- 
mon parlance by one pound of bread, one- 
half pound of meat, one-quarter pound of 
fat, one pound potatoes, one-half pint of 
milk, one-quarter pound of eggs (it is as- 
sumed that one egg equals two ounces), 
and one-eighth pound of cheese. Divided 
into three meals a daythis means, for break- 
fast, two slices of bread and butter, two 
eggs; for dinner, one plateful potato soup, 
a large helping of meat with fat, four 
moderate-sized potatoes, one slice bread 
and butter; for tea, one glass of milk and 
two slices bread and butter; for supper, 
two slices of bread and butter and two 
ounces of cheese. Plain white bread 
when taken into the human system sup- 
plies more calorics, otherwise known as 
energy, for the price, than any other one 
food ; and with one or two exceptions more 
proteid, otherwise known as building ma- 
terial, than any other known food. Don’t 
be afraid of eating bread and butter! 
Modern investigations show that the rich 
and luxurious suffer from over-feeding; 
but the sensible middle-aged man may 
be told that the last word of science on this 
subject is that it is less dangerous to eat too 
much than too little. A French writer has 
said: “ Pour avoir assez ul faut avoir trop.” 

If you can do without tea, coffee and 
cocoa, youare that much better off. Their 
influence on digestion is on the whole un- 
favorable. 

Too much alcohol plays hob with the 
heart, the nerves, the tissues of the stom- 
ach and the brain. It is asserted by stu- 
dents of dietetics that continual over-in- 
dulgence in alcohol blunts the moral facul- 
ties, especially the sense of truth. Look 
over your inebriate friends and decide for 
yourself! Experiments show that from 
one to one and a half fluid ounces of 
alcohol is about the amount which can be 
completely oxidized in the body in one day. 
This quantity of alcohol is containedin two 
fluid ounces of whisky or brandy; five 
fluid ounces of port or sherry; ten fluid 
ounces of claret, champagne or other light 
wines; twenty fluid ounces of bottled beer. 
All this means that a pint of claret, or 
two glasses of champagne, or a bottle of 
beer, or a glass of whisky with some 
aérated water, will not hurt a man: or, as 
Matthew Arnold phrased it, “adds to 
the agreeableness of life.” 
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As for tobacco, a cigar after a heavy 
meal promotes digestion and does little 
harm. Sucking cigarettes all day is to 
invite the services of the Recording Angel 
long before he would otherwise be re- 
quired. Yet I must be fair. General 
“Chinese”? Gordon, one of the saints and 
also one of the heroes of the last century, 
smoked cigarettes unceasingly; so does 
Labouchere of Truth, who is not a saint; 
so does Jerome of New York, whom I will 
not characterize. 

It is the sign of a sane middle age that 
one grows more charitable, milder in judg- 
ment and of fewer prejudices; therefore 
I merely state the facts without comment. 

There are worse things than eating, 
drinking and smoking unwisely. These 
merely poison a man’s body; and, as the 
famous Pére Hyacinthe once said: “I 
believe with Plato that the man is not 
the body, but the fellow who has the 
body.” 

Envy, malice, uncharitableness; the 
striving after paltry aims; posing for what 
one is not; spending more than one has, 
to appear what one is not; judging people 
by what they have, rather than by what 
they are; chasing the will-o’-the-wisps of 
passing fashions; longing discontentedly 
for other opportunities, instead of doing 
the daily duties as they come—these are 
worse crimes against a peaceful middle 
age, even, than foolish exercise or unwise 
eating and drinking. 

Eight hours’ sleep—preferably with a 
clear conscience—three, and if possible 
four, hours in the open air every day; 
moderate exercise; a plain but liberal 
diet; no envy, malice or uncharitable- 
ness; living within your income; being 
your own man, not society’s sheep; at 
least one hour a day with a good book; 
lending a hand and some heart with it, 
here and there, where the other fellow is 
down— 





“This is the happy warrior; this is he 
Whom every man in arms should wish 
to be.” 


This isa long letter. I trust that it has 
suggested answers to your question. At 
any rate, believe me, my dear Whitney, 
with increasing admiration for the work 
that OUTING is doing, 

Faithfully vours, 
PRICE COLLIER. 
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ing?” 

This is never a man’s question, 
in the triumphant half hour after any 
game that he has won. He may wonder 
how he looked while he was playing; and 
he may hope that he didn’t make such a 
spectacle as, privately, he thinks some fine 
player and good friend of his has made. 
But never, never will he ask any trusty soul, 
not even in the confidence of after dinner, 
what sort of figure he cut while he per- 
formed over tennis net, or on polo pony or 
in that fierce light that beats upon the links. 

Whether a woman is more vain or more 
honest is not the point. That is de- 
batable ground. But the quality of her 
playing is no longer debatable, and there- 
fore her anxiety to look well on a golf 
course is no desire on her part to patch 


* B i how do I look when I’m play- 





—a Good Stance. 


up bad playing by a picturesque 
pose. And to wish to look well 
on the course is the last thing to 
count as discredit. To look as 
well as one can is a part of one’s 
payment for one’s social keep, in 
golf as otherwhere. When a wom- 
an is dancing, dining or driving, 
she frankly wants to look well. 
Riding, half her pleasure is spoiled 
if she presents a sorry figure on 
her mount. Why in the world, 
then, should not a woman hope to 
look well while she is an observed 
figure out in the middle of a green 
course, playing her best golf? 
“How do I look when I’m play- 
ing?” therefore should not only 
be an interest; it should be an is- 
sue. For no woman who skates 
well, dances well or walks well, 
need be ungraceful on the links; 
and yet very many women who 
can enter and cross a room like 
all the nine muses become, di- 
rectly they tee off, far more like 
the three furies trying some of 
their most uncouth conclusions. 
Naturally, whatever are the faults that 
make a woman ungraceful at golf, she is 
not by way of finding them out herself. 
She must be told. And yet, in golf as in 
hair-dressing and hats and tricks of man- 
ner, the little imperfections and unbe- 
coming fashions are the thing that nobody 
likes to speak about. Consequently, a 
woman keeps on with trivial unconscious 
habits which are really ugly when a word 
would correct them. They are easily 
corrected in a child: “Don’t swing your 
arms”; ‘Don’t hold your head down”; 
“Don’t raise your shoulders,’ amend 
many a little rising gaucherie and prevent 
and train and “whip into shape.” In 
the same way, at golf, in which America 
is comparatively a child of fifteen, un- 
tutored ways should be individually cor- 
rected, and pretty, graceful women made 
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Women 





to look their pretty, graceful best on the 


course. For there is many and many an 
expert golf player who is skilful and yet 
very awkward, a champion and yet grace- 
less. 

Graceful golf among women is made 
up chiefly of negative virtues. It involves 
a great religion of ‘‘Be careful not to do 
various things.” And one of the first of 
these is ‘‘Be careful not to pose.” For 
the woman who tries, by main strength, 
to remember to be graceful at every stroke 
is likely to defeat this end and the game as 
well. Graceful golf lies deeper than this. 
It must be striven for in the early practice, 
and must become a part of the actual way 
a woman plays, and not a remembered 
effort every time. For instance, the 
woman who stands for a full second with 
her club upraised, and who executes a 
little curve of shoulders or head, ending 
her stroke with ever so tiny a flourish, 
presents a far less attractive appear- 
ance than the player who is_ honestly 
awkward. Moreover, so soon as a wom- 
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an is beset with a desire to be grace- 
ful at golf without having worked 
hard to insure grace, she is certain 
to try for a certain delicacy of stroke 
which nearly always results in top- 
ping. 

“Be careful not to hurry,” is a 
second negative injunction which 
sounds so alluringly simple, but whose 
disobedience is responsible for many 
an awkward play. The woman golfer 
is universally a believer in her own 
luck, if she can play well at all; so 
she rushes into her stroke without 
the one moment’s consideration that 
is so necessary, as if she trusted to 
some kind spirit to lean out of the 
air and conduct her ball cup-ward. 
Sometimes the spirit does; but that 
hurried, pell-mell stroke is never 
“pretty.” Before a stroke, she whe 
hesitates—deliberately and not ner- 
vously—is, not lost, but graceful. 

“Do not play with the wrong club 
simply because you have it in hand,” 
is another warning that most ungrace- 
ful players do not heed. To take 
chances and make a shot with a 
brassey, for instance, simply because 
the caddy has given her the brassey 
and gone on, when a mashie or an 
iron either would have put the ball 
quite far enough, can result only in 
a strained, improperly calculated stroke 
which is anything but graceful. 

Perhaps the most ungraceful woman 
player is she who is uncertain. The 
woman who plays golf the way most 
women cross a crowded street, may win 
her game just as safely as she usually 
gains the opposite curb, but she will 
make no less laughable a picture in the 
process. Nervousness not only disquali- 
fies for a good stroke, but it is sure to pro- 
duce a half-hearted stroke. To hesitate 
at a hazard is utterly to lose the freedom, 
and that buoyant, but leisurely, certainty 
which are essentially the qualities of the 
graceful player. 

For of course the keynote of graceful, 
as of skilful golf, is complete freedom of 
motion. The acquirement of the long, 
free and proper swing—the orthodox 
swing which no temporarily brilliant trick 
of method can ever supersede—is the very 
first and indeed the constant aim of the 
player. And this, particularly if the 
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player be self-instructed, may be so 
imperfectly acquired, that although 
her practice result in a sure, steady, 
record-breaking stroke, it results also 
in one quite without grace. This is 
the hardest detail of all to explain. 
Indeed, it is baffling to know why 
one woman will lift and swing her 
driver with such bewitching freedom 
and dexterity and ease and charm, 
while another, accomplishing quite 
as admirable results by her stroke, 
will yet look awkward and distress- 
ingly ill-at-ease. And the awkward 
woman, of course, never knows that 
she is awkward, though is she not 
observing most of the following de- 
tails, the chances are that she at least 
has not freedom, and therefore no 
grace. 

1. If she has not begun to play 
golf before she is thirty years old, it is 
probable that stiffness and lack of 
grace never can be remedied. It is 
virtually impossible for a woman to 
acquire and accustom herself to the 
free movements of golf, if she does 
not begin to play when she is young 
—the earlier in the teens the better. 

2. If she is not able to poise 
lightly, firmly and naturally. To 
place the feet far apart usually 
means to increase stability of pose; and 
so it means in golf, but with this per- 
fect balance must be also perfect light- 
ness of pose, with the even turn of 
each foot from solid place on the ground 
to the tiptoe poise of the Mercury him- 
self. 

The distance at which the right foot is 
placed in advance of the left too is im- 
portant in graceful playing. While this 
is supposed to depend upon the player’s 
fancy, yet too far an advance of the right 
foot, or the reverse, hampers the stroke. 
The exact stance may only be determined 
by each individual, but it is not safe for 
the player to trust to her instinct alone. 
Only repeated experiments can determine 
the most advantageous position, and a 
difference of an inch may make a great 
difference in her appearance at the mo- 
ment of the stroke. The distance of 
the advance of the right foot controls 
the weight of the body which it bears, 
and if the advance is too great there 
will be an awkward second after the 
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stroke while the player is readjusting her 
weight. 

4. The grasp of the hands on the shaft 
is most important in graceful playing, 
and three inelegant strokes out of four, 
as likewise that proportion of inefficient 
strokes, come from the right hand too 
tightly grasping the handle of the club. 
The left hand should grasp tightly; the 
right hand should guide; and when both 
hands are nervously tightened the wrists 
are made taut and the entire movement 
is hampered and strained. The mere 
position of the hands also is no less 
important in a graceful play than in a 
skilful stroke. The thumbs should fall 
naturally, at their natural angle from 
the hands. If, on the other hand, the 
thumbs are too far around, or are straight 
down, freedom of movement is again pre- 
vented. 

5. One of the most delicate adjustments 
of position is in bending the knee. The 
knees should be bent very little—just so 
that the knee-joint is not stiff. Most 
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women bend the knees too much for grace. 
This cannot but produce bad lines and 
an ugly pose. And the degree to which 
the arms should be bent is no less impor- 
tant. When the head of the club is 
behind the ball, the elbows are bent very 
little indeed—not in the least to the angle 
assumed by nearly all beginners. Arms 
that are too much curved are as ungainly 
in golf-playing as in ordinary carriage. 

6. But the most important detail of all 
in the free and graceful stroke is the posi- 
tion of the head and waist. The correct- 
ness of this may always be determined by 
drawing an imaginary line from the crown 
of the head down the back to the hem of 
the skirt. Such a line should show a 
gradual curve, but absolutely no angle. 
And in an ungraceful player, the line 
usually shows two distinct angles—one 
above the shoulders and one at the waist. 
The involuntary thrusting out of the head 
and chin just before a stroke is purely the 
result of nervousness, and often of that 
inexcusable flight of the eye from the ball 
to the direction that it is about to 
take which results in so many bad 
plays. The chin down and the 
head drawn a little back give the 
position for the best play and the 
most graceful as well. The head 
that is tipped partly to one side or 
other is, after all, not the head of 
the graceful player. 

But with the mention of the waist 
of the woman golf-player, the real 
cause of her grace or awkwardness 
is touched upon. There is no more 
subtle destroyer of grace on the 
course or off than a woman’s man- 
agement of her waist, and nowhere 
does its least movement show to 
such advantage or disadvantage as 
on the links. On the one hand 
that curious, unyielding waist of 
some women never can be trained 
to suppleness in golf - plays — the 
waist that turns only when the 
shoulders and thighs are turned. 
The possessor of such a waist can 
hardly accomplish great freedom in 
golf at any cost. She is, however, 
no more ungraceful than that other 
woman, no less frequently seen, 
whose back seems literally to have 
a joint, like an elbow, half-way 


for a woman to realize herself the pos- 
sessor of this back is to notice her own 
position when she washes her hands. 
If, while standing over a hand basin of 
the average height, she bends only at the 
thighs, she will have small difficulty in 
taking position for, say, a drive; but if her 
back seems to bend higher up, and to 
describe a curve from shoulder to waist, a 
good bit of physical training is in store 
for her before her address will be good. 

For a woman with this sort of back to 
play in corsets—not of course worn in the 
least tight—is an extreme advantage, in 
fact almost a necessity. But the woman 
whose waist is not supple would do well 
altogether to discard corsets at golf. For 
all other reasons, the debate as to whether 
they should be worn or not worn on the 
links is really unimportant, for in these 
days no woman who is sufficiently up-to- 
date and athletic to play golf, is far enough 
behind the times to lace. 

If a woman will study carefully her own 
habitual degree of observation or neglect 
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of these six points to gain freedom, the 
ungraceful woman player will find herself 
immeasurably improved in her appearance 
on the course. 

It is in the driving grip that so many 
women players present an ungraceful 
appearance. Often this is because care 
is not taken to let the end of the handle 
of the driver rest against the skirt, half- 
way between the waist and knee; other- 
wise the body will bend forward too far. 
Sometimes it is because the shaft of the 
driver rests on the palm of the hand, or 
on the fingers, instead of just at the base 
of the knuckles. Either of these incor- 
rect grasps gives an uncertain, slippery 
look to the stroke. Also, if the hands 
are too closely held together, the appear- 
ance is bad, and though the closer they 
are held, in general, the longer the shot, 
still the extreme is bad. 

A very ludicrous case of ungraceful 
appearance in making a drive is observ- 
able in women who insist that the best 
drive can be made only when the toes are 
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turned in. This, in the short golf skirt, 
is very funny, and, as most experts agree, 
does not necessarily facilitate the drive. 
The careful turning out of the toes is just 
as absurd and ugly a position for a stroke 
in golf as in walking on the street. 

Standing too great a distance from a 
ball that is to be teed, so that the player 
has really to reach for it, will always pro- 
duce a cramped and unnatural position, 
and will result in a lifeless swing. The 
player who, when addressing the ball, 
has the toe of her club three inches behind 
the ball, is sure to give a cramped stroke. 
The other extreme of having the ball even 
with the neck of the club head does not 
give the freedom, either, that a medium 
position will permit. 

In a desire to play gracefully, however, 
no less than in a desire to play expertly, 
it is a fatal error to try to imitate anybody 
else, either in position or in assuming 
one’s distance from the ball. An imita- 
tive swing is almost always an awkward 
swing. And worse than this, the player 
who tries to place herself in exactly 
the same position for every stroke, 
and who worries and wonders about 
it instead of attending to her play, 
will be sure to be stiff, and will 
probably make a foozle. 

Much of the ungraceful playing 
which one sees among women may 
safely be set down to improperly 
selected clubs. If a woman has 
been taught by a non-professional 
she is very likely to adopt for her 
own use the clubs that are his pref- 
erence; and she may spend half her 
golf life using clubs with a limber 
shaft and a heavy head when the 
grace or “‘purchase” of her own 
stroke would be immeasurably im- 
proved by the wielding of a light 
head and a stiff shaft. She ought 
not to rest content with her instinct 
as a beginner in the choice of 
clubs; after she becomes a fairly 
experienced player she may change 
her clubs to decided advantage. 
But the woman who plays with a 
heavy club is not likely to realize 
that a long drive depends not on 
the weight of the club, but on its 
speed at its moment of contact with 
the ball, and that with a lighter 
club she can acquire greater speed 
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for the down stroke and, usually, make a 
far prettier play. 

To acquire grace no less than skill, the 
sure way is, given a knowledge of one’s 
faults, simply constant, intelligent prac- 
tice, if possible with a more expert and 
graceful player than oneself. One’s errors 
in play are discernible by oneself, but one’s 
faults of appearance one ought to be 
told. 

And one need by no means confine one’s 
preparation to actual ball practice. Armed 
with the various clubs, practice may be 
taken with a leaf . 
or a bit of paper 
or any object to 
hold the eye, and 
freedom and grace 
and skill may be 
acquired by this 
very simple 
means. The mere 
swinging of a club 
on one’s lawn will 
help. Above all, 
there are exercises 
which, if faithfully 
practised two or 
three times a day 
in one’s room will 
greatly increase 
suppleness and 
grace in play. A 
most valuable ex- 
ercise is to stand 
erect with arms 
extended, palms 
up, and simply 
rotate the arms 
slightly at the 
shoulder, keeping 
the hands and 
wrists in the same 
position. This will tend to make the 
shoulders supple. Standing with hands 
firmly on the hips and bending the 
body in all directions from the waist up- 
ward is extremely beneficial in correct- 
ing the stiffness of waist which is so un- 
sightly in players. Especially if the 
player is not in the habit of taking regular 
gymnastic practice, it is essential to get 
the muscles under control. Any of the 
regular gymnastic exercises, with dumb- 
bells or without, will not only develop 
and strengthen the muscles of the wrist 
and forearm and so improve the play, but 
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will help the most awkward expert to 
become a graceful player. 

A golf course is the one place in the 
world where the clothes that a woman 
wears will not be responsible for her ap- 
pearance. There have been women who, 
on muddy links on a cloudy day, have 
appeared in an old, badly hanging short 
skirt, with double-soled, hob-nailed shoes, 
and have played a game of such snap and 
vigor and unequaled grace, and have sent 
the ball far ahead with such beautiful 
swinging strokes that the name of the 
tailor who made 
the skirt was for- 
gotten. And 
never so nattily 
dressed a_ player 
has over and over 
again made exhi- 
bitions of correct 
playing that were 
yet graceless and 
dead. Women 
on the links are 
superior to their 
costumes. But 
that is no reason 
for being careless, 
for all that, and it 
will be some time 
before American 
women golfers will 
forget the criti- 
cism of Miss 
Rhona Adair, the 
English and Irish 
champion, on her 
recent visit to 
America. While 
American women, 
she said, pay 
rather more at- 
tention to their clothes on fine days than 
do the women across the sea, in unpleas- 
ant weather she found that they do not 
care what they wear. 

“In England,” said Miss _ Adair, 
“‘dowdy and careless in dress as we are 
supposed to be, I have never seen women 
in such unbecoming and careless and 
rough golf costumes as I have seen here.” 

The matter of sleeves rolled up, or not; 
of hats on, or off, are alike unimportant. 
But the matter of shoes is very important, 
since in shoes that. slip no woman can be 
a graceful player. For all weathers and 
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on all courses the consensus of opinion 
seems to be in favor of the heavy-soled 
shoes, with hobs. Whether they are low 
or high depends on the individual ankles 
to be supported or left free. 

There is, however, no denying that the 
grace of a woman at golf is as indefinable 
a thing as is her charm. She can never 
acquire charm, though she may add to 
what she already has by her manner and 
her courtesy; and there are pessimists who 
declare that a woman simply plays golf 
gracefully, or she does not, and she can 
never very much change her way. But 
this is not reasonable. It stands to reason 
that a woman of thirty, just beginning to 
learn to dance and so using muscles not 
often used and not trained, will be a more 
graceful dancer if she tries to learn how 
to be graceful, than if she just dances to 
get over the floor! 

‘“‘Graceful golf,” said somebody, “ bears 
the same relation to golf that culture does 
to education. You can start out in life 
with the determination to be educated; 
but you cannot say with equal determina- 
tion: ‘I intend to be cultured.’ In the 
same way the golf-player, particularly a 
woman, may say: ‘I will learn to play golf 


well’; but she cannot say, ‘I will become 
a graceful golf-player,’ with any avsurance 
of her success. But she can at all events 
be more graceful if she tries, than if she 
never remembers it.” 

According to Miss Frances Griscom, 
most women are far too busy and too 
happy on the course to care how they 
look. : 

‘‘T do not believe,”’ said Miss Griscom, 
“when a woman gets in a game of yard 
golf, that she ever thinks twice about her 
appearance. The game simply takes her 
out of herself. If it does not, she is not a 
good player.” 

That is doubtless perfectly true—while 
the game is on. But afterward, when the 
day is won or lost, it is either new triumph 
or grateful consolation to hear ever so 
feminine a voice confiding: 

“My dear, I dare say you play well. 
But I know that you Jook wonderful!” 

When all is said, however, the vision 
of a healthy athletic woman in the midst 
of golf cannot be a very unpleasing one. 
But it is just because she is such a pic- 
ture that she ought to be the prettiest 
picture she is able. 


’ 





Finish of a Brassey Drive. 
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HIGH-SPEED LAUNCHES AND LAUNCH 
RACING 


By W. P, STEPHENS 


FRENCH PHOTOGRAPHS BY V. GRIBAYEDOFF 


HE predominance of America in all 
branches of yachting, notably in 
sailing yachts both large and small, 

has been so marked for many years that it 
is not a little surprising to find that one of 
the leading features of the present yachting 
season is distinctively an importation. 
The ‘‘auto-boat,” ‘automobile launch,” 
or “motor boat,” according to the very 
loose nomenclature of the day, is of French 
origin, the offspring of French and Ger- 
man success with the automobile. First 
introduced a couple of years since on the 
Seine, the fascinating toy soon caught the 
fancy of the leading motorists and yachts- 
men; last summer the fad crossed the 
Channel to England as a secondary feat- 
ture of the great international automobile 
race for the Gordon Bennett Cup, and this 
year the speed bacillus threatens to revolu- 
tionize the launch industry of America. 
While all forms of modern launch motors 
are of German origin-—the names of 
Daimler and Otto leading the long list of 
experimenters as the first to attain prac- 
tical success; and while the high-speed 
launch is essentially of French origin, the 
fact remains that to America is due nearly 
all the credit for the development of the 
pleasure launch in a great variety of types 
and sizes. The first successful experi- 
ments with steam, from which were devel- 
oped the torpedo boat, were made in this 
country; the light pleasure launch, with 
skeleton engine and pipe boiler, was here 
carried beyond the experimental stage 
and into every-day use more than twenty 
years ago. The ‘‘naphtha engine,” an 
American institution introduced about 
1885, made the power tender for small 
yachts a possibility and also created a very 
large fleet of small pleasure launches. 
Still later, the Otto and Daimler types of 
gas-engines, using gasolene for fuel, were 
introduced here in practical form, giving 
rise to an almost innumerable fleet of 
““gasolene” yachts and launches of from 


one hundred feet down to ten feet length. 


While the small launch has been but a 
toy in France and Germany, found in 
comparatively small numbers, and_ its 
development has been correspondingly 
backward in England, in this country it 
has for years enjoyed the dignity of an 
established institution, built in enormous 
numbers, and used even in the most re- 
mote parts of the country. For pleasure, 
hunting and fishing, for fishing as a busi- 
ness, and for practical service too small 
for the regular steamboat, the launch long 
since superseded the rowboat and sailboat. 

The development of the launch motor 
in America, down to the past year, has 
been governed by the popular demand 
and by purely commercial considerations, 
and the same is true of the hulls. The 
builders have aimed at producing a motor 
that, to use the slang phrase, would 
“mote” under all conditions of marine 
service, and that would be strong, durable 
and efficient at moderate speeds. The 
retail price has been a material factor in 
the business, and, to keep this down, a 
comparatively heavy construction has 
been universally followed. The base and 
cylinders have been of cast iron of gener- 
ous proportions, the crank-shaft and con- 
necting rods of cast steel, and the work- 
manship in many cases has been rather 
rough. 

It is a well-recognized fact in both 
engine and yacht building that the cost 
varies inversely with the weight, and 
beyond a certain point all reduction of 
weight increases the cost in rapidly rising 
proportion. The cylinder of the ordinary 
gasolene engine, with heavy walls, may 
be cast of an average grade of iron and in 
any foundry with little danger of loss in 
casting; but the light and delicate parts 
of the modern automobile motor can be 
produced only in foundries — specially 
fitted for this work, using the highest grade 
of metal; and many castings may be re- 
jected through the discovery of unseen 
defects after much costly labor has been 
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put on them. Crank-shafts are no longer 
cast, but are slotted and turned from solid 
bars of steel, the most expensive bronzes 
are used for the connecting rods and bear- 
ings, and where in one class of work the 
parts are put together almost as they come 
from the lathe and planer, in the other 
days of costly labor may be spent on the 
final fitting of a few bearings. It is this 
extreme refinement of engineering, at 
which the French are naturally adept, 
which has produced the modern automo- 
bile motor and the ‘‘auto-boat”’; the de- 
mand in this country in the past has 
warranted no such expensive class of work, 
but good results have been obtained at 
very moderate cost. 


a French Craft. 


It is not to be inferred that Americans 
would own fast boats without speeding 
them, or that they would be content 
without an increase of speed each year; 
but the development thus far has been 
within the commercial lines already indi- 
cated, and there has been no demand for 
speed alone without regard to cost. Until 
last year there was no systematic racing 
of launches over known courses and with 
authenticated timing, so that much doubt 
exists as to the exact speeds of different 
craft; but it is safe to say that the best re- 
sults in point of speed in motors and hulls 
of the American type have been attained 
by the large fleet of launches turned out 
by H. J. Leighton, of Syracuse. While 





Making Fast Time. 








A Type of Auto-boat in Favor on the Seine. 


higher speeds may have been made by 
individual boats, the Leighton launches 
have established their reputation as a class 
for fast running, such boats as Adios, 
Carmencita, Erro, Priscilla, Zaza, Over- 
brook, Hagenegah and Pink being gener- 
ally recognized as the fastest of their sizes 
on the St. Lawrence River, the great 
pleasure waters of America. 

The Zaza is perhaps the best representa- 
tive of the purely American type of speed 
launch as compared with the new type of 
French ‘‘auto-boat”’; she was launched 
in 1got, the hull being built by T. M. 
Milton, of Brewerton, N. Y., and the 
motor by Mr. Leighton. Though a 
mechanical engineer and engine builder, 


and nota naval architect, Mr. Leighton 
designs all his hulls, following closely the 
general form of a certain type of torpedo 
boat. The launch is 35 feet over all, 5 
feet 4 inches in extreme breadth, 5 feet 
breadth on the water-line and to inches 
draft. The planking is ? inch thick on 
the bottom and 3 inch above water, the 
frames are steamed and bent, of oak, each 
1} inches wide and # inch thick, spaced 
nine inches apart. The motor is carried 
on keelsons 25 feet long, 14 inches thick 
and 14 inches deep. The yacht is decked, 
with a large cockpit. The planking is of 
cypress, a comparatively cheap wood, in 
a single thickness with, calked seams. 
The motor was originally of 18 horse- 





The Mercedes while Making a Distance of 318 Kilometers in 10 Hours, 26 Seconds. 








A French Motor Launch Race. 
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power, with three cylinders 5 inches in 
diameter and 6 inches stroke, but last 
year a fourth was added, giving 25 horse- 
power; the total weight of the engine 
being then g50 pounds, or with wheel, 
shaft and mufflers, 1,200 pounds. This 
launch has been used for speeding, fishing 
camping and cruising about the St. 
Lawrence River and the lower end of 
Lake Ontario, running about 600 miles 
in Ig0I, 1,700 miles in 1902, and 1,800 
miles last season; in the course of this 
work she has met pretty rough water at 
times, and has carried heavy loads in 
passengers and camping equipment. 
When running for speed she has made 
19 miles in an hour in still water. The 
motor is of the two-cycle type, with cast- 
iron base and a liberal use of the same 
material in other parts, its chief merit 
lying in the careful design and good work- 
manship rather than in expensive and 
over-refined engineering. Zaza is one of 
a class of what may be called 18-mile 
boats, being good for that speed under any 
ordinary conditions. 

How this type compares with the mod- 
ern French “‘auto-boat” will appear from 
the following description of Lutece, one 
of the fastest of her type on the Seine. 
The hull of this launch was designed by 
the younger Tellier and built in 1902 by 
the firm of Tellier & Son, well-known 
builders of small racing craft. The lines 
follow closely the peculiar type of torpedo 
boat designed by Normand, the noted 
French naval architect; and in design and 
construction all other considerations are 
sacrificed to speed. The launch is en- 
gined with a Panhard & Levassor motor, 
a duplicate of that used in the racing cars 
built last year for the Paris-Madrid race, 
and as there is a strong rivalry between 
the Panhard-Tellier launches and_ the 
Mercedes, engined with the famous motor 
of that name built by the Daimler works 
in Germany, every effort of the designers 
and builders of hulls and engines is con 
centrated on the one point of racing speed. 

The Lutece is built to the limit of the 
15-meter class of the French rules, 49 feet 
over all, with a breadth of but 4 feet 11 
inches and a total depth of 2 feet 8 inches. 
She has a low freeboard, especially aft, 
and the deck is of the turtle-back form 
forward; there being one central cockpit 
with the motor at the fore end. The 
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and in 
addition the bottom is stiffened by a third 
skin extending up to the waterline; be- 
tween the first and second skins is a layer of 


planking is in two thicknesses, 


canvas laidin paint. The outer skin is just 
under $ inch thick and laid fore-and-aft; 
the second skin is . inch thick, laid 
diagonally; the third skin is a little less 
than § inch thick, and runs thwartship. 
The two outer are of cedar and the inner 
is of oak; all three are fastened together 
by a multitude of small copper rivets 
closely spaced. The first and second 
skins, running in different directions and 
stiffened by the canvas between, make the 
planking a unit which requires but little 
strengthening from the transverse frames 
or ribs of the ordinary boat; the ribs are 
very light and are spaced 39 inches apart, 
instead of one-fourth of that distance in 
such a boat as the Zaza. The inner trans- 
verse skin takes the place of the ordinary 
floor timbers. The total weight of hull 
is but 1,540 pounds. As the total thick- 
ness of the two skins and the canvas is 
about one-half inch, the hull may be con- 
sidered fairly strong and durable, fitted 
to sustain the strains of the powerful 
motor and also any light shock from a 
floating or stationary obstacle; at the 
same time the construction is very light, 
the boat must be carefully used, and when 
not in actual service must be specially 
cared for. 

The motor is of the four-cycle type, 
with four cylinders, and represents the 
latest practice in motor-car engineering, 
the weight of every member being reduced 
to the smallest possible limit by the em- 
ployment of the finest materials. It gives 
70 horse-power on a total weight of but 
660 pounds, including the fly-wheel; its 
normal speed is 1,000 revolutions. The 
motor is started with a handle, as in a car, 
and it is fitted with all the controlling 
devices which have brought the motor 
car of 1903 so nearly to perfection. 

The speeds of the French boats are 
important from the fact that they are 
made over reliably measured courses, the 
Seine being marked by a post at every 
kilometer, and the timing is done by ex- 
perts representing the large clubs; the 
times being consequently reliable. The 
Lutece has been afloat for two seasons, in 
the first making a record of 32 kilometers 
in 57 minutes 56 seconds, or an average 

















Motor Boats at Havre. 


speed of 20.45 miles per hour. The 
course was on the Seine, half with and 
half against the current, with eight turns 
of the buoys. In the race of too kilo- 
meters last October, also on the Seine, 
with six turns, she made the distance of 
62.1 miles in 3 hours 1o minutes, an 
average of 20 miles per hour. 

The most formidable rival of the Lutece 
is a smaller sister, from the same shops, 
La Rapée II, designed for the 8-meter 
class, or 26 feet 3 inches over all. The 
hull weighs 330 pounds, and the motor 
385 pounds, including the fly-wheel. The 
breadth is 3 feet 9 inches and the. depth 
2 feet. Like the Lutece, she is decked, 
with a cockpit about 14 feet long. The 
motor is of 24 horse-power, running at 
goo turns. In the race at Lagny on 
October 4, 1903, she covered the 30 kilo- 
meters (18.64 miles) in 35 seconds under 
the hour, her average speed thus being 
1g miles. 

The Mercedes, though fitted with a 
German motor, is of French nationality, 
the hull being designed by Mr. C. M. 
Chevreux, the well-known French de- 
signer, and built in a French shop. In 
her Mediterranean races she has made a 


record of 35 kilometers, or 21? miles. 
She is 4o feet over all and has now a motor 
of 40 horse-power. 

Though less numerous in French than 
in American waters, the open pleasure 
launch has been quite common on the 
Seine for some years past. With the 
perfection of the automobile motor, es- 
pecially in the line of reduced weight, this 
type has replaced the older and _ heavier 
marine motors in many boats. By de- 
grees racing has become popular and with- 
in the past two years it has been placed 
upon a systematic basis. Many of the 
competitors in the French races are by no 
means speed launches, but they afford 
good sport in their respective classes. 

At the present time launch racing is 
largely under the management of the 
Hélice Club, of Paris, and of the Auto- 
mobile Club and the Yacht Club de France. 
The Hélice Club is comfortably housed 
in an old schooner yacht, Deux Em- 
pereurs, moored at Suresnes, on the Seine. 
The three principal divisions are the speed 
launches, the cruisers and the ‘‘canots de 
bossoir,” or ‘‘davit boats,’ power dinghies. 
The racing begins early in the spring at 
Nice and Monte Carlo and is continued 
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through the summer on the Seine. The 
principal events of the season are* the 
races of too kilometers and that from 
Paris to the sea. In this latter twenty- 
four launches started last July, running a 
certain distance each day, the passage 
from Paris to Trouville occupying a week. 
At Deauville two special races took place, 
one over a course of one nautical mile, 
won by the Napier in 3 minutes 303 
seconds, with the Mercedes in 3 minutes 
sof seconds. The other, for the Gaston 
Menier Cup, was over a course of three 
nautical miles, the time of the Vapier 
being 11 minutes 29! seconds, and that 
of the Mercedes, 11 minutes 59! seconds. 

For the present year a very elaborate 
program is planned, beginning with 
races and a special exposition at Monaco 
in March and April and followed by the 
regular races on the Seine, including the 
races over long courses and a repetition of 
that from Paris tothe sea. Apart from the 
strictly yachting interest, launch racing 
in France has now behind it the full 
strength of the automobile industry; all 
the prominent makers of cars are putting 
out motors specially fitted for marine use, 
and there is a strong competition between 
them. In the matter of hulls, the best of 
the French designers and builders are at 
work in an earnest rivalry. 

While steam launches have been popu- 
lar in British waters for some years past, 
and both steam and electricity have been 
generally used in yacht tenders, the gaso- 
lene motor has been comparatively un- 
known and the type of launch with which 
it has been associated in this country has 
been equally rare. The only representa- 
tives of the type up to the past two years 
were a limited number of launches driven 
by kerosene motors, or paraffin, as the Eng- 
lish term goes. At the present time there 
is a very lively interest in the American 
gasolene launch motor, several American 
firms doing a large export business. Not 
only is the American type of gasolene 
launch for general pleasure purposes 
becoming a fixture, but the racing type 
from the other side of the Channel has 
found equal favor. Last year the Marine 
Motor Association was formed, for the 


promotion and regulation of launch 
racing. 
On the occasion of the great race of 
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motor cars for the Gordon Bennett Cup 
last June in Ireland, a special cup was 
offered by Mr. Alfred Harmsworth for a 
race of ‘“‘motor launches,” the competi- 
tion taking place in Queenstown Harbor 
in July. Owing to the late date at which 
the cup was announced, but few launches 
were ready and only three competed. 
The winner, the Napier, was specially 
designed for the contest by Mr. Linton 
Hope and built of sheet steel, on light steel 
angles, the deck being of oiled silk. By 
the terms of the gift the race was limited 
to launches of 4o feet extreme length, the 
Napier being one inch under this, with a 
breadth of 5 feet and a draft of but 63 
inches. Her motor was a Napier, the one 
used by Mr. S. F. Edge in the Paris- 
Berlin motor car race of tg01, about 80 
horse-power. Being the largest boat 
starting, the Na pier easily defeated her two 
competitors; later on she took part in other 
races on the Solent and finally in the con- 
tests at Deauville already mentioned. 
Her best speed was about 1g miles. The 
Harmsworth Cup is a permanent inter- 
national challenge trophy and as such will 
be raced for this year, launches of Ameri- 
can and French make competing with the 
English defenders. Every launch entered 
must be built in the country which it rep- 
resents. The race is set for July 30, the 
course in all probability being laid out on 
the Solent. 

Last vear the American Power Boat As- 
sociation was formed in New York and a 
measurement rule and allowance tables 
adopted as in the case of sailing yachts. 
The efforts of this association will be 
directed toward the encouragement of 
launch racing, its control, and the estab- 
lishment of reliable records, officially 
timed over accurately measured courses. 
The Automobile Club of America and the 
American Automobile Association are also 
interested in the same work. 

The integrity of the sport depends wholly 
upon the accuracy with which the courses 
are measured, the times taken, and the 
proper corrections made for tide and cur- 
rent. At a speed of 20 miles a launch 
covers 294 feet in every second, so that 
an error of a few yards in the length of 
the course, or of a few seconds in the 
timing, may make a material difference 
in the apparent speed. 


Drawing by A. Z. Baker. 


The Genius of the Water Hole. 














THE SHERIFF’S STRATEGY 


By ELLIOTT FLOWER 


HE barrel of a rifle, resting on a rock 
that almost concealed a desperate 
man, glittered in the sun. The 

sheriff saw it and promptly raised his 
hands heavenward. 

“Come out, Bill!” he called. ‘‘I want 
to talk to you.” 

“‘Sure,”’ returned the man behind the 
rock, ironically. ‘‘An’ you ain’t the only 
one that wants to talk to me, either.” 

“Tf I was comin’ to get you, Bill,” 
argued the sheriff, ‘‘d’you s’pose ’d come 
walkin’ along like this? You know me 
better’n that, Bill. I knowed you was 
hereabouts all the time. I come for a 
talk; that’s all.” 

“T’m a man 0’ my word, ain’t I, Bill?” 
persisted the sheriff. 

“Sure,” said Bill; ‘‘an’soam I. I got 
a quick temper, an’ I’m too handy with 
my gun mebbe, but I ain’t never broke 
my word to nobody.” 

“Nor me,” asserted the sheriff, ‘‘an’ I 
ain’t goin’ to begin now. You put your 
gun down, Bill, so’s we can have a quiet 


talk, an’ I tell you for sure I won’t take 
you, nor I won’t try to take you.” 

Bill, the man hunted, withdrew his rifle 
and stepped from behind the rock. 

“T didn’t think you was fool enough to 
come after me in the open, when you 
knowed I had a rifle, Jim,”’ he said, ‘‘ but 
I heard you said you was the only man 
that could get me alone.” 

“T never said it, Bill,’ returned the 
sheriff. ‘You know I ain’t afraid of no 
livin’? man in a fair fight, but you never 
heard me boastin’. There ain’t nobody 
goin’ to get you without takin’ long 
chances. I ain’t afraid o’ you, Bill, an’ 
you know it, but I ain’t never goin’ to start 
after you without takin’ the precaution 0’ 
kissin’ my wife good-by first.” 

Bill nodded gravely. Such a statement 
by a man of the sheriff’s acknowledged 
prowess was no mean compliment. But 
the sheriff, although brave, believed in 
resorting to strategy whenever possible, 
and he was a resourceful man. 

‘*What I said, Bill,” he went on, ‘“‘ was 
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that I only knowed one man who could sure 
get you an’ bring you back.” 

“Who's that?” demanded Bill. 

“T ain’t lookin’ to get you riled, Bill,” 
the sheriff returned, evasively, ‘‘so we 
won’t say no more about it. Mebbe you’d 
think I was wrong, an’, anyhow, it ain’t 
got nothin’ to do with my business here.”’ 

“Ts it Jack Scarmore?” asked Bill, an 
ugly light in his eyes. 

“Now, Bill, you don’t think so mean 0’ 
me as that, do you?” demanded the sheriff 
reproachfully. ‘“‘He wouldn’t stand no 
more show with you than a yeller dog.”’ 

Bill looked relieved, and the sheriff 
settled himself on the ground, with his 
back to the big rock, and motioned to his 
companion to do the same. 

“‘Might as well take it easy while we’re 
talkin’ things over,” he said, and then he 
went on slowly: “Now, Bill, you been 
shootin’ up the town ’most too much 
lately. Course you ain’t killed nobody 
worth speakin’ about, but it don’t look 
right. We jest winked the other eye when 
you put that Chinyman away, pertendin’ 
we didn’t notice it, an’ there ain’t many 
of us goin’ to miss Pete Dake that you laid 
out this last time, but we got to do some- 
thing. I don’t s’pose, if you’d give your- 
self up, you’d ’a’ got more’n a spell in jail 
somewhere, ’cause we ain’t never had 
much use for Pete; but these here two 
things together is givin’ people the wrong 
idee. We got to make it look like the law 
is the big thing or we’ll have most every- 
body shootin’ up the town an’ givin’ us a 
bad name.” 

““Want me to give myself up?” asked 
Bill, suspiciously. ‘‘’Cause, if you do, 
you’re wastin’ time,’ he added. ‘I 
ain’t lookin’ for no twenty year in jail. 
I’d a whole lot rather get shot fightin’ the 
sheriff.” 

“Oh, it wouldn’t be no twenty year, 
nor half that,” replied the sheriff. ‘‘It 
wouldn’t be more’n five year, an’ prob’ly 
not more’n a year or two. We got to 
make the law supreme. It won’t never 
do to have you defyin’ it, but I ain’t askin’ 
you to give yourself up. I was jest thinkin’ 
of makin’ you a dep’ty sheriff.” 

‘Makin’ me a what?” 

““A dep’ty sheriff.” 

“Say, Jim, this ain’t no time for jokin’,” 
asserted Bill, with the air of one offended. 
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“An’ I ain’t jokin’,” said the sheriff. 


“You remember Black Steve over to 
Crooked Creek, don’t you, Bill? Well, 
you know he was the meanest critter to 
handle anywhere in them parts—always 
gettin’ in trouble, an’ his pride wouldn’t 
let him be jugged nohow. They didn’t 
know what else to do with Steve, so they 
made him sheriff, an’ there ain’t a more 
law-abidin’ place anywhere than thet 
there Crooked Creek was under him. 
He jest wouldn’t have nothin’ wrong 
goin’ on. It was a matter o’ pride with 
him to be jest as good a sheriff as he was 
a bad man before, an’ I have an idee you’d 
be the same kind of a feller.” 

“You bet I would, Jim.” 

“You ain’t never acknowledged the law 
yet,”” 

‘““You’re right there.” 

“But, if you was a dep’ty sheriff, you’d 
have to,” explained the sheriff. ‘‘ You’d 
have to swear to ’bide by the law an’ up- 
hold it, an’ I know you’d do it.” 

‘Course I would,” said Bill. ‘‘You 
know me, Jim.” 

‘An’ you takin’ the oath an’ knucklin’ 
under to it that way would be a victory 
fer the law, wouldn’t it ?”’ 

“YT don’t like to knuckle under to 
nothin’, Jim, but it ain’t so bad that way.” 

“YY” see, the law ’d rather have you with 
it than ag’in it,” argued the sheriff. 

“That sounds good,’ admitted Bill, 
‘an’ I'd like to go after that feller, Jack 
Scarmore, with the law back o’ me. I’d 
like to make him beg pardon o’ the law 
for some things he’s done.” 

“Tf you’re close“to hand next time he 
turns loose, [ll let you round him up,” 
said the sheriff. ‘‘Course I don’t need 
no help that way, but you can have the 
job—if you’re there.” 

‘* Jest you swear me in, an’ Ill be there,” 
asserted Bill.” 

“Glad to hear you say so, Bill,’ re- 
turned the sheriff. ‘I can’t make you 
no lastin’ dep’ty sheriff out here, but I got 
the power to swear in anybody I need 
anywhere I find him in the county, an’ I’ll 
fix you right now. Get down on your 
knees, Bill. I’m goin’ to make this 
bindin’.” 

‘“Can’t be too strong for me,” was the 
reply. “If I’m goin’ to double up with 
the law, tie me tight. I ain’t much on 
half-way business. Got a Bible for me to 
kiss?” 
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“Don’t need it,” said the sheriff. 
“Your word’s good anyway, an’ I’m only 
doin’ this ’cause it’s the regular way of 
makin’ a man know it’s a mighty solemn 
thing. Now,” as Bill knelt, “‘hold up 
your right hand. Do you swear to stand 
by the law an’ uphold it an’ pertect it an’ 
do all that it calls on you to do, s’ help 
you God?” 

“Sure,” said Bill. 

“Say, ‘I do,’” cautioned the sheriff. 

“T do,” said Bill. ‘‘ Now,’ he added, 
1ising and su-veying himself proudly, 
“T s’pose it’s all right for me to round up 
Jack Scarmore now.” 

“No,” replied the sheriff thoughtfully. 
“He ain’t been doin’ nothin’ wrong 
lately.” 

“*Who has?” demanded Bill. 

“Well,” answered the sheriff, ‘IT don’t 
think o’ nobody important jest now, only 
that rampagin’ Bill Cady.” 

“‘Meanin’ me?” 

“*Meanin’ you.” 

‘Are you lookin’ to have me take my- 
self in?” he asked. 

‘**T don’t see no way out of it,” answered 
the sheriff. ‘‘ You was the feller I had in 
mind when I said there was only one man 
I knowed could sure get you an’ take you 
in, an’ you ain’t wantin’ to spoil the good 
opinion I have of you, are you?” 

‘*No—o.” 

‘An’ you give your word.” 

“That’s what I did, Jim.” 

“You promised to stand for the law, an’ 
the law wants you. The law says to you, 
‘T want Bill Cady,’ an’ you got to perduce 
him. There ain’t no chance to say you 
can’t find him, is there?” 

‘*No—o.” 

“An’ it wouldn’t look right for you to 
say you was afraid of him an’ couldn’t 
make him come. You can’t show no 
white feather in this, can you?” 

“T sure can’t, Jim.” 

‘“*An’ you can’t say to the law, ‘I won’t 
do it,’ cause you’ve give your word. You 
give it solemn, too, an’ you know you 
ain’t goin’ to have no respect for yourself 
if you go back on it, an’ nobody ain’t 
goin’ to have no respect for you.” 

“But it ain’t fair to give me this job, 
Jim,” urged Bill. ‘Why don’t you give 
it to somebody else?” 

“Now, Bill,” argued the sheriff, plain- 
tively, “‘I didn’t s’pose when I made you 


dep’ty you was goin’ to be lookin’ for the 
easy jobs. I can get all kinds of fellers 
for them, but it ain’t so easy gettin’ men for 
the one I’m givin’ you. It’s a compli- 
ment, Bill; that’s what it is. I says to 
myself, ‘I got to get this r’arin’, t’arin’ bad 
man that’s good to put away any dep’ty I 
got an’ might do up me. I got to get him, 
so’s to keep the law from goin’ lame, an’ 
it’s only goin’ to make things worse if he 
gets me. I got to be sure of him,’ I says 
to myself, ‘an’ who can do the job? Why,’ 
I says, ‘there ain’t no man in this livin’ 
world that can get him sure, only Bill 
Cady.’ So I come to you, Bill, an’ it 
looks to me like it’s a friendly act.” 

“Tt sure is,’ admitted Bill. 

“T’m a peace officer, Bill. Mebbe you 
didn’t know that. My business is not to 
have any fightin’ that can be helped, an’ 
you bein’ the only man that can get this 
ornery Bill Cady without a killin’, I come 
to you—an’ you promised, Bill.” 

“There can’t nobody say you got me, 
can there?” asked Bill. 

“No chance for it,”’ answered the sheriff. 
“Tt’ll look like the only man big enough to 
get you is yourself, an’ the law ain’t goin’ to 
forget that, either. It’ll help a lot when 
you bring yourself in, for the law likes 
brave men that can be trusted.” 

“T don’t feel jest right about it,” said 
Bill thoughtfully. ‘* Looks to me like the 
law was askin’ too much o’ me, but I ain’t 
goin’ to balk. You make my duty clear, 
Jim—you sure do—an’ I ain’t goin’ to be 
no measly runt of a dep’ty that ducks his 
first job, ’cause it ain’t to his likin’. I got 
more pride than that. Now, you lope 
back an’ tell the boys that the only man 
that can bring Bill Cady in alive is comin’ 
with him, an’ I look to have ’em turn out 
proper when I come.” 

“They'll do it, Bill. You'll be the 
biggest man in this county.” 

“Sure,” said Bill. ‘tI ought to be. 
The law ain’t so much alone, but me an’ 
the law is some consider’ble. You can 
look for me ‘long about to-morrow 
mornin’. Want to give the boys time to 
get ready, you know, but you needn't 
worry. You got my word; Ill come.” 

“T ain’t worryin’, Bill,’ returned the 
sheriff. ‘If I didn’t know you was white, 
I wouldn’t have you for no dep’ty 0’ mine. 
I jest look for you to do your duty.” 

“Pll do it,” said Bill proudly. 
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The Start at Dawn. 











THE FISHERFOLK OF NEWFOUNDLAND 


By P. T. McGRATH 
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EWFOUNDLAND is famous for 
its dogs, its fogs and its fisheries 
the latter being the greatest in 
the world. Other countries have recog- 
nized fishing centers, like Gloucester in 
New England, Grimsby in Great Britain, 
and St. Malo in France. But New- 
foundland is one vast fishery depot, the 
haven of the argosies from all the neigh- 
boring seas. It is a region unique, with a 
people still more so. Larger in area than 
New York State, its population is less than 
that of Jersey City—a scant 220,000 per- 
sons distributed round a coastline 6,000 
miles in extent, with scarcely a house be- 
yond sight of the sea whence all obtain a 
livelihood. 

For nigh upon four hundred years the 
teeming wealth of its waters has attracted 
the fishermen of Europe and America, yet 
to-day nine-tenths of its surface is unex- 
plored. The interior is an untraveled 
wilderness; its wealth of forests and farm- 
land and mine practically undeveloped. 
The West-of-England ‘‘merchant ven- 
turers” who first enterprised its fisheries, 
held it for themselves alone. They for- 
bade permanent settlement, utilized it asa 
summer station only, and governed it by 
“fishing admirals.’’ The first skipper to 
enter a harbor was admiral there for the 
season; the vice-admiral; the 
third, rear-admiral. The rule was that 
of the quarter-deck; the law, might makes 
right. 

But the sturdy, stubborn fisherfolk 
took root, increased and multiplied— 
slowly, it is true, because the sea and the 
floe took dreadful toll of them; but none 
the less surely, owing to the hardy stock 
of which they were. Succeeding genera- 
tions followed the business of their fore- 
bears, and there was bred a people who 
for sheer daring and absolute endurance 
have no equal in the world to-day. 

Chief among these is the ever-present 
peril to life and limb along an iron-bound 
shore, fighting a daily battle with the 
ocean in its grimmest moods, wresting a 


second, 


subsistence from the vast hungry waters 
floored with vessels’ hulls and human 
bones. Then there is the unending toil, 
the blank monotony, the eternal same- 
ness of the tasks: year in and year out, 
with no variety or relaxation, and not even 
the ordinary conveniences which modern 
progress declares virtually indispensable 
to human happiness. The utter isola- 
tion, too, of long stretches of coast, block- 
aded by ice floes for half the year and lack- 
ing roads the remainder, is terrible to 
endure, the solace of education being 
denied most of them. Settlements are 
located solely for their proximity to the 
fishing grounds, and every cove, creek 
and beach round the seaboard has its 
few lime-washed houses perched high up 
among the beetling cliffs like match-boxes 
on a wall. 

“Why haven’t we got our wharf money 
yet ?” demanded a grizzled codman of the 
inspector in a fishing hamlet three years 
ago, when the annual grant for the repair 
of the public wharf was in some manner 
delayed. 

“‘T don’t know,” responded the official. 
Then, in joke, “‘I suppose the Queen 
hasn’t sent it out.” 

“Oh, well,” commented the graybeard, 
taking this seriously. ‘‘We can’t be too 
hard about it. Maybe she had a bad 
fishery herselj.” 

This represents their ideas of the outside 
world. They are as simple as children, 
and as guileless. Many have never seen 
a horse or a cow. The railroad and the 
trolley-car are beyond their comprehen- 
sion. A visit to St. John’s is an event in 
the lives of all, and a merchant’s automo- 
bile from the capital, visiting an outport 
twenty miles away, caused a panic among 
the inhabitants. The world’s great cities 
are regarded as only so many fishing 
villages of larger growth. An American 
tourist was asked last year ifthey caught 
fish in New York with squid or caplin 
bait, while an Englishman who announced 
himself as from Liverpool was rendered 
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Types of Newfoundland Fishermen. 





On Signal Hill, St. John’s. 
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Taking Fish to Dry on Flakes. 
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Gutting Fish on Board a Fishing Schooner. 
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speechless by the query, ‘‘Were vou ever 
in Gloucester, sir? I’ve got a cousin 
there, fishing with Sol Jacobs.” During 
the late war it was commonly thought, in 
the smaller settlements, that the Boers 
would attack St. John’s, while union with 
Canada was rejected owing to the ‘‘argu- 
ment” that the Canadians ‘‘ would use 
Newfoundland children as ‘gun-wads’ 
for their cannon.” 

Wherever the ingenuity of the most 
venturesome settler could make a foothold 
for stout timbers an outport was fashioned. 
Here the handful of workers rooted them- 
selves on the rocks to search the sea for 
codfish. Here the pitiful drama of their 
lives has been enacted from childhood to 
old age, chasing the seal over mighty ice 
floes, desolated by the midwinter blizzards 
off rugged Labrador, or netting the cod 
amid the turbulent summer gales on the 
deadly Grand Banks. Appalling are the 
tragedies recorded every year in these pur- 
suits. Whole settlements are bereft of 
their breadwinners by a snowstorm on 
the icy waves, and hundreds perish in the 
skiffs or schooners which cruise on the 
codding grounds. Sometimes the seal- 
man may be rescued, frozen and maimed; 
or the bankman may be picked up adrift 
in his open boat, starving and crazed; or a 
schooner’s crew may exist on their water- 
logged craft, spent from toil at the pumps 
and the anxiety of imminent disaster. 

The seal fishery occupies March and 
April and employs about five thousand 
men, in twenty stout wooden steamers 
which penetrate among the floes and let 
the hunters loose among the seal-herds, 
slaughtering them from daylight until 
dark. The crews often go eight and ten 
miles from the ships over the wide-stretch- 
ing crystal plains, and being caught by 
the storms while afar, perish miserably of 
exposure to the biting blast, unable to 
regain their steamers. Oftentimes as 
many as twelve hundred sealmen are 
astray, and board other ships than their 
own, after hours of intense anxiety and 
bitter suffering; and from the shore, too, 
sealmen venture, who swell the totals in 
the fatality lists, being carried off and per- 
ishing by the score. 

The cod fishery occupies from May 
until November. This has three distinct 
branches—the Banks, Shore, and Lab- 
rador fisheries. The first is identical 
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with that of the Americans, Canadians 
and French on the Grand Banks. 
Schooners carrying from twelve to twenty 
men sail for the ledges and anchor there, 
putting out their crews in pairs, in flat- 
bottomed boats, called dories, which con- 
tain trawls, or long lines fitted with hun- 
dreds of baited hooks that the fish swallow 
and are caught with. While the men are 
off at this work, fogs often arise and 
obscure the region, leaving them to drift 
about the ocean in a vain quest for their 
vessels. These craft are also liable to be 
sunk by speeding steamers in the fog or 
swamped by pooping seas, and few years 
pass without ten or twelve vessels and 
one hundred or one hundred and _ fifty 
men being engulfed in the waves. 

The Shore fishery is pursued in the 
inshore waters near the coast, in punts or 
skiffs. The puntman operates with hooks 
and lines, the rudimentary method; the 
skiffman uses a trap, an inclosure of 
netting, sunk in the sea, and so arranged, 
that the herds of cod, in swimming by, 
will blunder into it and become enmeshed. 
Lonely is the lot of the puntman, and 
perilous withal. As his boat swings to 
her grapnel he needs the nimble wit of 
two—one to ply the lines, the other to 
watch the wind. Many a life goes out in 
this calling, many a family waits in vain 
for the return of a father already lying 
in his oozy ocean bed. The frail boat 
and lonely sailor can do little against the 
wrath of the storm. Greater risks, in a 
sense, are run by the skiff crews; but as 
they number five to nine, companionship 
generates partial security. But the gale 
often smites them fatally, too, some boats 
vanishing before the eves of their fellows. 
The women watching on the _hill-tops, 
with flaring torches and ruddy beacons 
alight, are crazed with terror and appre- 
hension as the storm increases and the 
boats battle with wind and wave, maybe 
having to run for miles along the shore to 
harbor or anchor, or else being dashed to 
pieces against the rugged cliffs. Even 
if all goes well, there is the heart-breaking 
prospect of fishing gear destroyed, nets 
torn, boats damaged, stations beaten 
down; all of which have to be replaced, 
with inadequate means and materials, 
and only native handiness and _ infinite 
patience, coupled with unremitting toil, 
to compass the endeavor. 





Mending the Trap. 


In stormy periods, happy is the settle- 
ment that boasts a good harbor. Its 
people are spared the oft-recurring misery 
of anxious hours when the boats are off the 
land. But much of the foreshore is com- 
posed of rampart cliffs, with narrow gaps 
bitten therein or sparse areas of rocky 
beach strewn at their feet. These places 
it is certain death to approach in storm- 
time. Here boats have to be hauled up 
by cranes and capstans, and launched 
from cribs and chutes, while the men carry 
their catch and nets, in baskets strapped 
on their backs, up vertical ladders fixed to 
the rocks. These operations are possible 
only in moderate weather, and the Colo- 
nial Legislature is deluged every year with 
petitions for the repair or providing of such 
accessories, so as to make fishing possible. 
Hundreds of men, living in such places, 


fishing under such disadvantages, bring 
on their shoulders not only their catch, but 
the wood to build or repair their stations, 
the food they eat, and the materials to con- 
struct derricks and windlasses. They 
count this nothing exceptional; their 
fathers had done so, their sons would do 
likewise. And with surprising ingenuity 
and fertile resource they overcome serious 
natural obstacles, and make efficient the 
primitive adjuncts they contrive. 

The chief Shore fishery is off Cape St. 
Mary’s,a famous codding ground. Here, in 
the season, a thousand boats are moored 
and when a storm comes up, woe to those 
lax in leaving. In the awful gale of 1875, 
some three hundred and fifty souls perished 
there in a single night. Some skiffs went 
down at their anchors, the shrieks of 
their doomed crews rising above the blast. 





Bringing in the Fish. 


Others were driven ashore and beaten to 
pieces, their occupants meeting the same 
fate. Several were flung high against the 
cliffs, and dropped back with their human 
freight into the yawning abyss below. 
One was tossed into a crevice seventy-two 
feet above high-water mark. Of her five 


men, four perished when she cracked in 
two and her stern shot down again; the 
other, a fine young man of twenty-two, 
was rescued next day by volunteers let 


down by ropes from the hill above. He 
Was a raving maniac and has never re- 
covered his reason. 








Fishermen Disposing of the Catch. 


The Labrador fishery is a business 
peculiar in itself. It is conducted by 
some 20,000 Newfoundlanders, who leave 
their homes every June and voyage to that 
sterile northern strand—men, women and 
children—where they live in turf huts or 
timber shacks, or on shipboard, until 


October, and then return home with their 
fare of cod. They divide into two classes 


—stationers and floaters. The former 
fish from fixed points on the shore. The 
latter cruise up and down the coast, 


netting the cod where they can. The sea- 
board is uncharted, unlighted, forbidding 
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and poorly harbored. In the early months 
it is beset by ice floes; in mid-season bergs 
are a constant menace; towards the au- 
tumn furious gales are frequent. Often 
one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
fishing crafts are ice-bound in June for 
weeks, unable to get north, and when 
they do, some are frequently forced on 
the rocks or crushed between the floes. 
Last year the schooner Puritan, with 
forty-seven souls aboard, was driven 
against some barren islets off the main- 
land, in a dense midnight fog. With 
extreme difficulty forty out of the fifty- 
seven souls aboard made their way to 
land, most of them scantily clad, and here 
they remained for a week, subsisting on 
sea-birds and eggs, until rescued by 
another craft. Some years previously the 
schooner Queen was wrecked under 
similiar conditions, but her few survivors 
perished miserably of starvation, within 
sight of a settlement, having no boat to 
escape in and their signals being unnoticed 
in the dull autumn weather; the fires they 
kindled at night being attributed by the 
frightened observers on the mainland 
to supernatural agencies. Some months 
later their bones were found, and a diary, 
kept by one of them, revealed their melan- 
choly story. 

When the vessels are crushed in the ice, 
the occupants try to make their way to 
land across the floes, or else camp thereon 
until succored. The icebergs, ghostly 
monsters stealing silently by and proving 
a wraith of ruin to the fabric unlucky 
enough to strike them, often send a stout 
craft to her doom. But it is the naked 
ribs of scores of vessels along the coast 
which attest most completely the extent 
of the destruction wrought by the autumn 
gales on Labrador, when every harbor is a 
tumble of breakers and every craft has her 
moorings trebled. Rope and chain and 
timber frequently cannot hold the ships, 
and then it is ‘‘every man save himself.” 
But the heroism of the fisherfolk disdains 
this, and the stories of self-sacrifice and 
gallant rescues along Newfoundland and 
Labrador would fill volumes with as 
golden records as the world knows of. 
Every year gives opportunity for the dis- 
play of this virtue, as not a week passes 
during the fishery season without some 
disaster occurring which brings out the 
sterling quality of the manhood of these 
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toilers of the deep. How extensive are 
the shipping disasters along Labrador is 
best evidenced by the fact that in 1886 
no less than 217 vessels were driven ashore 
and over 7,000 people had to be conveyed 
home in steamers chartered by the Gov- 
ernment; while last season the little mail- 
boat brought back 285 shipwrecked fisher- 
men in one trip, and 217 the next, 52 
schooners having been broken against the 
rocks. 

Such are the industrial conditions which 
confront the Newfoundlander. Never- 
ending toil is the portion of all. The 
women dry the fish while the men catch it. 
Even the children, boys and girls, are 
pressed into service in their tender years, 
and the very dogs are trained to assist. 
These sagacious brutes accompany their 
masters to the offing, and there, alert on 
the boat’s bow, jump into the sea when a 
big cod is brought to the surface, gripping 
it with iron jaws until it is killed by the 
fisherman, lest it might break clear from 
the hook. Then, on nearing the shore, 
the dogs swim in with the lines by which 
the women, at the capstans, smartly warp 
the boats to a place of safety. In launch- 
ing them again over the shingly beaches, 
the dogs make after the wooden rollers, 
or “‘runways,”’ used to prevent these being 
sucked off by the surf. And so intelligent 
are the animals that they always tow these 
ashore by the end, not the middle, as the 
labor is far less that way. The children 
are free of the boats as soon as they can 
toddle. Boy or girl, they can all row or 
sail a punt at six or seven, and at fourteen 
the lad counts as a full-fledged ‘‘hand” 
in skiff or schooner, while the maid takes 
her place in the splitting stage, to assist in 
the processes of gutting and cleaning the 
catch. Two boys of twelve killed 117 
and 98 seals, respectively, ‘‘at the ice” 
last spring, and a fisher-lad’s ‘‘ education ” 
is complete, in the larger outports where 
schools exist, at about the same age. By 
the time he is twenty a youth of promise 
achieves the honor of commanding a 
schooner or owning a skiff himself. Early 
marriages and large families are the rule, 
and the whole character of life on the coast 
tends to physical and moral excellence. 
The sea has no terrors for these people. 
Daring, courageous, keen-witted in their 
industry but otherwise innocent as infants, 
self-reliant and adaptable, imperiling 
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their own lives to rescue an endangered 
colleague and sharing their last crust with 
a poorer neighbor, they are a splendid and 
rare type of men in this age of contrasting 
trails. 

The Newfoundlander is his own ship- 
wright, blacksmith and sailmaker. He 
builds his schooner, equips her and navi- 
gates her; 
and some- 
times feloni- 
ously loses 
her, though 
more often 
she suwc- 
cumbs to 
the perils of 
the sea. In- 
surance is 
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judge recalled them to know what was 
their difficulty. 

“Oh, we’ve agreed all right, my lord,” 
explained the foreman, ‘‘but some of the 
jury are for giving him his insurance.” 

On the other hand, larceny is the most 
severely punished of all the offenses in the 
criminal calendar. This is because so 
many peo- 
ple goto 
Labrador, 
leaving all 
their effects 
behindthem 
in their 
houses, and 
so many 
other Shore 
fishers and 
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men are 
poor, and 
many craft 
go unse- 
cured. Then 
a storm 
arises, for- 
tune darkly 
frowns, and 
the smack 
goes to bot- 
tom almost 
ere the crew 
can leave 
her, if, in- 
deed, they 
succeed in 
that. The 
fruits of a 
lifetime’s 
toil and sav- 
ing vanish in a twinkling, and because of 
this and the temptation to barratry, that 
crime is leniently dealt with. There is rec 
ord of an owner wiring the skipper of a 
stranded craft to ‘‘take no unlawful means 
to get her off,” while in another instance 
the captain was notified that ‘‘the vessel is 
insured against total loss only.” Two 
years back a man sued for the insurance 
on his vessel—lost at Labrador. The 
underwriters presented such evidence of 
his having scuttled her that his lawyer 
withdrew the case. The man was there- 
upon arrested for the crime, and in due 
course put on trial. When the jury re- 
tired they remained out so long that the 











A Half-hour’s Nap. 


lies have to 
be absent 
from _ their 
homes all 
day, besides 
leaving their 
fish exposed 
about their 
stations all 
night, that 
the thief in 
an outport 
is shunned 
as a pariah. 
To steal a 
fish is a 
crime of 
enormity, 
and to de 
sert from 
the fishery 
earns six months in jail, because it throws 
back all the rest of the crew. 

The fisherfolk and their villages are 
interesting to visit. Cod is their coin; 
bullion and banknotes rarely figure in 
their trading. They barter their catch for 
food, raiment and fishing gear—nothing 
fancy, only the bare necessaries of life, as 
the most arduous toiling hardly insures 
them more. Affluence is a relative term. 
A comrade of Jim Smith’s rejoiced that 
Jim’s widow was left so ‘well off”: she 
had a house, a boat and twenty dollars in 
cash—to face life with six small children! 

The tragic realities of life are faced by 
them with unflinching courage. Surgeons 
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and doctors there are none save in the 
larger centers. Every household acquires 
a working knowledge of the treatment of 
simple ills, for which patent medicines 
of one hundred years ago, like Dutch 
Drops, are employed; graver troubles are 
submitted to the ministrations of some 
self-constituted healer—a ‘‘ wise woman,” 
or ‘‘the seventh son of a seventh son,” 
whom tradition has endowed with -Escu- 
lapian powers. It was one of these who 
essayed an important obstetric operation 
with a large fish-hook, and only a few 
months ago a woman gave birth to a child 
in an open boat while crossing a bay to 
seek the services of a female attendant. 
The natural strength of their rugged con- 
stitutions enables them to resist many 
ailments, while their temperate habits tell 
in their favor also. They are addicted 
to tea-drinking to such an extent as to 
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have elicited a special paper on the subject 
by a naval surgeon on one of the gunboats, 
who attributes to this cause dyspepsia, 
melancholia and dementia. 

Of late years many of them have taken 
to farming on a small scale, said “‘farms” 
being little larger, in most cases, than a 
family grave-plot. In rocky parts the 
soil is **made,” being that brought out as 
ballast in the holds of English vessels 
which return with fish cargoes; elsewhere 
patches are cleared in the sterile soil and 
manured with fish offal. Much of the 
coast is so bare that bodies have to be 
conveyed for miles to be buried, and it is 
a saying that most of the ‘‘ back country ” 
is not even a howling wilderness because 
it won’t support anything to howl. Fish, 
however, is the mainstay of the island, 
and must continue to be, even though 
mines and factories and saw-mills are 
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coming to be seen. The Newfound- 
landers reckon fishing above all callings, 
for the love of it is implanted in them. 
Yet, in spite of poverty, trials and fi- 
nancial perplexities, their hospitality is 
unbounded. The humblest cottage stands 
open to you, and you are welcome to its 
best, in bed or board, without cost or 
comment. It may not be much they have 
to offer you, but such as it is their good- 
will attends it. Occasionally, in the desire 
to heap favor upon you, the cuisine pro- 
vokes disaster, as in the case of the ‘‘law- 
yer from St. John’s” who was contesting 
a northern district and on visiting a cer- 
tain outport was treated by the ‘leading 
inhabitant” to a dinner of pork and 
cabbage, pudding, blueberry jam and 
goat’s cream on the one dish, at the sight 
of which delectable mess his proud stom- 
ach rose in disdain, and he beat a precipi- 
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tate retreat. The incident, becoming 
known, lost him the election. Frugal 


fare is the common experience, but the 
appetite engendered by travel about the 
coast makes it appear delicious, and the 
kindly sentiment of the often involuntary 
hostess, called from spreading fish to pre- 
pare your meal or contrive you a bed on 
the floor, makes the acquaintance with 
these simple, cordial souls a positive pleas- 
ure. 

For the ‘‘outlander” the island is only 
accessible during the summer months; 
but then the visit will more than repay 
one. Here the wearied vacationist can 
recuperate, the artist revel in studies for 
easel or camera, the tourist enjoy the 
companionship of a people at once child- 
like in their trust and lion-like in their 
courage, strong and hearty and splendid 
in their struggle for existence. 


‘ 





A Stranger in the Settlement. 








* Dick raised his rifle and pressed its muzzle against the man’s chest,” 
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XXIX 


HE girl was lying face down as he 
had left her. Already the wind- 
row of the snow was beginning to 

form, like the curve of a wave about to 
break over her prostrate body. He sat 
down beside her, and gathered her into his 
arms, throwing the thick three-point blan- 
ket with its warm lining over the bent 
forms of both. At once it was as though 
he had always been there, his back to the 
unceasing winds, a permanence in the 
wilderness. The struggles of the long, 
long trail withdrew swiftly—they had 
never been. And through the unreality 
of this feeling shot a single illuminating 
shaft of truth: never would he find in him- 
self the power to take the Trail again. The 
bubbling fever height of his energies sud- 
denly drained away. 

Mack, the hound, lay patiently at his 
feet. He, too, suffered, and he did not 
understand, but that did not matter; his 
faithfulness could not doubt. For a sin- 
gle instant it occurred to the young man 
that he might kill the dog, and so procure 
nourishment with which to extricate him- 
self and the girl; but the thought drifted 
idly through his mind, and so on and 
away. It did not matter. He could never 
again follow that Trail, and a few days 
more or less - 

The girl sighed and opened her eyes. 
They widened. 

“Jibiwanisi!” she whispered. 

Her eyes remained fixed on his face, 
puzzling out the mere facts. Then all at 
once they softened. 

“You came back,’’ she murmured. 

Dick did not reply. He drew her a 
little closer into his arms. 

For a long time they said nothing. Then 
the girl: 





“Tt has come, Jibiwdnisi; we must die,” 
and after a moment, “You came back.” 

She closed her eyes again, happily. 

“Why did you come back ?” she asked 
after a while. 

“T do not know,” said Dick. 

The snow sifted here and there like 
beach sand. Occasionally the dog shook 
himself free of it, but over the two human 
beings it flung little by little the whiteness 
of its uniformity, a warm mantle against 
the freezing. They became an integral 
part of the landscape, permanent as it, 
coeval with its rocks and hills, ancient as 
the world, a symbol of obscure passions 
and instincts and spiritual beauties old as 
the human race. 

Abruptly Dick spoke, his voice harsh: 

“We die here, little sister. I do not 
regret. I have done the best in me. It 
is well for me to die. But this is not your 
affair. It was not for you to give your 
life. Had you not followed you would 
now be warm in the wigwams of your 
people. This is heavy on my heart.” 

“Was it for this you came back to me?” 
she inquired. 

Dick considered. ‘‘No,”’ he replied. 

“The south wind blows warm on me,” 
she said, after a moment. 

The man thought her mind wandered 
with the starvation, but this was not the 
case. Her speech had made one of those 
strange lapses into rhetoric so common 
to the savage peoples. 

“Jibiwanisi,” she went on solemnly, 
“to me now this is a land where the trees 
are green and the waters flow and the sun 
shines and the fat deer are in the grasses. 
My heart sings like the birds. What 
should I care for dying? It is well to die 
when one is happy.” 

“Are you happy, May-may-gwan?” 
asked Dick. 
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For answer she raised her eyes to his. 
Freed of the distraction of another pur- 
pose, clarified by the near approach of 
death, his spirit looked, and for the first 
time understood. 

“‘May-may-gwan, I did not know,” said 
he, awed. 

He meant that he had not before per- 
ceived her love for him. She thought he 
had not before realized his love for her. 
Her own affection seemed to her as self- 
evident as the fact that her eyes were 
black. 

“Yes, yes,’ she hastened to comfort 
what she supposed must be his distress, 
“T know. But you turned back.” 

She closed her eyes again and appeared 
to doze in a happy dream. The North 
swooped above them like some greedy 
bird of prey. 

Gradually in his isolation and stillness 
Dick began to feel this. It grew on him 
little by little. Within a few hours, by 
grace of suffering and of imminent death, 
he came into his woodsman’s heritage of 
imagination. Men like Sam Bolton gained 
it by patient service, by living, by the slow 
accumulations of years, but in essence it 
remained the same. Where before the 
young man had seen only the naked 
material facts, now he felt the spiritual 
presence, the calm, ruthless, just, terrible 
Enemy, seeking no combat, avoiding none, 
conquering with a lofty air of predestina- 
tion, inevitable, mighty. His eyes were 
opened, like the prophet’s of old. The 
North hovered over him almost palpable. 
In the strange borderland of mingled illu- 
sion and reality where now he and starva- 
tion dwelt, he thought sometimes to hear 
voices, the voices of his enemy’s triumph. 

“Ts it done?” they asked him insis- 
tently. ‘“‘Is it over?” Are you beaten? 
Is your stubborn spirit at last bowed down, 
humiliated, crushed? Do you relinquish 
the prize—and the struggle? Is it done ?”’ 

The girl stirred slightly in his arms. 
He focussed his eyes. Already the day 
had passed, and the first streamers of the 
aurora were crackling in the sky. 

Mack, the hound, lay in the position he 
had first assumed, his nose between his 
outstretched fore-paws. So he had lain 
all that day and that night. So it seemed 
he must intend to lie until death took him. 
For on this dreadful journey Mack had 
risen above the restrictions imposed by 


his status as a zodlogical species, had 
ceased to be merely a dog, and by virtue 
of steadfastness of loyalty of uncomplain- 
ing suffering had entered into the higher 
estate of a living being that has fearlessly 
done his best in the world before his call 
to leave it. 

The girl opened her eyes. 

“‘Jibiwanisi,” she said faintly, ‘the end 
is coming.” 

Agonized, Dick forced himself to con- 
sciousness of the landscape. It contained 
moving figures in plenty. One after the 
other he brought them within the focus of 
scrutiny and dissolved them into thin air. 
If only the caribou herds 

He looked down again to meet her gaze. 

“Do not grieve. I am happy, Jibi- 
wanisi,” she whispered. 

After a little, ‘‘I will die first,”’ and then, 
“This land and that there must be 
a border. I will be waiting there. I will 
wait always. I will not go into the land 
until you come. I will wait to see it— 
with you. Oh, Jibiwdnisi,” she cried 
suddenly with a strength and passion in 
startling contrast to her weakness, ‘I 
am yours, yours, yours! You are mine.” 
She half raised herself and seized his two 
arms, searching his eyes with terror, trying 
to reassure herself, to drive off the doubts 
that suddenly had thronged upon her. 
“Tell me,” she shook him by the arm. 

“T am yours,” Dick lied steadily; ‘‘my 
heart is yours. I love you.” 

He bent and kissed her on the lips. 
She quivered and closed her eyes, with a 
deep sigh. 

Ten minutes later she died. 








XXX 


THIs was near dawn of the fourth day. 
Dick remained always in the same atti- 
tude, holding the dead girl in his arms. 
Mack, the hound, lay as always, loyal, 
patient to the last. After the girl’s de- 
parture the wind fell, and a great stillness 
seemed to have descended on the world. 

The young man had lost the signifi- 
cance of his position, had forgotten the 
snow and cold and lack of food, had for- 
gotten even the fast of death which he was 
hugging to his breast. His powers, burn- 
ing clear in the spirit, were concentrated 
on the changes taking place within him- 
self. By these things the world of man- 
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hood was opened to him; he was no longer 
a boy. To most it comes as a slow 
growth. With him it was _ revelation. 
The completeness of it shook him to the 
foundations of life. He took no account 
of the certainty of his own destruction. 
It seemed to him, in the thronging of new 
impressions, that he might sit there for- 
ever, a buddha of contemplation, looking 
on the world as his maturity had read- 
justed it. 

Never now could he travel the Silent 
Places as he had heretofore, stupidly, 
blindly, obstinately, unthinkingly, worse 
than an animal in perception. The wilder- 
ness he could front intelligently, for he 
had seen her face. Never now could he 
conduct himself so selfishly, so brutally, 
so without consideration, as though he 
were the central point of the system, as 
though there existed no other preferences, 
convictions, conditions of being that 
might require the readjustment of his own. 
He saw these others, for the first time. 
Never now could he live with his fellow- 
beings in such blindness of their motives 
and the passions of their hearts. His 
own heart, like a lute, was strung to the 
pitch of humanity. Never now could he 
be guilty of such harm as he had unthink- 
ingly accomplished on the girl. His eyes 
were opened to human suffering. The 
life of the world beat through his. The 
compassion of the greater humanity came 
to him softly, as a gift from the portals of 
death. The full savor of it he knew at 
last, knew that finally he had rounded out 
the circle of his new domain. 

This was what life required of his last 
consciousness. Having attained to it, 
the greater forces had no more concern 
with him. They left him a poor, weak, 
naked, human soul, exposed to the dread 
of the North. For the first time he saw 
them in all their terror. They clutched 
him with the fingers of cruel suffering so 
that his body was racked with the tor- 
tures of dissolution. They flung before 
his eyes the obscene, unholy shapes of 
illusion. They filled his ears with voices. 
He was afraid. He cowered down, cover- 
ing his eyes with his forearms, and 
trembled, and sobbed, and uttered little 
moans. He was alone in the world, alone 
with enemies who had him in their power 
and would destroy him. He feared to 
look up. The man’s spirit was broken. 


All the accumulated terrors which his 
resolute spirit had thrust from him in the 
long months of struggle rushed in on him 
now that his guard was down. They 
rioted in the empty chambers of his soul. 

“Ts it done?” they shrieked in triumph. 
“Ts it over? Are you beaten? Is your 
spirit crushed? Is the victory ours? Is 
it done?” 

Dick shivered and shrank as from a 
blow. 

“Ts it done?” the voices insisted. ‘‘Is 
it over? Are you beaten? Is it done?” 

The man shrieked aloud in agony. 

“Oh, my God!” he cried. ‘‘Oh, yes, 
yes, yes! I am beaten. I can do noth- 
ing. Kill me. It is done.” 
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As though these words were a signal, 
Mack, the hound, who had up to now 
rested as motionless as though frozen to 
his place, raised himself on his haunches 
and gazed earnestly to the North. 

In the distance Dick seemed to make 
out an object moving. As he had so often 
done before, by an effort he brought his 
eyes to focus, expecting, as also had hap- 
pened so often before, that the object 
would disappear. But it persisted, black 
against the snow. Its outlines could not 
be guessed; its distance could not be esti- 
mated; its direction of travel could not be 
determined. Only the bare fact of its 
existence was sure. Somewhere out in 
the waste, it, moving, antithesized these 
other three black masses on the whiteness: 
the living man, the living animal, the dead 
girl. 

Dick variously identified it. At one 
moment he thought it a marten near at 
hand; then it became a caribou far away; 
then a fox between the two. Finally, 
instantaneously, as though at a bound, it 
had leaped from indeterminate mists to 
the commonplace glare of every day. He 
saw it was a man. 

The man was moving painfully, lifting 
each foot with an appearance of great 
effort, stumbling, staggering sideways 
from time to time as though in extreme 
weakness. Once he fell. Then he re- 
covered the upright as though necklaced 
with great weights. His hands were 
empty of weapons. In the uncertainty 
of his movements he gradually approached. 
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Now Dick could see the great emacia- 
tion of his features. The bones of his 
cheeks seemed to press through his skin, 
which was leathery and scabbed and 
cracked to the raw from much frosting. 
His lips drew tight across his teeth, which 
grinned in the face of exhaustion like the 
travesty of laughter on a skull. His eyes 
were lost in the caverns of their sockets. 
His thin nostrils were wide, and through 
them and through the parted lips the 
breath came and went in strong rasping 
gasps, audible even at this distance of 
two hundred paces. One live thing this 
wreck of a man expressed. His forces 
were near their end, but such of them as 
remained were concentrated in a deter- 
mination to go on. He moved painfully, 
but he moved; he staggered, but he always 
recovered; he fell, and it was a terrible 
labor to rise, but always he rose and 
went on. 

Dick Herron, sitting there with the dead 
girl across his knees, watched the man 
with a strange detached curiosity. His 
mind had slipped back into its hazes. The 
world of phantasms had resumed its sway. 
He was seeing in this struggling figure a 
vision of himself as he had been, the self 
he had transcended now, and would never 
again resume. Just so he had battled, 
bringing to the occasion every last resource 
of the human spirit, tearing from the deeps 
of his nature the roots where life germi- 
nated and throwing them recklessly before 
the footsteps of his endeavor, emptying 
himself, wringing himself to a dry fibrous 
husk of a man that his Way might be com- 
pleted. His lips parted with a sigh of 
relief that this was all over. He was as an 
old man whose life, for good or ill, success 
or failure, is done, and who looks from the 
serenity of age on those who have still 
their youth to spend, their years to dole 
out day by day, painfully, in the intense 
anxiety of the moral purpose, as the price 
of life. In a spell of mysticism he sat 
there waiting. 

The man plodded on, led by some com- 
pelling fate, to the one spot in the white 
immensity where were living creatures. 
When he had approached to within fifty 
paces, Dick could see his eyes. They 
were tight closed. As the young man 
watched, the other opened them, but 
instantly blinked them shut again as 
though he had encountered the searing 
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of a white-hot iron. Dick Herron under- 
stood. The man had gone snow-blind. 

And then, singularly enough, for the first 
time it was borne in on him who this man 
was, what was the significance of his 
return. Jingoss, the renegade Ojibway, 
the defaulter, the maker of the dread 
mysterious Trail that had led them so far 
into this grim land! Jingoss was blind, 
and, imagining himself still going north, 
still treading mechanically the hopeless 
way of his escape, had become bewildered 
and had turned south. 

Dick waited, mysteriously held to in- 
action, watching the useless efforts of this 
other from the vantage ground of a wonder- 
ful fatalism—as the North had watched 
him. The Indian plodded doggedly on, 
on, on. He entered the circle of the little 
camp. Dick raised his rifle and pressed 
its muzzle against the man’s chest. 

“Stop!” he commanded, his voice 
croaking harsh across the stillness. 

The Indian with a sob of mingled emo- 
tion, in which strangely enough relief 
seemed the predominant note, collapsed 
to the ground. The North, insistent on 
the victory but indifferent to the stake, 
tossed carelessiy the prize at issue into 
the hands of her beaten antagonist. 

And then, dim and ghostly, rank after 
rank, across the middle distance drifted 
the caribou herds. 
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Ir was beyond the middle of summer. 
The day had been hot, but now the velvet 
night was descending. The canoe had 
turned into the channel at the head of the 
island on which was situated Conjuror’s 
House. The end of the journey was at 
hand. 

Dick paddled in the bow. His face had 
regained its freshness, but not entirely its 
former boyish roundness. The old air of 
bravado again sat his spirit—a man’s 
nature persists to the end, and immortal 
and unquenchable youth is a gift of the 
gods—but in the depths of his strange 
narrow eyes was a new steadiness, a new 
responsibility, the well-known, quiet, com- 
petent look, invariably a characteristic of 
true woodsmen. At his feet lay the dog, 
one red-rimmed eye cocked up at the man 
who had gone down to the depths in his 
company. 
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The Indian Jingoss sat amidships, his 
hands bound strongly with buckskin 
thongs, a man of medium size, broad face, 
beady eyes with surface lights. He had 
cost much; he was to be given no chance 
to escape. Always his hands remained 
bound with the buckskin thongs, except 
at times when Dick or Sam stood over him 
with a rifle. At night his wrists were 
further attached to one of Sam’s. Mack 
too understood the situation, and guarded 
as jealously as did his masters. 

Sam wielded the steersman’s paddle. 
His appearance was absolutely unafiected 
by this one episode in a long life. 

They rounded the point into the main 
sweep of the east river, stole down along 
the bank in the gathering twilight, and 
softly beached their canoe below the 
white buildings of the Factory. With a 
muttered word of command to their cap- 
tive, they disembarked and climbed the 
steepness of the low bluff to the grass plot 
above. The dog followed at their heels. 

Over by the guns, indistinct in the fall- 
ing twilight, the accustomed group of 
voyageurs and post-keepers were chatting, 
smoking, humming songs in the accus- 
tomed way. The low velvet band of 
forest against the sky; the dim squares of 
the log houses punctuated with their dots 
of lamplight; the masses of the Storehouse, 
the stockade, the Factory; the long flag- 
staff like a mast against the stars; the 
constant. impression of human life and 
activity—these anodynes of accustomed- 
ness steadied these men’s faith to the 
supremacy of human institutions. 

On the Factory veranda could be dimly 
made out the figures of a dozen men. 
They sat silent. Occasionally a cigar 
glowed brighter for a moment, then dulled. 
Across a single square of subdued light the 
smoke eddied. 

The three travelers approached, Sam 
Bolton in the lead, peering through the 
dusk in search of his chief. In a moment 
he made him out, sitting, as always, square 
to the world, his head sunk forward, his 
eyes ‘gleaming from beneath the white 
tufts of his eyebrows. At once the woods- 
men mounted the steps. 

No one stirred or spoke. Only the 
smokers suspended their cigars in midair 
a few inches from their faces in the most 
perfect attitude of attention. 

“Galen Albret,’” announced the old 
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woodsman, ‘“‘here is the Ojibway, Jin- 
goss.” 

The Factor stirred slightly, his bulk, 
the significance of his features, lost in 
obscurity. 

“*Me-en-gan!” he called sharply. 

The tall straight figure of his Indian 
familiar glided from the dusk of the ve- 
randa’s end. 

“To-morrow at smoke time,’’ com- 
manded the Factor, using the Ojibway 
tongue, ‘‘let this man be whipped before 
the people, fifty lashes. Then let him be 
chained to the Tree for the space of one 
week, and let it be written above him in 
Ojibway and in Cree that thus Galen 
Albret punishes those who steal.” 

Without a word Me-en-gan took the 
defaulter by the arm and conducted him 
away. 

Galen Albret had fallen into a profound 
silence which no one ventured to break. 
Dick and Sam, uncertain as to whether or 
not they too were dismissed, shifted un- 
sasily. 

‘““How did you find him?” demanded 
the Factor abruptly. 

“We went with old Haukemah’s band 
down as far as the Mattawishguia. There 
we left them and went up stream and over 
the divide. Dick here broke his leg and 
was laid up for near three months. I 
looked all that district over while he was 
getting well. Then we made winter travel 
down through the Kabinikagam country 
and looked her over. ,We got track of this 
Jingoss over near the hills, but he got wind 
of us and skipped when we was almost on 
top of him. We took his trail. He went 
straight north, trying to shake us off, and 
we got up into the barren country. We'd 
have lost him in the snow if it hadn’t been 
for that dog there. He could trail him 
through new snow. We run out of grub 
up there, and finally I gave out. Dick 
here pushed on alone and found the Injin 
wandering around snow-blind. He run 
onto some caribou about that time, too, 
and killed some. Then he came back 
and got me:—I had a little pemmican and 
boiled my moccasins. We had lots of 
meal, so we rested up a couple of weeks, 
and then came back.” 

That was all. These men had done a 
great thing, and thus simply they told it. 
And they only told that much because it was 
their duty; they must report to their chief. 
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Galen Albret seemed for a moment to 
consider, as was his habit. 

“You have done well,”’ he pronounced 
at last; “‘my confidence in you was justi- 
fied. The pay stands as agreed. In 
addition I place you in charge of the post 
at Lost River, and you, Herron, in charge 
of the Mattagami Brigade.” 

The men flushed, deeply pleased, more 
than rewarded, not by the money, nor the 
advancement, but by the unqualified satis- 
faction of their commander. 

They turned away. At this moment 
Virginia Albret, on some errand to her 
father, appeared outlined in slender youth 
against the doorway. On the instant she 
recognized them. 

“Why, Sam, and Dick,” she said, ‘“‘Iam 
glad to see you. When did you get back ?’ 

“Just back, Miss Virginia,” replied 
Sam. 

“That’s good. I hope you’ve had a 
successful trip.” 

“Ves,” answered Sam. The woods- 
men stood there a little awkwardly, wish- 
ing to be polite, not sure as to whether 
they should now go without further dis- 
missal. 

““See, Miss Virginia,’ hesitated Sam, 
to fill in the pause, ‘‘I have your handker- 
chief yet.” 

* “Ym glad you kept it, Sam,” replied 
the young girl; “and have you yours, 
Dick ?” 

And suddenly to Dick the contrast 
between this reality and that other came 
home with the vividness of a picture. 
He saw again the snow-swept plain, the 
wavering shapes of illusion, the mock suns 
dancing in unholy revel. The color of 
the North burned before his eyes; a mad- 
ness of the North unsealed his lips. 

“‘T used it to cover a dead girl’s’ face,” 
he replied bluntly. 

The story had been as gray as a report 
of statistics—so many places visited, so 
much time consumed. The men smoking 
cigars, lounging on cushioned seats in the 
tepid summer air, had listened to it unim- 
pressed, as one listens to the reading of 
minutes of a gathering long past. This 
simple sentence breathed into it life. The 
magnitude of the undertaking sprang up 
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across the horizon of their comprehension. 
They saw, between the mile-post mark- 
ings of Sam Bolton’s dry siatements of 
fact, glimpses of vague, mysterious and 
terrible deeds, indistinct, wonderful. The 
two before them loomed big in the sym- 
bolism of the wide world of men’s en- 
durance and determination and courage. 

The darkness swallowed them before 
the group on the yeranda had caught its 
breath. In a moment the voices about 
the cannon raised in greeting. A swift 
play of question and answer shot back 
and forth. ‘Out all the year?” “‘ Where? 
Kabinikagam? Oh yes, east of Bruns- 
wick Lake.” “Good trip?” ‘That’s 
right.” “Glad of it.” Then the clamor 
rose, many beseeching, one refusing. The 
year was done. These men had done a 
mighty deed, and yet a few careless an- 
swers were all they had to tell of it. The 
group, satisfied, were begging another 
song. And so, in a moment, just as a 
year before, Dick’s rich husky barytone 
raised in the words of the old melody. 
The circle was closed. 


“There was an old darky, and his name 
was Uncle Ned, 
And he lived long ago, long ago——” 


The night hushed to silence. Even 
the wolves were still, and the giddes down 
at the Indian camp ceased their-endless 
quarreling. Dick’s voice had all the 
world to itself. The men on the Factory 
veranda smoked, the disks of their cigars 
dulling and glowing. Galen Albret, in- 
scrutable, grim, brooded his unguessable 
thoughts. Virginia, in the doorway, rested 
her head pensively against one arm out- 
stretched against the lintel. 


“For there’s no more work for poor old 
Ned, 
He’s gone where the good darkies go, 


the song finished. There succeeded the 
great compliment of quiet. 

To Virginia it was given to speak the 
concluding word of this episode. She 
sighed, stretching out her arms. 

‘“The greatness of my people,” she 
quoted softly 


END 


IN A NORTHERN VALLEY 


By MATTHEW 


North-land there is a narrow and 

winding valley, near one end of which 
is a small but attractive village, much fre- 
quented from the middle of July to the 
middle of September by lovers of mid- 
summer gaieties. In June and the early 
part of July, on the other hand, visitors to 
the valley are attracted there by the fresh- 
ness of the woods and fields and by the 
early brightness of coloring in flowers and 
foliage. This is the season when Filius 
and I like best to go there, particularly 
because then the little rivers thereabouts 
run cold and strong, and moderately 
abound in such trout as may be found in 
mountain streams by those who know how 
and where to look for them. 

They are not large, these mountain 
trout, their standard of measurement 
being inches rather than ounces, but they 
are beautiful to look at and are strong and 
gamey. A ten-inch brook trout, caught 
with a light fly-rod while you are wading 
down the bed of a mountain stream that 
rushes and tumbles over slippery boulders 
will often afford quite as much sport as 
his two or three-pound cousin, captured 
while you are comfortably seated in a 
canoe on the surface of a smooth lake. 

On a morning that was bright and 
clear, though cool enough for late fall, 
we left our hotel promptly at six o’clock, 
seated in a buckboard drawn by a pair 
of small but capable mountain horses. 
The road took us down through the vil- 
lage, over a rustic bridge that crossed a 
small stream tributary to the one chosen 
for our day’s fishing, and then past the last 
of the hotels just beginning to show signs 
of life. Ten minutes later we swung 
around a bend in the valley and lost sight 
of all signs of civilization, except the nar- 
row road before us winding through the 
trees, now up, now down—our river on 
one side, the heavily wooded mountains 
on the other. 

At the point where we commenced our 
day’s fishing the river started on a sharp 
descent, winding down among boulders 
and over ledges, with here and there 
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short rapids followed in quick succession 
by falls of varying heights. At the bottom 
of each fall there was generally a pool of 
deep water, foaming under and near the 
fall and shallowing off towards a sloping 
shelf of rock at the far end, and bounded 
on one side by the river bank and on the 
other by either a small sandy beach or a 
wall of rock. It was in one of these likely 
places that Filius caught his first trout. 
We had been fishing along slowly for 
nearly an hour and he had missed one or 
two good chances, so I now sent him 
ahead with renewed caution towards a 
good-sized boulder that covered the ap- 
proach to a very promising bit of water. 
Creeping up to the sheltering rock with 
due care and without haste, he swung his 
line over the top and dropped in gently 
on the further side, the current cutting his 
hook under the fall, and then sweeping it 
straight down towards a submerged shelf 
of rock beneath which it seemed certain 
there would be a fish. We were not mis- 
taken, for he was fast in an instant to a 
good-sized trout, which he handled with 
commendable coolness and after a few 
minutes successfully landed on one of the 
little beaches. 

We kept on down stream, over boulders, 
under fallen trees, and sometimes through 
the woods in order to get by the more 
difficult places; and by noon we had 
caught a number of fair-sized trout, seven 
having been taken from one hole. But 
it was not only in the pools that we found 
them, Filius doing best in the rapids, 
where the ripple and foam made it less 
easy for the trout to see him, and where 
the swift water carried his line out straight 
and made his bait play about temptingly. 
So I left the rapids for him and his bait- 
hook, while I took care of the pools with 
my flies, although I also took to bait- 
fishing at times. Fly-fishing is unques- 
tionably the most scientific and in every 
way the most satisfactory sort of fishing 
that one can have; but there are days when 
the finest book of flies obtainable will be 
of no use in these mountain streams; and 
on one of these days, if you wish to take 








home a creditable catch of trout, you 








“Winding down among boulders and over ledges.” 


must bait your hook with a plump worm, 
put a couple of split shot on your leader, 


and fish in deep water 


Then, if you find 


after a while that the unexpected is hap- 
pening, and that the trout are jumping 
at the two flies you will usually have tied 
on above your bait hook, you can im- 
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mediately substitute a third fly for the 
latter and so enjoy the sport in your own 
way until conditions again compel you 
to change. 

We stopped for luncheon and to com- 
pare notes by the outlet of a small tribu- 
tary brook whose ice-cold water came 
from far up on the mountain side. Now 
in this comparing of notes and talking 
over your morning’s experience and ob- 
servations, during your noon hour, you 
come to realize, perhaps more than at any 
other time, the existence of a fact which 
proves, as I think all anglers will agree, 
that catching fish is not the only attractive 
feature of a day’s fishing. 

On the return to our day’s fishing, my 
first fish in the afternoon was taken quite 
unexpectedly, but proved to be a very 
good one. I had been casting about rather 
aimlessly, having on for flies two hackles 
and a Montreal, and, as I stepped down 
from a rock into water about knee-deep, 
I started a good-sized trout almost from 
under my feet. I watched carefully the 
direction he took, and, judging that he 
had sought shelter in what appeared to be 
a very deep hole underneath a ledge on 
the opposite side of the river, I drew back 
as quietly as possible, and, crossing the 
river some distance above, came down 
through the woods and secured a position 
from which I could throw my flies over 
the place where I thought the trout was 
lurking, all the time keeping well hidden 
myself. But it was of no use, and, al- 
though I made several accurate casts, my 
flies twice falling exactly where I wanted 
them to, I was unable to get a rise. Yet 
so sure was I that the trout was there, that 
I determined to try another way. I ac- 
cordingly went back into the woods again 
and came down behind the ledge, on top 
of which I crept on my hands and knees 
and reached a position directly over the 
deepest part of the hole. I substituted a 
lively and very ugly worm for my end 
fly and dropped in very gently and 
quietly. The bait went down slowly 
about six or seven feet and was then 
taken hard. I struck promptly, and in 
a few minutes succeeded in landing my 
fish on a shelf at the down-stream end of 
the ledge, where I secured him without 
difficulty. 

Our afternoon’s fishing was, on the 
whole, rather better than our forenoon’s, 


although most of our trout were now taken 
one at a time in the rapids, from behind 
sheltering boulders, or under overhanging 
banks, where masses of projecting roots 
reached out into the water. Occasionally, 
however, we passed a broad pool where 
we could with care pick out three or four 
good fish. Such a place we came upon 
in the latter part of the afternoon. There 
were two large boulders in the bed of the 
stream leaning towards each other in such 
a way that their upper halves touched, 
while below they spread apart and formed 
a tunnel-like opening leading to a well- 
shaded and fairly deep pool on the further 
side. I turned this over to Filius, and, 
by allowing the current to sweep his line 
through the opening, all the time keeping 
himself well out of sight, he managed to 
take five of the best trout he caught during 
the day without moving from his position. 

Meanwhile, I passed on to a place 
known as “the Gorge.” This was a deep 
cut in the river bed, the sides of which 
were so nearly perpendicular, and their 
tops so thickly fringed with scrubby pines, 
that the only comfortable way to get past 
the spot was to go around through the 
woods. Other than this, there was no 
way but to scramble along the sloping 
rock, clinging to roots and branches all 
the way. It was rather a wild and diffi- 
cult place, and one generally avoided, 
though more especially because the long 
stretch of clear water at the bottom of the 
cut was one of those still pools which ex- 
perienced anglers * say—and_ generally 
correctly—never contain anything but 
very small trout. On this occasion, how- 
ever, I decided to go through. So, calling 
to Filius and signaling by a wave of my 
hand that he was to go around through 
the woods and meet me below, I started 
my scramble along the rock, pushing my 
rod ahead of me and all the time keeping 
hold of a root or a branch with one hand 
or the other. When about half-way 
through, I stopped to look at the water 
below me. It was so clear that I could 
easily distinguish objects at a depth of 
seven or eight feet, and so still that there 
seemed to be an almost entire absence of 
current. To test this, I managed to free 
the fly hooked to the bar of my reel and 
drop it—a good-sized silver doctor—into 
the water. It fell lightly, and the instant 
my leader touched the surface I saw, to 
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my surprise, a large trout come slowly and 
deliberately from beneath a rock at the 
bottom of the river and take the fly. It 
was done without either haste or hesita- 
tion, and there was no rush or jump until 
I struck him and hooked him securely. 
Then there wasa change. When I started 
through ‘‘the Gorge,” I had taken a turn 
with my line around the handle of my 
reel, to keep the line from running out if 
it caught in the bushes, and in conse- 
quence I was now in a curious predica- 
ment; for, had I let go my hold on the 
roots behind me to free the line which was 
drawn taut by the struggling fish, I should 
have promptly slid down about fifteen 
feet of rock and into about seven feet of 
water. On the other hand, there at the 
other end of my line was one of the best 
trout I had seen for many a day, wildly 
thrashing about and threatening every 
instant either to break my rod or tear him- 
self free of the hook. It was a desperate 
situation, but there appeared to be only 
one thing to do, which was to hold on; 
so I held on, and the fates were kind. 
The fish went down stream and up 
stream, up into the air and down to the 
bottom of the river; but my rod and 
line both held, and finally he wore him- 
self out and lay exhausted on top of 
the water. Then came the most un- 
scientific detail of the entire performance. 
I could not lift my catch to where I lay, 
clinging to the bushes, for the length of 
line I had out prevented it; neither could 
I, without letting go of my rod, move to 
any other place except into the river. I 
was therefore reduced to the awkward 
expedient of lifting my fish just clear of 
the water—all I could do—and, my rod 
bending almost to the breaking point. 
swinging him sideways to and fro until I 
got a swing long enough and strong 
enough to send him into the bushes above 
me. There, after more scrambling along 
the rock and much disentangling of my 
line, I managed to secure him. He was 
a handsome trout, black on top and a rich 
golden yellow below, while the spots on 
his sides were of unusual number and 
brilliancy. His length was thirteen inches 
and his weight fourteen ounces. 

But my best and, as it happened, my 
last trout that day was taken late in the 
afternoon, when the shadows were long 
and the air cool and still. I made—just 


before reaching the bridge where our day’s 
fishing was to end—several casts into a 
series of rapids ahead of me and, length- 
ening my line with each throw, finally 
made a long cast to one side and dropped 
my flies quietly on the surface of a long 
triangular pool, where a sudden turn in 
the river had cut away part of the bank; 
it was the place I had been aiming for. 
The upper part was practically a dark, 
leafy inclosure, while below, the pool 
broadened and deepened considerably. My 
flies were a brown hackle, a white miller, 
and at the end a new and bright silver doc- 
tor. This combination fell by good fortune 
at the upper end of the pool and was swept 
safely down under the trees before I 
checked it. The instant I began to draw 
it back, the miller was taken with a rush 
and vigor that told me at once that some- 
thing out of the common in a small moun- 
tain stream had taken place. The fish 
took my flies down to the end of the pool, 
the leader just clearing the branches as it 
swept by; then back again and across 
under the bank, where he hada fine chance 
to tie my line up among the trees. But 
he failed once, and I gave him no second 
chance; for, by the time he was ready for 
his second rush, I had worked my way, 
reeling up my line as I advanced, to a 
point opposite the middle of the pool, 
and from there I was able to check him 
from going either up or down stream, 
and so prevent his sliding over the falls 
at one end, or again carrying my line in 
among the branches at the other. He 
went through the usual performance, 
dashing from one side of the pool to the 
other, sulking, and then leaping into the 
air when least expected to; but he became 
exhausted at last and, tolling him gently 
to the water’s edge, I was obliged, having 
no net, to lift him. Everything held, 
however, and with one quick lift I laid 
him securely among the rocks. We ex- 
amined him long and critically, and then 
measured him. His length was fourteen 
and a half inches, and his weight was 
afterwards found to be nineteen ounces 
—a very satisfactory ‘“‘last fish,” making 
our united catch for the day one hundred 
and twenty-three trout, some small ones, 
some very good ones, but all of that won- 
derful brilliancy of coloring found only in 
trout inhabiting the cold waters of moun- 
tain streams. 
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HOW THE NATIONAL GAME DEVELOPED 


SOME BASEBALL REMINISCENCES 


By JAMES 


HE first newspaper report of a base- 
ball game that I remember reading 
was an account of a game played 

at Hoboken, N. J., in 1859. It appeared 
in an illustrated weekly, and was such a 
novel and interesting event that the weekly 
gave a double-page illustration. 

There were no baseball schedules in 
those days, and nobody lay awake nights 
hatching up reasons why Harvard should 
not play Princeton and why Yale should 
play Pennsylvania. All that was needed 
was an occasion such as a Fourth of July 
celebration, a county fair, a house-raising, 
or some other event of that nature. The 
occasion for this particular game was the 
entertainment given to a team of English 
cricketers then touring this country, and 
defeating ‘‘United States’ twenty-twos” 
with commendable regularity. We had 
evolved a game from the old English 
““rounders,’’ which we called baseball, and 
we wanted to show our cousins what a 
high old game it was. 

It may have been the ‘‘humors of the 
day” editor who wrote the report, which 
was as follows: 


Baseball differs from cricket, especially in 
there being no wickets. The bat is held 
high in the air. When the ball has been 
struck, the “outs” try to catch it, in which 
case the striker is “out,” or, if they cannot 
do this, to strike the striker with it when he 
is running, which likewise puts him “ out.” 

Instead of wickets, there are, at this game, 
fotir or five marks called bases, one of 
which, being the one at which the striker 
stands, is called “ home.” 

As at cricket, the point of the game is to 
make the most runs between bases ; the party 
which counts the most runs wins the day. 


The fact that the reporter thought it 
necessary to explain how the game was 
played indicates the extent of the public’s 
knowledge of baseball at that time, and 
even he wasn’t quite sure whether there 
were four bases or five. When he says a 
base runner may be put out by hitting him 
with the ball, he makes no mistake, for 
that was an actual fact; and it was con- 
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sidered a good play on the part of a base 
runner to draw a throw from the pitcher, 
for usually the runner would dodge the 
throw and gambol around the bases while 
the fielders were hurrying after the ball. 
This rule was abolished as soon as the 
game became popular, for a baseman, 
instead of touching a runner with the ball, 
would often ‘‘soak”’ him at short range, 
which generally brought forth unprintable 
remarks from the soakee. 

The artist in illustrating this game was 
not far behind the reporter. The picture 
shows us several hundred spectators, and, 
with the exception of a few ladies and gen- 
tlemen seated in carriages, the only person 
sitting down in the entire assemblage is the 
umpire; and, as if to show the perfect tran- 
quillity of his mind and his contempt for 
foul tips, he leans gracefully back in his 
chair with his legs crossed. The basemen, 
instead of “playing off,” are standing, 
each with one foot on his base, and a base 
runner is ‘‘glued to third,’ although the 
pitcher is about to deliver the ball. In 
short, the general aspect of the field is 
enough to give a modern baseball captain 
nervous prostration.. 

To a person who has followed outdoor 
sports during the past score of years, it 
must seem almost incredible that there 
should have been such apathy in regard to 
athletic games as existed before the War 
of the Rebellion. At that time school 
teachers, as a rule, were advocates of the 
Blimer principle, which condemned all 
kinds of sports on the ground that they 
interfered with studies; and such present- 
day champions of athletic sport as Dean 
Briggs of Harvard and Professor Wood- 
berry of Columbia would have been re- 
garded as fanatics by those old-time peda- 
gogues, while a Sheldon, a Kraenzlein ora 
‘* Bill” Reid must needs be well up in pros- 
ody and conic sections to command rec- 
ognition from the faculty. This preju- 
dice against outdoor sports extended to all 
classes of men who regarded a minute’s 
time taken in recreation as just that much 
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time wasted. This trip of the English 
cricketers, in 1859, seems to have been a 
sort of missionary affair—an attempt on 
their part to arouse an American interest 
in cricket and athletic sports in general. 
They came at the invitation of sport-loving 
Americans, and at the latter’s expense. It 
is a curious fact that the “United States’ 
twenty-two” that played against the Eng- 
lishmen at Hoboken was composed of 
eighteen English-born players and but 
four native Americans. The weekly men- 
tioned gave a full-page illustration of the 
visiting team, and great was the astonish- 
ment of many readers when they found 
that the players were full-grown men. 
‘“‘Land sakes alive, men with whiskers 
playing ball!” exclaimed the old ladies. 

It was right at this time that we made 
our choice between cricket and baseball as 
our national game. There was plenty of 
“sporting blood” lying dormant in the 
veins of our young men, and the cricketers’ 
performances aroused it to action. The 
game was found to be fascinating and 
invigorating, but young America looked 
askance at a game that required a day and 
sometimes two days to play to a finish. 
Such a ‘‘waste of time” was beyond all 
reason, to their minds, and the fact that 
baseball possessed many of the good fea- 
tures of cricket, and could be played with- 
out interfering with business or studies, 
seemed to them a good argument in its 
favor. Our English-born citizens who 
had hoped to establish cricket as our 
national game gave up the idea when they 
found that the hustle and bustle tempera- 
ment of Americans was not congenial to it, 
and the credit of developing baseball from 
a crude schoolboy’s game into a national 
sport is due to several of these selfsame 
old-time cricketers. 

A notably hard worker in perfecting the 
game was the late Harry Wright, born in 
England in 1835, and a member of the St. 
George’s Cricket Club of America in the 
’50s. He became a member of the first 
baseball club organized in this country, 
the Knickerbockers, of New York, and in 
1865 joined the Gothams, when as cap- 
tain he had the opportunity to introduce 
and perfect many of his own good ideas. 
In 1868 the first professional club was 
organized, the famous Cincinnati Red 
Stockings, and, under Mr. Wright’s man- 
agement, it performed the unequaled feat 


of playing over a year without losing a 
game. In 1857 the ‘‘ National Associa- 
tion of Baseball Players” was organized. 
Until 1871 the games played were under 
the rules of this association, which went 
out of existence after the season of 1870. 
Then the ‘National Association of Pro- 
fessional Baseball Players” was formed. 

The original framers of rules made a 
poor job of it, as scarcely any two localities 
interpreted them alike. This naturally 
led to much confusion when two clubs 
from different cities met. In 1860 Henry 
Chadwick, a close friend of Harry Wright, 
joined the N. A. P. B. P., and a few years 
later became chairman of the Committee 
on Rules. By diligent work he brought 
order out of chaos, and, to quote from a 
resolution passed by the National League 
in 1894, he “unselfishly devoted his time, 
his talents, and his energies, by voice and 
pen, to establish baseball as the national 
game of America.” 

In the early ’60s there were clubs in 


‘such cities as New York, Boston and 


Philadelphia that played periodically, but 
the game was not well known throughout 
the country. Indeed, it is doubtful if 
eighteen men could be found in many 
cities of ten thousand inhabitants who 
could play. As a matter of fact, as late 
as 1866 my brother and I went on a vaca- 
tion trip to Somersworth, N. H., and were 
the first persons to carry a regulation ball 
and bat into that town. During our so- 
journ we taught the game to the Somers- 
worthies. Somersworth is a_ hustling 
manufacturing city, and is now repre- 
sented in the New England League by 
several of the League’s best players. 
Before the war, New England boys 
played what was known as the ‘ Massa- 
chusetts game.” In this the bases were 
placed at the corners of a square instead 
of at the points of a diamond—the bases 
being about fifty feet apart, with the home 
base midway between first base and fourth 
base, making five bases in all. When the 
game was played in the street, as was 
often the case, trees and hitching - posts 
usually served as bases, while flat stones 
and old tin plates were used in an open 
field. The players were known as the 
catcher, pitcher, basemen and ‘‘scoots.” 
In some localities the scoot was known as 
the ‘‘scout,” and in others as_ the 
“‘shacker.” While eight or ten players 
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usually constituted a ‘‘side,”’ there was 
really no limit to the number, and when a 
lad appeared on the field during a game, 
the captain whose turn it was to choose a 
player would shout: ‘‘ Hey, Bill, hurry up; 
you’re on my side!” and Bill would join 
the scoots, if no other vacancy presented 
itself. This no-limit-to-a-side rule gave all 
the boys a chance to get into the game; but 
when there were a dozen or more on a side 
the big boys had a most unpleasant man- 
ncr of growing impatient waiting for their 
turn at the bat and would often step up to 
the plate and bat whenever the spirit 
moved. This always caused dissension 
in the ranks, and if the boy who owned the 
ball imagined he wasn’t receiving fair play, 
it was no unusual thing for him to pocket 
the ball until matters were satisfactorily 
adjusted. 

Sides were chosen in this manner: Two 
of the best players were selected as cap- 
tains, and then one of these would toss the 
bat to the other, who would catch it about 
midway of its length. They would then 
alternate in placing their hands one above 
the other, until the end of the bat was 
reached; the boy having the last grasp had 
his first choice. To prove that this last 
hold on the bat was a legitimate grasp, the 
captain would often be compelled to swing 
the bat three times around his head and 
throw it a distance of six bat lengths. The 
positions of catcher, pitcher and basemen 
being filled, the scoots were chosen. There 
was a short scoot behind the pitcher, a 
long scoot like a center-field, a back scoot 
behind the catcher, and several plain, 
every-day scoots who mixed in almost any- 
where. We didn’t know anything about 
fouls in that game, and as some boys were 
experts in batting a ball directly over the 
catcher’s head, such batsmen made things 
lively for the back scoot. This promis- 
cuous kind of batting in a street lined with 
high-board fences often called into play 
the ‘‘fence scoot,” who sat on top of a 
fence and fielded the balls that went over 
it. Sometimes there was a fine old gar- 
den on the other side of a fence, filled with 
poppies, hollyhocks, roses and _ goose- 
berry bushes. The fence scoot’s lot was 
not a happy one when he found himself 
crawling among those thorny bushes after 
the ball, while his colleagues were shout- 
ing: ‘‘Sling ’er in quick, Nicholsey!” from 
one side, and from the other came a voice 


squeaking: ‘“‘Get out of my garden, ye 
rascalion, or I’ll have the constable on ye!” 
The peril of his position was oftentimes 
intensified by the hastening footsteps of 
the gardener and his dog. 

The rules of the game were similar to 
those used in the ‘‘New York game,” as 
our now national game was then called, 
except in the manner of scoringruns. In 
some sections it was the rule that when a 
long hit was made, or the ball lost, the bats- 
man could make not more than one run, 
while in other localities the runner could 
make as many as he was able, as in cricket. 
That is, he could keep tearing around the 
bases, rolling up runs, until the ball was 
put in play. I recall one game in which, 
when my side had a good lead, an oppos- 
ing batsman hit the ball into some tall 
grass near second base. We ‘‘outs’’ lost 
sight of it, but the batsman did not, and, 
unseen by us, picked it up and kept on 
running until his side had a safe lead. 
When the Massachusetts schoolboys were 
playing their brand of ball, the New York 
game was the game in general vogue 
throughout the country and this style of 
playing gradually replaced the other in 
New England. 

During war times the country was too 
much engrossed in military and naval 
affairs to pay much attention to sports, but 
after Grant had struck out Lee and retired 
the side, and peace seemed assured, base- 
ball took a new lease on life. The occa- 
sional tours of prominent amateur clubs 
increased interest, and the publication of 
the Haney edition of baseball rules in 
1866, and the DeWitt edition a few years 
later, led to a thorough understanding of 
the game, which resulted in the formation 
of many amateur clubs throughout the 
country. Still the interest and enthusiasm 
was of a passive sort, as a rule, there being 
but few games that aroused much excite- 
ment. 

The amateur did not have time for the 
practice essential to bringing out the 
beauties of baseball, and it was no uncom- 
mon occurrence when two minor clubs 
were to play for the captains to agree on 
six innings, as a full game took too much 
time; and nobody laughed if a player quit 
in the middle of a game and requested a 
substitute to take his place as he was 
“tired of playing.” It took the profes- 
sional Cincinnati Red Stockings to de- 
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monstrate the good points in baseball, and 
the skill they displayed during their tours 
of 1868 to 1870, which extended from 
Boston to San Francisco, was a revelation 
to the spectators and a lesson to the jog- 
trot amateurs. 

During these years the popularity of 
baseball increased marvelously. The first 
game ever played was in 1845, between 
“scrub” teams, in New York City. Dur- 
ing the twenty years that followed to 1865, 
its increase in popularity was nothing 
compared to the gain made from 1866 to 
1870, and in 1871 it is probable that there 
were more good amateur clubs in the coun- 
try, outside of college teams, than there 
are to-day. In 1866 one baseball manu- 
facturing concern alone turned out over 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars’ 
worth of balls. We called these balls 
pigskins, but as a matter of fact they were 
covered with horse-hide. There were 
several grades, listed about as follows: 
“Regulation, one dollar”; ‘Bounding 
Rock, seventy-five cents”; “‘Cock of the 
Walk, fifty cents”; ‘Young America, 
twenty-five cents.” The term “bounding 
rock” amused the anti-baseballists, and 
seemed painfully appropriate to the soft- 
handed novices. All these balls were of 
the “lively” variety, but about 1876 a ball 
with but little rubber in its composition 
was introduced and called a ‘‘dead ball’’; 
and some stained a deep red were called 
“red deads.” With a lively ball, im- 
mense scores were often run up; to pre- 
vent this and save the fielders from run- 
ning their legs off, the dead ball was intro- 
duced; but it was too dead and proved a 
failure. 

The year 1870 saw baseball well estab- 
lished and deserving its title of national 
game. Of the amateur clubs, the Har- 
vard University team was one of the 
strongest, virtually defeating the famous 
Red Stockings in one game. The score 
stood seventeen to twelve in Harvard’s 
favor at the beginning of the ninth inning, 
and with two Reds out, Goodwin, the 
Harvard pitcher, was hit by a batted ball 
and injured. He recovered sufficiently 
to pitch the game out and then fainted— 
the Reds, meanwhile, piling up eight runs 
and winning. The game was played in 
Cincinnati. Imagine a Harvard team of 
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to-day going so far from home to play a 
professional club! 

In that year the Cambridge small boy 
looked upon Archie Bush and his players 
as occupying positions of honor several 
points higher than the President of the 
United States and his cabinet. 

Another notable achievement of a Har- 
vard nine was the twenty-four inning and _ 
no run game in 1877, with the Manchester 
(N. H.) Club. In this game, Catcher 
Tyng, of the Harvards (yes, Jim Tyng— 
perennial Jim Tyng), made the unpre- 
cedented record of thirty-one put-outs and 
three assists. While this game was inter- 
esting and exciting in its early part, it grew 
somewhat monotonous after the fifteenth 
inning, owing to the fact that the dead ball 
used became ‘‘punky” and the batsmen 
were unable to knock it outside the dia- 
mond. The pitching of Ernst amused 
the spectators, however, and I think Ernst 
must have been the pioneer contortion 
pitcher. 

“It was customary in those days for a 
pitcher to stand erect and deliver the ball 
with the hand below the shoulder, but 
Ernst had a way of tucking the ball behind 
his back, looking over his right shoulder, 
and elevating his léft leg as he pitched. 
This seemed to the spectators a bad case 
of monkey business, and always called 
forth derisive remarks from the small 
boys. His record of fifteen strike-outs, 
and but four flies knocked into the out- 
field as outs, shows that he knew his 
business at all events. 

The scores of a few games played by 
leading clubs in 1869 show that a player’s 
occasional request for a substitute to 
run a few laps for him was not without 
reason. 


Harvards, 39; Lowells, 16. 

Clippers of Philadelphia, 87; Nation- 
als, 9. 

Harvards, 40; Fairmounts, 14. 

Lowells, 102; Andersons, of Lynn, 8. 

Cincinnatis, 70; Unions, of St. Louis, 9. 

Eckfords, 45; Atlantics, 25. 


These are fair samples of the scores 
made by the best clubs. Those by some 
of the minor clubs oftentimes resembled 
the scores of a billiard match. 





























A Fine Bit of Road in the Making. 





GETTING GOOD ROADS IN AMERICA 


By FRANKLIN MATTHEWS 


HAT is known asthe Good Roads 
W Movement has reached the 
stage where practically every- 
body approves of it. The most difficult 
work in this propaganda has been to con- 
vince those who would be benefited most 
by good roads, that it was to their advan- 
tage to have them. That much accom- 
plished, those directly concerned gave 
their approval, provided somebody else 
paid the bill. There is nothing appar- 
ently for which the average American 
farmer has been more reluctant to pay 
than to bury a lot of stone in a public 
highway and then dress it with more care 
than the ordinary person would dress 
himself, and all for thousands besides him- 
self to drive over. Now the farmer has 
reached the stage where he not only ap- 
proves of the scheme but is willing to pay 
his share. This means that the fight has 
been won. Good roads are coming and 
coming rapidly. 

The agitation for this boon is no longer 
confined to wheelmen and automobile 
owners. The man who wants it most is 
the man who has farm produce to sell and 


wishes to get it to a railroad station at the 
lowest possible cost. Among those who 
are agitating the matter of improved 
highways are governors, federal and state 
legislators, railroad officials, manufac- 
turers, suburban residents, wheelmen, 
drivers, and riders., The Federal Gov- 
ernment has established a Public Roads 
Inquiries Bureau in the Department of 
Agriculture, where a vast amount of in- 
formation regarding the methods of road- 
making, the soils of various states and the 
conditions attending upon the construc- 
tion of highways has been gathered and 
placed at public disposal. 

While there seems to be unanimous 
approval of the movement, few persons 
realize exactly what good roads are, or 
grasp the full meaning of their benefits. 
A good road really means a much-traveled 
highway in the country, covered- with 
stone, bound solidly, and laid so deep that 
frost will not affect it or storms cause it to 
break up. Another more concise defini- 
tion, and one that will appeal to everyone, 
is that a good road should be one that has 
a water-tight roof on it and a dry cellar 
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under it. To build such a road in the 
North requires a stone foundation from 
eighteen inches to three feet deep. In 
the South, where there is little or no frost, 
gravel, clay, or sand may be used,- the 
chief object there being to get a road that 
will shed water. To build an ideal road 
not only requires skill but an application 
of scientific methods. 

What is to be gained in a financial sense ? 
The Department of Agriculture has esti- 
mated that it costs the farmers of this 
country about $ 950,000,000 a year to 
move their products to railroad stations 
for shipment. In the North the average 
haul is from six to seven miles and in the 
South and West it is nearly nine miles. 
The average cost of a wagon load in the 
North is $1.89, and $2.72 in the other 
states. According to the Agricultural 
Department estimates, it costs the Ameri- 
can farmer about twenty-five cents to haul 
a ton the distance of a mile. On the 
average the railroads charge less than 
one-half a cent for hauling a ton the same 
distance. An ordinary team can haul 
three tons a mile on an improved road as 
easily as it can haul one ton the same dis- 
tance on the average country road of the 
present day. 

In studying the statistics gathered by 
the Agricultural Department on the 
length and cost of hauls by farmers one 
begins to realize how some of the profits 
of farming are eaten up. New Jersey 
has the shortest average haul, four miles. 
Arizona seems to have the longest, sixty 
miles. The farmers of the far Western 
states generally traverse long distances. 
Here are some of them: Idaho, 24.5 miles; 
Utah, 38; Wyoming, 40; California, 10.9; 
Montana, 14.5; New Mexico, 34; Oregon, 
10; South Dakota, 11.8. In the Southern 
states the hauls are about 10 miles, while 
in the North and East they go as low as 
six miles on the average. The farmer, 
therefore, can get his goods to market at 
one-third the present cost. This, in other 
words, means a saving of more than 
$600,000,000 a year to the farmers of the 
country. Stupendous as these figures are, 
there is another set even more astonishing. 
According to the Department of Agri- 
culture’s figures, the increase in the value 
of farms and farm property as a result of 
building such highways would be more 
than $5,000,000,000. Now it is esti- 


mated also that there are nearly 2,000,000 
miles of roads in the United States that 
should be developed. The cost of im- 
proving these roads, to make satisfactory 
highways, runs from $2,000 to $5,000 a 
mile. It is doubtful if, taking the entire 
country, the average cost would be more 
than’ $3,000 a mile. In other words, for 
the expenditure of $6,000,000,000 the 
farms would be increased in value at once 
by at least $5,000,000,000, and the farmers 
would save $600,000,000 a year. This 
puts before us a simple business proposi- 
tion, the mere statement of which carries 
immediate conviction as to its utility. In 
states like New York, where there are 
more than 80,000 miles of roads, and New 
Jersey and Massachusetts, where there are 
about 18,000 miles of roads in each, the 
increased value of property would prob- 
ably be in a far greater ratio than in the 
more unsettled parts of the country. 
The cost of road-building varies in the 
different places according to the topog- 
raphy of the country and the proximity 
of the stone used. A satisfactory high- 
way can be built eighteen feet wide ex- 
clusively of stone usually for $3,000 to 
$3,500 a mile. These are known as 
macadam roads. A more costly stone 
road running from $4,000 to $6,000 a 
mile is the Telford road. Both are named 
after Scotchmen who first devised the 
systems. The macadam road consists 
of a deep foundation of large stones, laid 
as smoothly together as possible, the 
foundation stones being of a nearly uni- 
form size. A layer of smaller stones is 
placed over the foundation and rolled 
down, binding the two together. Then 
layers of crushed stone, each layer being 
of finer quality than its predecessor, are 
rolled into and over the foundations. The 
final layer is of very fine crushed stone. 
The whole settles itself into a compact 
mass, almost as smooth as a flag-stone, 
from which water runs off as soon as it 
falls. The Telford road is more expen- 
sive because its foundation is laid with 
more care. The foundation stones are of 
a uniform size and are laid with the ends 
uppermost, like so many bricks set up on 
edge. These are bound together by 
smaller sizes of stone, the various dressings 
of finer stone being laid and rolled in the 
same way as for the macadam roads. 
The durability of such a highway is un- 
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Cross-walks of Jerome Avenue, near Fordham, N. Y. 








Between the Ship Canal and Spuyten Duyvil Creek, New York. 
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A Section of Broadway at Kingsbridge, N. Y. 


questionably longer than any other kind 
of a road known. 

The State of New Jersey has long been 
foremost in the building of good roads. 
Trap rock, probably the best kind of 
material for this work, is found in abun- 
dance in the state, and experience gained 
from many years has resulted in bringing 
down the cost to the minimum. The 
New Jersey roads are costing now from 
twenty-five to seventy cents a square yard. 
The average cost is about fifty cents a 
square yard. Variation in the width, 
depth and style of the roads accounts for 
the differences in price. Where gravel 
has been used entirely or in part in build- 
ing roads the cost has gone as low as $1,000 
a mile, but good macadam roads cost from 
$2,000 to $5,000 a mile. Within five 
years, however, the cost of the New Jersey 
roads has been lessened greatly by the 
improvements in road-making machinery. 
Roads that now cost $5,000 a mile, cost a 
few years ago from $6,000 to $7,000 a 
mile. Some extra fine stretches of Tel- 
ford roads used to cost, less than ten years 
ago, as much as $10,000 a mile. 

As illustrating how topography affects 
road-building it may be said that the road 


which cost $4,000 a mile in New Jersey 
costs fully $5,000 a mile in Massachusetts. 
The engineering difficulties in an uneven 
country like Massachusetts are more 
severe than in New Jersey, where the 
country is comparatively flat. It is doubt- 
ful if any better roads are made than those 
now being constructed in Massachusetts. 

One progressive step in the cheapening 
of road-making has been the employment 
of convict labor. The use of this labor 
has also tended to solve a question in 
penology that has puzzled the authorities 
of many states. Working on the roads 
has always seemed to be a proper employ- 
ment for convicts. Organized labor does 
not object to this work, as it does to nearly 
every kind of manufacturing in prisons. 
By some peculiar method of calculation, 
the labor unions do not regard a convict 
working on a public road as taking some 
other man’s job, and therefore there is 
little objection to it. A dozen states have 
made legal provision for using convicts 
in this work. Among them are Tennessee, 
Georgia, North Carolina, Delaware, Iowa, 
New Jersey, New York, Indiana, Ohio, 
Kentucky and Michigan. The result has 
been to cheapen the cost of construction 
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about one-half. This reduction in cost 
has appealed strongly to the taxpayers, 
and in consequence a further extension 
of the system is likely. 

Within a year New York made a notable 
experiment in road-building with convict 
labor. In Oneida county a macadam 
road a mile long was built by prisoners at 
a cost of twenty-five cents per capita a day 
for the labor. The county furnished the 
stone crusher, the steam roller, and the 
wagons used for hauling the stone. The 
standard specifications of the state in 
road-building were adopted, and the work 
was performed under the supervision of 
the path master of the district. It was 
one of the most costly of macadam roads. 
By private contract it would probable 
have cost $9,500 a mile. The cost with 
convict labor was only $4,500. It makes 
a large difference whether you pay your 
laborers $1.25 or twenty-five cents a day. 
The state engineer has given his approval 
for the extension of the plan. He believes 
not only in building the roads with con- 
vict labor, to as large an extent as possible, 
but he would operate stone quarries in the 
same way. It is believed that if the 
quarries and crushers were operated by 


convict labor a further saving of from 
$500 to $1,000 a mile would result. 

Georgia has built many miles of mac- 
adam roads with convict labor, and the 
cost has been under $3,000 a mile. In 
Tennessee some counties own their own 
road-making machinery, and this fact, 
with the use of convict labor, has brought 
down the price for serviceable roads of 
low grade to $225 a mile. California has 
employed convicts in this work for a 
long time, and the saving in expense of 
building the highways where they were 
worked has been more than fifty per cent. 
Of course, there are not enough convicts 
in any state for all the road-building that is 
required, but if a large part of them were 
used in any state it would not only reduce 
the cost of the roads to a large extent, but 
would help to solve one of the most vexa- 
tious of penal problems that the authori- 
ties have to grapple with, namely, How 
shall convicts be employed to the best 
advantage without exciting the bitter 
opposition of the manual laborers with 
whom they compete ? 

The general plan of state codperation 
in constructing these highways is for the 
legislature to appropriate a certain sum 
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for good roads in counties where the ex- 
pense is divide damong the state, county 
and township. After the appropriation 
is made, the county makes application for 
state aid, the county authorities pledging 
a certain share of the expense, upon the 


of producing crushed stone, useless ex- 
penditures being gradually eliminated, 
the cost of codperation by state, county 
and township has grown smaller from 
year to year. 

New Jersey ranks first in the construc- 





Opening Up a New Road. 


petition of certain individuals who have 
already promised to provide their pro rata 
share of the cost. New York, Massachu- 
setts, California and other progressive 
commonwealths have adopted this system. 
With the cheapening of special road-con- 
structing machinery and the lessened cost 


tion of good roads. Macadam roads have 
been constructed there for more than 
thirtv years. In the Oranges alone more 
than 300 miles have been built. The 
Orange Mountain has an_ outcropping 
ledge of trap rock. The haul was almost 
entirely down hill and the result was that 
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a quarter of a century ago the various 
communities known as the Oranges prob- 
ably had the best roads in the country. 
They were largely urban roads, but 
gradually were extended into the country, 
and now for miles and miles in Essex 





result is that, considering the size, popu- 
lation and wealth of the state, there are 
better roads in New Jersey than anywhere 
else in the country. 

In 1898 New York took up the subject 
of good roads. The legislature appro- 
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Working on the Road. 


county some of the finest roads in the 
United States may be seen. The move- 
ment spread to other counties and soon 
the state took a share in the work. State 
aid was applied first in the lower part of 
the commonwealth near Camden. At 
once the benefits were apparent, and the 


priated $50,000 as a beginning for the 
state’s share. The state was to bear not 
more than fifty per cent. of the cost, the 
county thirty-five per cent. and the town- 
ship fifteen per cent. That system has 
been followed ever since, but the appro- 
priations have increased rapidly, growing 














The Steam Roller. 


from $50,000 at first to $500,000 in 1901-2. 
Applications for the state aid have come 
in so rapidly that the money was lit- 
erally snapped up, and various communi- 
ties have had to wait their turns to begin 
the work. Governor Odell has been one 
of the advocates of the cause. In 
the governor’s own county, Orange, a 
road eleven miles long from Newburgh, 
the governor’s home, to Woodbury has 
been constructed at a cost of $2,000 a 
mile. The cost of trap rock in that nigh- 
borhood is low, and for that reason the 
road has been built cheaply. A similar 
highway in other parts of the state would 
cost as much as $6,000 a mile. New York 
roads cost a little more than those in New 
Jersey, but less than those of Massachu- 
setts. Access to good stone quarries 
represents the difference in cost, the roads 
themselves being about on a par. 
Connecticut is known as a good road 
builder in the family of states. Since 
1895 the state has expended $400,000 a 
year in this work. The state pays one- 
half of the cost of construction, and the 
townships concerned the other half. For 
the last three years the entire sum appro- 
priated by the state has been applied for 
by the townships, and year by year the 
good roads movement gathers increased 
impetus. Macadam roads in that state 
are from eighteen to twenty feet wide, 


and cost nowadays from $3,000 to $5,000 a 
mile. 

There is no state aid plan in Rhode 
Island, but the State Commissioner of 
Highways is empowered by the legisla- 
ture to build a half-mile sample road in 
towns that apply for it. The result has 
been that, of the 2,200 miles of roads in 
that commonwealth, fully 500 have been 
improved in accordance with the specifi- 
cations of these half-mile samples. Ver- 
mont and Maine have shown signs of a 
progressive policy in keeping with the 
other New England states. The country 
is largely wild in those states, but there 
has been a distinct advance in both. In 
one township alone in Vermont, it was 
necessary in completing a road to con- 
struct twenty stone bridges, eighty stone 
culverts, and five steel bridges. Working 
under such difficulties is likely to produce 
delay in the movement, but it is gaining 
steadily. 

In the middle states, Pennsylvania has 
moved into line with New York and New 
Jersey, and there are some fine stretches 
of macadam roads in the farming dis- 
tricts. The cost of these roads has been 
as high as $6,000 a mile. There is a law 
in that state that owners of wagons which 
carry more than 2,000 pounds and which 
have tires four inches wide get a rebate 
of one-fourth of their highway tax. This 


























A Modern Road Machine. 


has caused a conservation in the roads, 
in repairs, and the employment of more 
wide-tired wagons than in any other state. 
Good roads building in the South was 
stimulated by the exhibitions given in 
various places. At Hot Springs, Vir- 
ginia, a half-mile road thirteen feet wide 
was constructed at a cost of $2,200 a mile. 
The expense was met by the local au- 
thorities. In Louisiana, specimen dirt 
roads were made at the Calhoun Experi- 
ment Station. In Tennessee, object- 
lesson stone roads were made near Knox- 
ville at a cost of from $2,000 to $3,000 a 
mile. At Clemson College in South 
Carolina, where most of the hard labor 
was done by convicts, samples of various 
kinds of roads—Telford, macadam, clay, 
and sand—were made. The cost of the 
best roads was $2,700 a mile. At the 
Agricultural College in Starkville, Missis- 
sippi, a model earth road was built at a 
trifle over $2,000 a mile. There being 
little frost there, the road was made round 
and smooth, and sheds water perfectly. 
All these object-lessons have had their 
effect, and there is a constant demand 
for good roads all over the South. 
Kentucky a generation ago had good 
roads, and the state gave some aid. Stone 
roads there have cost from $3,000 to 
3,500 a mile, and superior dirt roads 
have been built for $1,000. These, how- 


ever, have a stone foundation. In Ala- 
bama, more than fifty miles of macadam 
roads have been built in recent years, and 
more than twenty-five miles of improved 
gravel roads have been constructed. The 
gravel is cheap and accessible easily, and a 
road ten inches deep of this material costs 
on the average about $1,500. The more 
these roads are used, the more solid and 
compact they become. Arkansas lags in 
good roads, but there are stretches near 
Little Rock and Fort Smith that are 
models in their way. For the rest of the 
state the old corduroy roads are all too 
familiar. In Florida, sand and _ shells 
are used toa large extent for roads. There 
is no severe winter weather there, and the 
roads are durable and hard, and cost only 
about $500 a mile. In one county of 
Georgia, Floyd county, there are nearly 
1,000 miles of macadam roads and several 
hundred miles of gravel road built on a 
clay bottom and dressed with sand. This 
combination of sand, gravel and clay 
makes an almost ideal road for that region. 
It is impervious to rains. Tennessee has 
a few Telford roads, and Virginia has 
built some of gravel, shell and stone, the 
highest cost of which has been about 
$2,000 a mile. 

Of the progressive Western states, IIli- 
nois seems to be the poorest off in roads. 
The authorities in the various counties, 
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according to some estimates, spend as 
much as $2,500,000 a year on the roads. 
This sum is wasted largely on dirt roads 
and is spent in so-called repairs which 
leave the highways worse than they 
were before. There is a prejudice in that 
state against working convicts on the 
roads. Gravel and rock have been used 
in some places, but, in the main, the roads 
of the state are in a wretched condition. 

In Indiana, on the other hand, the good 
roads movement is well under way. 
About 200 miles of roads are being con- 
structed in seven townships at a total cost 
of about $350,000. Ohio is said to have 
the best inter-urban trolley system in the 
country, but not so much can be said of 
the inter-urban roads. The cities in Ohio 
are almost uniformly well paved. A 
sample road was built in Springfield, in 
that state, and this has had some effect in 
stimulating the demand for others. Ad- 
vocates of good roads have flooded the 
state with literature on the subject, and 
the people are awakening to the necessity 
of having this kind of highways. There 
are already about 500 miles of stone roads 
in the state. The commonwealth is far 
better off than Illinois, but not so far ad- 
vanced as Indiana. 

Michigan is the most progressive of the 
middle Western states in this matter. The 
state has given aid, and the applications 
for the money have exceeded the supply. 
In one county more than seventy-five 
miles of macadam roads have been built 
within two years, at an average cost of 


from $3,000 to $4,000 a mile. There 
have been several state and national meet- 
ings held there to further good roads, and 
unusual interest in the subject has been 
shown. Nearly 200 miles of macadam 
roads are now under construction there. 

In the Far West, California is in the 
lead, and her progress compares favorably 
with that of many of the Eastern states. 
Three State Highway Commissioners 
have charge of the work. They keep in 
close touch with the movement in other 
states and take advantage of every im- 
provement. For some time, fully $4,c00,- 
ooo a year has heen spent there in road 
improvement. There are about 40,coo 
miles of roads in the state, and the expen- 
diture of $4,000,000 a year means an out- 
lay of about $1,000 a mile on the roads, 
in repairs and new construction. In a 
few years California promises to lead in 
this field. 

The outlook in the entire country is of 
the most hopeful kind. Theindicationsare 
that within another decade the reproach of 
bad roads, which all foreigners find in this 
country, will be removed to a large extent. 
The vast territory to be covered, the need 
of money, and the lack of interest have 
been the chief reasons for delay in this 
work. The country has had to be devel- 
oped in so many other lines that the peo- 
ple were too much engrossed to bother 
about roads. The country is now awake 
to the necessity of improved highways. 
Good roads are bound to become general 
within a reasonable time. 
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WHERE WE GET OUR IDEAS OF COUNTRY 
PLACES IN AMERICA 


PREPARED FROM AN INTERVIEW WITH CHARLES A, PLATT, FROM WHOSE WORK THE ILLUSTRATIONS ARE TAKEN 


means one of two things to every 
one. 

It means either a much-begabled house, 
prodigal in lattices and window seats, 
charged upon by a riot of flower beds, and 
surrounded by nooks and walks, the whole 
proclaiming itself ‘‘picturesque”’; or it 
means a roomy house, built upon models 
of good tradition, not aggressively beamed 
or wainscotted or latticed into originality, 
but having a sense of style, of a good type 
domesticated which is as restful as the 
lines of its suitable and elegant garden. 

Country places in America belong, in 
general, to one or other of these classes. 
If they belong to the former, then they 
mean that the owner and architect are 
still in that period of development through 
which American architecture, like Ameri- 
can letters, American drama and _ all 
American art, must pass before there can 
be established a good tradition of form, 
expressive of world-old idea. But if the 
places belong to the latter class, they are 


A COUNTRY place in America 


proof that America, in country archi- 
tecture as otherwhere, is emerging from 
the formative period of alternate rebellion 
and imitation which has passed so long 
for originality, and is actually working 
out a style of her own. In proportion as 
this style, in country place architecture, 
arises not from invention but from ap- 
preciative use of classic models, its pro- 
gress and effect are matters of pride to all 
who hope for its development. 

That one cannot write a book, paint a 
portrait or erect a sky-scraper without 
influencing the American ‘‘style,”’ which 
is slowly being worked out in everything, 
is so new an idea to America that the 
making of a country place is regarded by 
comparatively few as an important trust. 
Its accomplishment is really not a thing 
to be undertaken at random, depending 
solely upon the owner’s fancy and the 
architect’s whim; but every American 
country place is a problem to be worked 
out patiently and solved in accordance 
with eternal verities. Yet in too many 
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cases the responsibility is shifted alto- 
gether in the production of a pictorial 
house with pictorial grounds, whose pic- 
turesqueness satisfies the highest demands 
of both builder and inmate. 

In other words, in so far as we get our 
ideas of country places from our own un- 
trained taste, from slavish imitation of 
our neighbors, and from our spectacular 
invention, we are like any other bad citi- 
zen, indifferent to the progress of science 
or political institutions. And in so far 
as our country places are built with care- 
ful use of the best historic models, we are 
keeping pace with the unmistakably for- 
ward march of American rural archi- 
tecture, and are helping it on its way. 

It goes without saying that the best 
models come from over-sea. They are 
primarily Italian, and also English. The 
idea of the villa—the country place, the 
maison de plaisance—came from Italy 
and was adopted by the English and 
modified to their own use. America is 
able, in a most fortunate way, to combine 
the original Italian models with the British 
modifications. For the Italians, owning 
as they usually did, various villas on the 
sea and in the hills, occupied them in sum- 
mer merely as pleasure places; and, the 
life there being largely out-of-doors, the 
loggia, the pergola, the terraces and courts 
and gardens became a part of the villa 
proper. But when the villa was intro- 





duced into England, the climate did not 
suffer this out-of-door life, and the coun- 
try place, moreover, was by no means 
simply a pleasure house. It was the solid, 
enduring British home, lived in through- 
out the year by men who in most cases 
won their living from the great acres about 
the house. So the change from an Italian 
villa to an English manor house was 
logical, and the result distinctive. 

With the introduction of the country 
house into America, both cases were com- 
bined. The American climate permitted, 
for nearly six months in the year, the 
out-of-door living of Italy, while demand- 
ing the solidity of structure of England; 
and though not used as a year-long resi- 
dence, American country houses were 
inhabited for months longer each year 
than were the villas of the Italian fam- 
ilies. Consequently there arose a need 
for a distinctly American style of coun- 
try architecture, based upon the best 
models—though not on all the best mod- 
els—of both Italy and England, because 
American villas must combine the needs 
and uses of both countries. The best of 
these combinations are what the best 
architects are trying to make; and this is 
what the popular architectural taste in 
America has for so long neglected, sub- 
stituting the merely picturesque, which is 
the dime novel of architecture. 

There is, of course, something to be 
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A Scheme for a Country House Garden. 


said on the side of an ultimate modifica- 
tion of these models to give them a purely 
American propriety, but this is not to be 
thought of until people are accustomed 
to good architectural forms. 

Meanwhile, every year sees lordly 
homes going up all over the country and 
the question constantly arises: 

“To what exact source shall I go for 
the model of my country place? You say 
to Italy; but I cannot have hanging gar- 
dens and stucco pergolas, and marble 
courts in America. It would look ab- 
surdly imitative. You say go to England; 
but I have no old manorial residence to 
improve, and I do not wish to erect a solid, 
stodgy stone and mortar box, for utility 


alone. Above all things I do not want 
the so-called ‘picturesque’ American 


country place. I want a beautiful, com- 
fortable place to live; I am willing to 
follow the best models if I know what 
they are. What shall I follow?” 

First of all, it is essential that ‘‘the 
punishment fit the crime”; that the house 
be suited to the family that will live in it. 
The house of a gentleman and a scholar, 
a man of letters or artistic pursuits is one 
problem; the house of a busy and wealthy 
tradesman whose friends and _ interests 
are all commercial is another, and the 
house of a man who spends his days 
shooting, riding to hounds and golfing is 
still another. These three houses, built 


with the same regard for propriety, may 
follow the same general models and yet 
be vastly different in aspect and atmos- 
phere, and these varying aspects should 
be borne in mind while the models are 
discussed. 

In general then, if the American coun- 
try place designed for a gentleman of 
whatever pursuit be constructed upon 
the models of the Italian villa of the 
Renaissance, it will not fall below the best 
standards. For the basis of taste in these 
Renaissance villas was that love of formal 
beauty and propriety in architecture which 
is architectural classicism. And_ since 
formal beauty and propriety are exact 
things, they may be followed and loved 
to-day in America as they were in Italy 
in the fifteenth century. 

The modifications to which these 
models shall be subjected grow logically 
out of the life to be lived in the new house. 
An American family retiring to its country 
home has no desire to return to a state 
of nature; it takes with it the needs, the 
tastes, and, toa large extent,the formalities 
of town life. The family will read, dine, 
entertain, dress, and have leisure much 
as it has in town, the only difference being 
that in the country there will be more 
out-of-door life. Therefore the construc- 
tion of the out-of-door pleasure ground 
becomes as important a part of the home 
as does the house. This the Italians 
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realized, and this many Americans do 
not realize, as is witnessed by the frequent 
disproportion of house to grounds, the 
disregard for the look of the house from 
the grounds and the look of the grounds 
from the house, and the general lifeless 
formality of lawns and gardens which 
might just as well belong to any other 
house in the neighborhood. One of the 
most important points in following Italian 
models is to have the house fit into the 
landscape, and into its immediate sur- 
roundings of gardens, as a picture fits 
into its perfectly chosen frame. 

For the architecture of the gardens 
where this out-of-door life is to be lived, we 
generally do get our ideas, unfortunately, 
from certain, well-thumbed American 
materials: gravel walks, border beds, 
groups of shrubs, curved drives, and the 
conventional garden of flowers. At any 
mention of formal laying-out and furnish- 
ing the garden, people flee from what they 
ignorantly suppose to be an error in taste 
which they are proud of having grasped. 

“Formal gardens!” they cry. ‘‘Hor- 
rible! I thoroughly dislike all landscape 
gardening. I must have naturalistic 
methods.” 

The fact that landscape gardening ts 
naturalistic gardening is quite ignored. 
And not infrequently follows that  in- 
credible: 

“T always think of Peacock’s landscape 
gardener, who wanted to put a rustic 
bridge or a curly pagoda in every corner 
of the garden. No, indeed. Nature is 
good enough for me.” 

If this be true of Nature, it might rea- 
sonably be asked, why mar Nature with a 
house? For a garden is to a house what 
the mat and frame are to a picture, and 
what the binding is to a book. Why a 
garden in the hands of an artist should 
not be given its proper landscape value 
is hard to imagine. The Italians per- 
fectly understood the necessity for this, 
and one of the reasons for adopting the 
Italian villa of the Renaissance is that 
the relations of house and garden were 
so perfectly appreciated and so elegantly 
maintained. Landscape gardening has 
of course been carried to extremes, as in 
France and England, under the influence 
of the followers of Le Notre, whose work 
is preserved at Versailles. In some of 
their exhaustive treatments of alleys and 
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vistas, the extent to which formal work 
may be carried out-of-doors, and the out- 
of-door feeling still maintained, was over- 
reached. Many very beautiful estates in 
France and England were ruined by the 
frigidly formal, artificial treatment towhich 
they were subjected. This sort of thing is 
also seen in America—so much more 
quickly does bad news travel than good; 
and while the classic treatment of Italian 
gardens and grounds has been forgotten, 
there have been revived in the east and on 
the Pacific Coast, some of the traditions of 
Le Notre, such as laboriously laid out 
lawns, trees clipped and tied, lines contort- 
ed, and nature generally “‘restored out of 
all decency.” But this is very far from what 
is meant by landscape gardening, whose 
object is the very reverse of formality, 
whose aim is not to contort or obliterate 
natural beauty, but to show it at its best. 

To mention a few of the effects obtain- 
able in landscape gardening will serve to 
show what is meant. For instance, to a 
house set upon a hill, the ground falling 
away from it with some abruptness, the 
whole site chosen for the view, the land- 
scape gardener will give surroundings of 
the utmost simplicity that they may not 
compete with or disturb the larger influ- 
ence without. This was recognized in 
the Frascati villas in Italy, which were 
terraced to give a view of the distant Cam- 
pania; and in America, there was an 
example in High Court, at Cornish, New 
Hampshire, the residence of Mrs. Hum- 
phreys Johnston, which was destroyed 
by fire. Such a house may have its 
gardens tucked away in an angle of the 
wall, as at High Court. In other country 
places it may be necessary to lay stress 
upon the immediate surroundings, and 
here the trained taste of the landscape 
gardener may roam almost at will, select- 
ing any number of good traditions to 
follow. 

Among these is the graveled terrace, 
with the garden on one side, cut off evenly 
by the curbing; and on the other side a low 
wall, say of brick, surmounted by broad, 
flat stones, its line broken by square, 
formal indentations for a seat, a shrub, 
or the erection of two white Ionic columns, 
with perhaps a glimpse of low white 
balustrade where the terrace terminates 
in broad, gradual steps. 

Another is the wide graveled or grassy 
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Looking Down on a Garden. 


path, edged not too formally with plants, 
and broken midway by four or five shallow 
stone steps, with a seat or vase. 

There may be a high, white wall on one 
side of the garden with a cornice and an 
occasional rise or drop in the height, with 
here a white urn, there a Roman vessel 
set upon it, or a drinking fountain bub- 
bling from the side with its marble basin 


on the ground, as at Glen Elsinore, the 
home of Mrs. R. M. Clarke at Pomfret, 
Connecticut. 

The raised seat of stone is effective, up 
half a dozen steps, broken by a landing 
and set with great bowls or vases. 

A garden that is unfortunately square 
may be conquered by the laying out of a 
long grassy mall in its midst, with walks 
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and flower-beds arranged on all sides, as 
at Weld, the Brookline residence of Mr. 
Larz Anderson. 

Various modifications of the conven- 
tional veranda may be effected, as has 
been done in the loggia of Harlakenden 
Hall, the residence of Mr. Winston 
Churchill, at Cornish, New Hampshire. 

And a charming effect may be obtained 
by a vista at the end of a garden, through 
half a dozen white columns set above a low, 
curved wall, with seats, the capitals of the 
columns joined in a simple cornice, as at 
Maxwell Court, Rockville, Connecticut. 

Also pavilions and pergolas, properly 
treated, may give charm and distinction 
to any large garden. 

These expressions of love for good line 
and proportion may be the result of 
thought and taste, and study of their 
Italian models, on the part of any lover 
of his country place. And they need not 
be expensive; wooden walls and columns 
may be used; small frame and stucco 
houses and their appropriate gardens may 
have the completeness of effect of costly 
places; the only real disadvantage of cheap 
materials is their impermanence. Line 
and proportion may be just as good. 

In choosing models and gathering ideas 
for the house itself, these same words are 
the keynote: Line and proportion. Ideas 
of a country place must not be derived 
from Italian villas irrespective of the 
Italian grounds that surrounded them, or 
the view which they commanded, and the 
material which our own ground affords. 
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That would be as absurd as to draw a plan 
for a house and then set out independently 
to select any good plot of ground on which 
toputit. But having selected and studied 
the land, the necessity is to erect a house 
which shall be a part of it, preserving the 
European tradition, not attempting by any 
means to derive benefit from all the best 
traditions, but making a choice that shall 
give individual and local presentation of 
the best. The garden will give the con- 
trast to the necessarily formal lines of the 
house. The whole will be that classic 
expression of architectural form and line 
and, perhaps, to a certain extent, sculptural 
decoration, which distinguished the villa 
of the Italian Renaissance when the re- 
newal of ancient art was begun, in villas 
as in everything else. 

Upon these lines are built the famous 
villas so dear to every one: The Villa 
Medici, the Villa Borghese, Pamfili Doria, 
and Colonna in Rome, the Villa d’Este 
at Tivoli, and Mondragone and Aldo- 
brandini in Frascati. 

Therefore the American man of wealth 
and culture who would retire to a country 
place of his own building must not, so to 
speak, build to himself alone. In the 
form or architecture that he selects, as in 
the pictures and books that he allows to 
come into his house, he has a standard to 
uphold or to tear down. In building his 
villa he must sweep the horizon histori- 
cally and understand the importance of 
the project in hand, else is he likely to 
build far more ignorantly than he knows. 





A Restful Garden Corner. 











THE SEA BASS OF ENGLAND. 


By F. G. 


ten bass in their waters, fresh or 

salt, not one of which, after a care- 
ful reading of Dr. Henshall’s interesting 
volume in the ‘‘American Sportsman’s 
Library,” am I able to identify with the 
one little ewe-lamb of the bass-fisher in 
English seas, the perch-like fellow who 
spawns in salt water, yet pursues small 
fishes into estuaries, who gives the best 
sport of any fish on the British coast, not 
excepting the boring pollack and coal- 
fish, the racing mackerel, the heavy cod 
and the vicious sharks. The names of 
fishes, both scientific and trivial, are 
notoriously confusing when bestowed on 
either side of the Atlantic and read on the 
other; and not one of Dr. Henshall’s ten 
bass answers to our fish. His sea bass, 
which at first seemed promising, does not 
enter brackish water; his striped bass, 
which has habits like our Labrax lupus, 
attains to a weight of over a hundred 
pounds; his white perch seems to reach 
its maximum at three pounds and has a 
small mouth. 

With little help, therefore, from anal- 
ogous fishes on their own coast, I must 
endeavor to describe to American readers 
the gamest fish in our seas. It is essen- 
tially a perch, its relationship with that 
group being apparent in the dorsal fins 
and in the shape of the head and tail fin. 
In color, the living bass is blue, with green 
shades and bright silver scales; fins, 
transparent and colorless. It is im- 
portant to note these colors in life, for I 
know of few fishes which change more 
radically and rapidly soon after death. 
Thus, a handsome brace of bass, weighing 
respectively eleven and one-quarter and 
nine pounds, which I caught on two con- 
secutive mornings in July, 1902, were 
forthwith despatched to Messrs. Farlow, 
of London, for setting up. Their taxider- 
mist, unaccustomed to such a fish, care- 
fully noted down the colors of the speci- 
mens as they reached him, with the result 
that I had a case of edited bass colored 
like river bream. Puzzled by such an 
error on the part of so eminent a firm, I 
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experimented with the next bass caught 
after the receipt of the case, to find that 
within three or four hours of death the 
blue of the body turns to deep green, 
while the hitherto transparent and color- 
less fins assume an opaque, blood-red 
hue. The young, as in so many other 
fishes, display a varying number and 
arrangement of spots, while even the adult 
fish retains a single dark spot on either 
gill-cover. The front dorsal fin has eight 
rays, as against twelve or fourteen in the 
river-perch, and these, together with the 
sharp spines behind the gill-covers, render 
caution necessary in handling one of these 
fish. The experience bought by several 
wounds in the hand led me to devise a 
little wire glove, which, like most inventors, 
I never use myself. The bass grows in 
English waters to a weight of at least 
twenty-two and a half pounds, the record 
weight that has come under my own ob- 
servation during the last twenty years. 
Measurements in relation to weight, a 
most interesting and neglected study, are 
too rarely taken; but, without claiming 
any value for such meager data, I may 
mention that my nine-pound fish meas- 
ured just twenty-six inches, while the 
eleven and one-fourth pounder was 
exactly thirty. Condition has, however, 
much to do with weight for length, and 
both of these fish were as fit as fish ever 
are. On the other hand, I took a seven- 
pound bass during the present season 
which measured just two inches more 
than the nine-pounder and looked as lean 
as a hake. 

It is perhaps the ways of the bass, rather 
than its appearance, that may interest an- 
gling readers of OUTING, and these may be 
summarized as the same as those of poor 
Bret Harte’s Heathen Chinee. ‘They are 
decidedly peculiar, and not the familiarity 
of years is sufficient to breed contempt 
for a creature of such resource and such 
mystery as England’s only bass. With 
the angler, however, as with the golfer, 
difficulty is the breath of sport, and the 
character of the bass makes its capture 
full of bunkers for the inexperienced. 
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Not being in the strict sense of the word a 
commercial fish, rarely seen indeed in the 
fishmongers’ shops in London and other 
large centers, and only caught casually 
in the sea nets for local consumption near 
the coast, the bass has been studied mainly 
by amateur fishermen. Economic writers 
on British fishes, like McIntosh and Holt 
and Cunningham, have paid little atten- 
tion to its habits, and there is not a single 
volume in the English language devoted 
exclusively to the capture of a fish which 
fully deserves the dignity of such isolation. 
With fishes, as with men, those best repay 
acquaintance who take some knowing, 
and anyone who is prepared to devote him- 
self to the capture of large bass—the youth 
of the bass world are silly, gullible little 
animals not worth anyone’s time or trou- 
ble—will find himself amply repaid. 

Here is a fish full of mystery; its move- 
ments absolutely capricious and not— 
so far as a carefully kept diary, extending 
over several years spent on the banks of 
the same estuary in South Devon, is any 
criterion—governed by any constant in- 
fluence of temperature, weather, or such 
other conditions as might be expected to 
regulate the wanderings and hunger of 
self-respecting fishes. Its migrations are, 
apart from these local and passing ir- 
regularities, somewhat punctual. That 
is to say, the bass arrives in the River 
Teign, to take an example of one of the 
best bass rivers in all England, about the 
beginning of May and there remains, so 
far as we know (and that is not very far), 
until the end of September. It is some- 
thing, then, to know that the fish are in the 
river; yet even that is poor consolation 
when for days together they refuse to show 
themselves or take a bait. Notably when 
some enthusiastic friend comes all the 
way from London, a matter of just over 
two hundred miles, to stay a day or two 
with me and catch bass, the fish per- 
versely lie up in the rocks and decline all 
overtures. This summer, for instance, 
my friend ‘‘John Bickerdyke,” one of 
the most skilful of sea-anglers, fished 
with me for two days and caught nothing 
over four pounds. Last year, in the same 
way, Cyril Maude, whose acting had just 
delighted London through a long season, 
tried his luck with me and he, though 
somewhat luckier, had to be satisfied 
with a fish of five. 


The local method of taking bass is 
simplicity itself. The tackle consists of 
a pliant trout rod of eleven feet, a click 
reel and fine silk line, a gut leader of the 
same length as the rod, a one-fourth ounce 
lead, a single swivel and a medium-sized 
hook. ‘The bait isa living sand eel. We 
hook this in a peculiar manner, passing 
the point and barb through the lower lip 
and then catching the point lightly in the 
skin of the throat, or even lower down in 
the belly. With his usual ingenuity, 
“John Bickerdyke” improved on this, 
using a flight, the top hook being used 
through the lip, and one hook of a small 
triangle being hitched in the belly, while 
a third hook hung down near the tail. 
The latter proved effective when the fish 
came short at the bait, the bottom hook 
euchring them, whereas with the single 
hook they just nip the tail and escape 
scot free. The hook, or hooks, being 
baited, the boat (there is no bank fishing 
for bass in the Teign) is allowed to drift 
slowly upstream, fishing being practised 
only on the rising tide. Much depends 
on the skill with which the waterman dips 
his paddles, so that the boat shall travel 
just a little slower than the bait, as the 
angler pays line off his reel. Presently 
there is a rush; the rod top dips to the 
water and sometimes beneath it; the click 
reel shrieks in its joy; the bass, if a heavy 
fish, sheers off into the five-knot tide that 
races beneath the old bridge; and the 
angler has a foeman worthy of his steel. 
My best bass took me just over half an 
hour to bring to the gaff; and, compared 
with the fifty-pound sea bass that, accord- 
ing to The Field, an American amateur re- 
cently killed in five minutes, it must be ad- 
mitted that it showed a run for the money. 

This ‘‘drifting” for bass is apparently 
peculiar to the Teign. So widely do the 
methods of catching bass differ in each 
locality, that even at adjacent seaside 
towns in the single county of Devon you 
may find a different style of fishing at 
every port. Working, for instance, up 
the coast eastward, we find that in the 
Exe, the next river estuary and only four 
or five miles distant, the boats are an- 
chored, not free, and that the sand eel is 
hooked close up in the throat instead of 
down in the belly, a necessary provision 
against its being twisted up in that strong 
tide. I recently fished in the Exe on two 
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occasions. On the first, a friend and 
myself caught ten fair-sized bass in less 
than ninety minutes. On the second, 
fishing under precisely identical condi- 
tions, but with another companion, I 
caught nothing at all, had all my salmon 
tackle ruined by the tide, and saw my 
friend’s bait twice robbed in the most 
barefaced fashion by seagulls. 

As I recently (May and June, 1903) 
performed a tour of all the coast ports in 
England and Wales, it may be interesting 
briefly to amplify these notes on the local 
methods of taking bass. The range of 
the fish is practically confined to South 
Britain (i.e. not extending, save excep- 
tionally, to Scotland), and I am inclined 
to restrict it still further by a line drawn 
across England and Wales from Alde- 
burgh on the east to the Menai Strait on 
the west. South of this line, the bass 
occurs in varying numbers, the estuaries 
of rivers being its principal haunts. At 
Aldeburgh it is caught from boats in the 
open sea, off the mouth of the river, 
the artificial bait being the most kill- 
ing. At Clacton, in Essex, it is caught 
on mackerel bait from the piers. At 
Hastings, in Sussex, mackerel is also the 
best bait, but all the best fish are taken 
at sunset from the beach, the piers, of 
which there are two, rarely yielding a fish, 
while bass fishing from a boat is equally 
unprofitable. At Littlehampton, and up 
the River Arun as far as Arundel, it is 
taken from boats on snap tackle, the bait 
being a live roach or dace. At Padstow, 
on the north Cornish coast, it is taken in 
the river with soft crab for bait. At Lyn- 
mouth, in North Devon, it is caught from 
the jetty at the picturesque mouth of the 
Lyn, or from the parade near high water, 
the bait being mackerel or soft roe of 
herring. At Tenby, in South Wales, it 
is taken with a bait of bass skin, or with 
artificial rubber eels, the bait being trailed 
behind a rowing or sailing boat round the 
rocky headlands which there abound. 
Lastly—for it might be uninteresting to 
prolong this contrast further—in the 
lovely estuary of the Mawddach River, 
at Barmouth, the bass is caught on an 
artificial bait made out of the white skin 
cut from the belly of a plaice. This is 
trailed behind a boat rowed across the 
tide just inside the bar, morning and 
evening being the best times. 





Enough has, however, been said, I 
think, to show that our bass fills the sport- 
ing ideal—at any rate for those who can- 
not go so far afield as to battle with tuna 
or tarpon—under a great variety of en- 
vironment and conditions. Handsome as 
the perch, heavy as the barbel, spirited as 
the trout, the bass challenges British 
anglers far and wide, amid sunken rocks 
a dozen miles from land, amid the shore 
surf that swirls over weed-grown shallows 
and licks the ironwork of piers and jetties, 
along the slimy quays and wharves, 
between tiers of busy shipping, even five 
or ten miles up-country, where the salt 
merges in the fresh in sight of drinking 
kine. Nor is its taste for a variety of 
food inferior to its love of change as 
regards scenery and surroundings. With- 
in the hour it will rise at the fly, 
snatch the phantom minnow, dash at 
the live bait, or suck in soft food on the 
ground, as the mood takes it. If only it 
leaped like the salmon, Scotch rents would 


fall. 


Its drawback and fascination in one 
lie in the aforementioned uncertainty of 
its movements. The angler’s fishes, like 
the fowler’s birds, are either restful or 
migratory, differing as differ the stationary 
folk of Western cities from the nomad 
Arabs of the East. Whether, in England, 
our stay-at-home pheasant and grayling 
give quite the same degree of sport as the 
migratory duck and salmon, or whether 
rather absence during six months of the 
year makes the sportsman’s heart grow 
fonder during the other six, these are ques- 
tions of ethics that must be left to the 
individual taste. No one, at any rate, 
who knows aught of the English bass is 
ever likely to complain that it is too easy 
to catch; nor need those who shirk a little 
disappointment, who deprecate blank days 
as the coin in which all good sportsmen 
have to buy the alternating pleasure of 
triumphs cherished in proportion to the 
rarity with which they come our way, 
contemplate a campaign against the bass. 
It will best them. It has been trying to 
best me these five summers. And I am 
not quite sure, despite the baffled brace 
that look down on my writing table 
through the glass window of their case, 
despite one or two other smaller successes 
under difficulties, that, on the whole, they 
have not succeeded. 
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The Editor Before this magazine reaches 
Returning the public, the editor of Out- 
ING will have returned from his journey 
through South America. At present writ- 


ing he is en route 
from Valparaiso to 
Panama. The pic- 
ture of the Indian 
chief on this page 
came to us from 
Rio Janeiro labeled 
“One of the birds I 
am going among in 
the Matto Grosso of 
Brazil.’ The bar- 
barous appearance 
of this gentleman is 
suggestive of the 
adventurous charac- 
ter of Mr. Whitney’s 
present trip. Of its 
length and_ thor- 
oughness, a quota- 
tion from one of 
Mr. Whitney’s own 
letters, written on 
board ship, is sug- 
gestive: 


“T have been 
planning out my trip 
a little, as I get 
nearer my objective 
point. I shall leave 
this steamer at Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil, 
and on mule back 
from there penetrate 
to the Matto Grosso 
(great forest) if I 
can get guides to 
undertake the 
swamp trails at this 
season of the year, 
which is mid-sum- 


mer in Brazil, and the worst season. 
am told there is both plague and yellow 
fever at Rio, and that may serve to delay 
me, but I guess I can get through. 
do not find it necessary to go to the 





bic i 
Chief of the Cayahé Indians— One of Caspar Whitney’s 
Genial Hosts in the Matto Grosso of Brazil. 


Matto Grosso I shall bear to the South. 
At all events, I. shall go inland from Rio 
and connect with the Paraguay River 


—following it in 





] 


the story of the trip. 


boat down to Bue- 


nos Ayres. Thence 
I shall go on by rail, 
and when that ends 
by horse into Pata- 
gonia; then, into 
nerthern Argentina, 
crossing the moun- 
tains into Bolivia— 
thence across the 
Andes into Chili and 
then down Chili be- 
tween the Andesand 
the coast range of 
mountains down to 
Valparaiso, where I 
shall take ship for 
homewards. Thus, 
I shall cover South- 
ern Brazil, Para- 
guay, Uruguay (I 
hear there is a revo- 
lution in Uruguay, 
which will add to 
the interest), Pata- 
gonia, Argentine Re- 


“public, Bolivia and 


Chili. 
CASPAR WHITNEY.” 


The comprehen- 
sive study which 
Mr. Whitney has 
made of South 
American life should 
be productive of 
some virile narra- 
tives for OUTING 
readers. Jaguar 
hunting, as well as 
travel and explora- 
tion, will figure in 
Doubtless the South 


American jungles are as thickly grown 
with adventures as those of India and 
Sumatra. If so, OuTING readers know 
what to expect from the pen of the editor. 











YACHT MEASUREMENT 


ITS PRESENT CONDITION, AND REVIEW OF RECENT 
CLUB ACTION 


By JOHN HYSLOP 


Official Measurer Larchmont and Seawanhaka Yacht Clubs 


HERE is, perhaps, no question of equal 
importance, and of equally wide interest, 
in regard to which there is such variety and 
uncertainty of opinion as on that of yacht 
measurement, and it would, perhaps, be 
dificult to name any other, where there is 
the same absence of agreement and clear 
perception of the scope and function, which 
it should be the office of a good rule to 
serve. While this is the state of matters, 
it would be a mistake to overlook or to 
underrate the amount of intelligent thought 
and effort which has been given to the sub- 
ject. 

Among those at least who have given the 
matter special attention and study, there is 
apparent now, I believe, a nearer approxi- 
mation to agreement as to the evils to be 
corrected than there has been until quite 
recently; there is, toc, among yachtsmen 
generally, a more common apprehension of 
the question, and a more ready consent that 
the old rules were faulty, and that they 
were badly in need of improvement. Such 
disagreement as there is, appears to be 
rather as to the means to be used to effect 
the desired ends, and to the scope within 
which these should operate, than as to the 
general character of the purposes to be 
served 

Only those who have had much experi- 
ence in the discussions of committees deal- 
ing with this subject can be at all aware of 
the number of facts and figures to be ex- 
amined, and the amount of discussion to 
be done, before the whole matter is fully 
under view, and a satisfactory agreement 
can be arrived at, and this where there is 
no special interest to serve, and where only 
the fairness of the rule and the interests of 
yachting are the things sought for. 

It is not then to be wondered at, it might 
quite reasonably be expected, that different 
organizations acting independently, and ap- 
proaching the question perhaps from some- 
what different points of view, not all hav- 
ing before them the same extent and va- 
riety of facts and figures, should vary in 
their conclusions, or that where they agreed 
as to purposes to be served they should 
seek to effect those purposes by different 
means. It is obviously unfortunate and 
disadvantageous that yachting rules for all 
the clubs, at least in this locality, should 
not emanate from one competent and au- 
thorized organization, but this is not now 
the case, and there is no apparent promise 
of its being the case in the near future. It 
may help to an understanding of the mat- 


ter, and of the differences which exist, and 
possibly to some amendment of present 
conditions, if these are put in review, and 
if some suggestions are made as to the ends 
which it would seem that any good rule 
should accomplish. It is very generally 
recognized at this time, that the old “ Sea- 
wanhaka rule,” as it was called, in which 
the racing length was made up of half the 
water-line length added to half the square 
root of sail area, needed the introduction 
of some new factors to adapt it to the new 
features which have appeared in modern 
yachts, or that otherwise a new and different 
rule was required. I will, therefore, only 
very briefly refer to this part of the sub- 
ject, and cannot do so in more concise lan- 
guage than was used in a report, made to 
the Seawanhaka Corinthian Yacht Club, by 
a committee of which I was a member, in 
the spring of 1901. “ But the changes that 
have taken place since the institution of the 
rule eighteen years ago, and chiefly within 
the last ten years, are without precedent in 
their radical character and in their effect on 
development. Features not present in any 
degree in the yacht of a few years ago, and 
not then known to possess any value for the 
production of speed, have for many seasons 
past received recognition as intimately con- 
nected with speed—have been used in ever- 
increasing degree—and the increased extent 
of their use has, indeed, in every new de- 
sign, been chiefly relied upon to give advan- 
tage to the newest yacht over not only much 
older yachts, but over those which imme- 
diately preceded them. If it were abso- 
lutely true, and were held by yachtsmen 
generally to be true, that such dev unis 
in well defined and in conspicuously ap- 
parent directions, involved no changes in 
form or feature that were objectionable, it 
would yet be clearly apparent that the ex- 
tent of the developments which have been 
alluded to is so closely connected with 
speed obtained, or obtainable, that to leave 
their varying extent of use out of account 
in a measurement rule is to defeat the pur- 
pose of every such rule, which is to give to 
each contestant, as far as may be, an equality 
of opportunity to win. Another consideration 
quite distinct from the foregoing, but of at 
least equal importance to the welfare of 
yachting and yacht racing, is that to leave 
out of the rule factors representative of 
elements of speed, commonly recognizel 
and accepted as such, is not merely to in- 
vite the use of these in the most extreme 
degree, regardless of other important con- 








[Nore.—Since the foregoing was written the Atlantic Yacht Club have made a change in their rule which, 
briefly stated, may be said to bring them into close accord with the rule of the New York Yacht Club,—J. H. i 
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siderations and conveniences, but to force 
this use upon all who would win races, and 
to exclude from racing all who are unwill- 
ing to build the only kind of vessel that 
can win under present conditions. The 
extent of pressure towards abnormal forms 
has, no doubt, for some time past, acted as 
a discouragement to the building of vessels 
in the larger and middle classes, and has 
not been without influence in even the 
smaller and less expensive class of vessels, 
in which exaggerated forms have appeared 
on the race courses in considerable num- 
bers, and have claimed recognition as 
yachts.” Under old conditions vessels were 
similar in form; power to carry sail was 
obtained by corresponding displacement ; 
keels were moderate in depth, and their 
chief office was to prevent leeway. As the 
bulk and displacement of yachts racing to- 
gether approximated very closely to being 
relatively proportionate, the varying lengths 
on the water-line very fairly and adequately 
rated their opportunities for speed, and the 
taking into account of the sail spread served 
an equitable and useful purpose, and pro- 
tected in a measure the normal vessel from 
unfair and undesirable competition. No 
factor in a measurement rule has an equally 
well established warrant with that which 
relates the opportunity for speed with the 
length of water-line used. But the law of 
corresponding speeds is not in its appli- 
cation, I think, always, or perhaps even 
commonly, understood. The fact that speed 
varies, approximately, as the square root 
of length, when this is associated with pro- 
portionate power, has the excellent author- 
ity of Mr. Froude and others, who know 
the results of experiments and experience. 
But this is true only where the models are 
alike, the scale (size) only different. This 
law gives no sanction to the assumption 
that, with equal length and power, but with 
different bulk and displacement, the same 
speed is to be expected, even if the gradua- 
tion of bulk in both forms were of the 
best. Such an assumption would involve 
the conclusion that, with the same pro- 
pulsive power, a racing shell of thirty feet 
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Midship Section of 43-footer. 


To be free from chargeunder Seawanhaka Corinthian or 
Larchmont Yacht Club rule, draught, associated with this 
breadth and area of section, must be limited to D; or if the full 
draught is retained, the area of section must be filled out to the 
extent shown by broken lines. 


water-line, and a yacht of the same length, 
but of ten tons displacement, should attain 
the same speed. 

There is, of course, no such wide dispar- 
ity in the displacement of yachts using sails 
for the propelling force, but it has, until 
recently, been the egregious mistake in our 
rules, to omit any recognition of displace- 
ment and leverage, and to treat yachts of 
equal power as for racing purposes being 
equal, regardless as to whether the power 
was obtained in one way or the perl To 
longer continue to race yachts, under a rule 
measuring only length and sail area, would 
be, in principle, as absurd as, with the same 
power applied, to expect the same speed 
from a thirty-foot racing shell and a thirty- 
foot yacht of ten tons displacement. Eman- 
ating from the old conditions, the result 
came naturally; displacement, especially in 
the smaller classes, where roominess is most 
needed, was cut down, and in all classes 
the deep keel used as a lever was dominant, 
very commonly taking up about two-thirds 
of whatever draught the vessel had. Some- 
times this proportion was exceeded. I have 
before me now the figures relative to a ves- 
sel of over 36-foot water-line, with 8'4-feet 
draught, and with only 4 feet height be- 
tween deck and top of keel. With such 
vessels as these our rules, for many years, 
left a roomy and well-proportioned yacht 
to compete on unequated terms. Under the 
prevailing conditions, the production of a 
successful racing vessel that should have, 
at once, sail carrying power obtained 
through displacement, with a compact form, 
was rendered very evidently impracticable ; 
and the rules which, in awarding prizes for 
speed, accepted as equally meritorious the 
work done by a skimming dish, or by a 
small-bodied boat carrying sail through the 
agency of an unmeasured lever, and that 
other work done by a boat of more mode- 
rate proportions and of ample roominess 
and displacement, were surely lacking a 
just and true standard of merit. Such 
rules were, from any serious and economic 
point of view, inequitable, and indeed ridi- 
culous: they practically recognized one foot 
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Midship Section of 36-footer. 


This section is free from charge under Seawanhaka Corinth- 
tan or Larchmont Yacht Club rule, and allowance would be 
due to it from vessels with less compact form. The same area 
of midship section might, under the rule of the Yacht Racing 

Assoctation of Long Island Sound, be associated with breadth 
extended to B, or draught increased to 
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of leverage as being as effective as two, and 
two tons of water as being moved as easily 
as one. 

Rules of measurement can only be fair 
and adequate, and they can only offer op- 
portunity for any variety and adaptability 
to individual requirements and preferences, 
when the different elements of speed, as 
these have come to be observed and recog- 
nized, have an approximately just value 
placed upon them. Prizes, then, to be justly 
earned, should not be given for the greatest 
speed where any of these elements are left 
out of account, but for the best speed, where 
the formula used, and the rules sailed 
under, have furnished to each contestant 
an equal allotment of opportunity to win; 
and this, if the formula is a correct one, 
should permit of such equality with con- 
siderable divergences in the features of the 
vessels competing. 

Coincident with the introduction of what 
may be called the pendulum feature into 
modern yacht designing, another innovation 
appeared in the use of full convex water- 
lines at the fore ends, instead of the finer 
and usually concave lines which prevailed 
from the time of America to the advent 
of Gloriana. Full and convex water-lines 


antedated America, and were present in 
some degree in the yachts of early date, 
but these were really full-bowed boats 


—they were bulky forward as well as full 
on the water-line itselfi—whereas, in the 
modern yacht, the bow with its full water- 
line was kept just as fine as it had been in 
the hollow water-lined bow which was super- 
seded. As the water-line was filled out the 
stem and vertical longitudinal sections were 
made finer; the cross sections were made 
shoaler, and the graduation of bulk in the 
submerged body of the boat was not, to any 
extent, changed, in the new style of yacht 
from what it had been in the old. Con- 
versant as I am with the current opinion 
of yachtsmen and designers, I have never 
heard any doubt expressed that some filling 
out of the water-line forward from the old 
standards, with a corresponding shortening 
of the frames and consequent spreading 
from the water-line to the deck, was of 
advantage to power, buoyancy, dryness and 
speed. The Minerva, as an embodiment 
of this principle in a moderate degree, was 
an early example of it, and perhaps the first 
in these waters to arrest attention. The 
Lasca, Queen Mab and Hester are fit illus- 
trations of it. While there is a common 
consent to the advantages of a fuller water- 
line than was formerly favored, up to the 
point that will permit a sufficient depth 
and sharpness to the bow, for strength and 
cleavage in rough water, it is just as fully 
and generally acknowledged that for racing 
purposes over the ordinary courses, the ad- 
vantage for speed alone of the full water- 
line has obliged its use to an extravagant 
degree, and has brought out extreme forms 
and monstrosities unfit to be classed as 
yachts, such vessels as it is a misfortune 
for a yachtsman to have to build, or to sail 
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against, and one from which he ought to 
be protected. That, the evils which have 
been written of needed correction, has in 
the main been recognized by the principal 
yacht clubs hereabout, and by others else- 
where; and it is interesting to note that 
conspicuous in their advocacy or approval 
of means for the checking of freak features 
are the names of some designers who have 
been most responsible for the introduction 
of them, or who have most constantly used 
them as a means to success. 

Taking under review the recent changes 
in the rules of four of our local organi- 
zations, in the order of their action—Larch- 
mont and Seawanhaka Clubs  simulta- 
neously—N. Y. and Y. R. A. of Long Island 
Sound—and adding to these some notice of 
the British Y. R. A., it may be stated that 
all of these, either directly or incidentally 
as the effect of their rules, take displace- 
ment into account in some degree, though 
the extent to which they do this differs 
widely. All of them put either limits on 
the use of ballast leverage, or attempt in 
some way to bring it into relation to some 
measured quantity, but again they differ 
very widely in the definiteness and measure 
of their operation. All of the local clubs 
named take the fullness of the water-line 
into account, the Larchmont and the Sea- 
wanhaka Yacht Clubs and the Y. R. A. of 
Long Island Sound in the same way, and 
the N. Y. Y. C. in a different way. The 
British Y. R. A. rule does not in any direct 
way take the fullness of water-line into 
account, and can scarcely be considered as 
affecting it measurably or to any material 
extent incidentally. The formula used by 
both the Larchmont and Seawanhaka Clubs 


i. YLWL+wVSAFL 
a 


This is practically the old formula used 
for many years by these clubs in common 
with the New York and other clubs, with 
an addition of the factor L and the sub- 
stitution of 1.1 for a divisor in place of 1, 
with the purpose of making the resultant 
figures approximate to what they were be- 
fore, and so keeping the yachts within the 


Ae ge 


_ limits of their old classes. 


The LZ factor is a combination of two 
quantities, and when expressed in algebraic 
terms appears complicated; it is much less 
so in fact, and in practice is not difficult 
of application. L, which might be desig- 
nated equally well as / or by another letter, 
is, of course, simply an addition to the old 
factors, which have been treated as linear 
quantities, and it combines two other linear 
quantities, the first of which has been called 
C and the second E. C is used to express 
the fullness of the water-line, and to make 
chargeable in degree any excess of fullness 
beyond a certain limit; this fullness is indi- 
cated and determined by comparing the 
breadths at certain proportions of the 
length of the water-line with its greatest 
breadth; in practice by taking the breadths 
at % of the length at each end of the water- 
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line, adding these together, and when the 
sum of these exceeds the greatest breadth 
(in the modern yacht it always does), the 
excess C becomes chargeable as a part. of 
L. The other constituent in the make-up 
of L is simply used to denote, by a linear 
dimension obtained from the midship sec- 
tion of the yacht, the extent to which lever- 
age has been used to substitute the work 
of displacement—the extent of divergence 
from reasonable and compact proportions 
and symmetrical and commodious form. 
+ is made to express this quality and quan- 
tity. The sum of the two dimensions from 
which power to carry sail is derived, breadth 
(water-line) and draught, is obtained, and 
where this exceeds (as in the modern yacht 
it commonly does) the square root of the 
midship section when this is multiplied by 
3 1-3, the excess has been called EZ, and C 
added to E constitutes the new factor L, 
which has been added to the old formula. 
There is surely about this rule nothing very 
difficult to understand, and there has been 
found in practice nothing very difficult to 
carry out. If in any rule displacement is 
to appear, the area of midship section is 
the most simple and efficient representative 
of it. From the area of M S, and of course 
from the square root of it, with the length 
of L W L given, can be easily calculated 
the displacement of every fast yacht of 
some hundreds that have in many years 
come under my observation, and within 
about one per cent. of strict accuracy. The 
graduation of bulk in the yacht America 
and in the new yacht of last season was 
practically the same; a curve of areas which 
would include only the submerged body of 
the boat, and would exclude the outside 
lead, would be the same however different 
the form of the vessel. In the modern 
yacht the coefficient of the displacement in- 
clusive of the lead keel is about .50, and, 
consequently, if the length of water-line is 
multiplied by half the area of the largest 
section, the displacement of the vessel in 
cubic feet is obtained. The only observable 
difference in the graduation of under-water 
bulk, between the vessels of old and new 
style, is in the added bulk near to the MS 
due to the presence in the modern vessel of 
outside lead, which, if regarded as an inde- 
pendent body, and so excluded, would leave 
the coefficient of displacement in both old 
and new style yachts alike at .53. There 
has been, I believe, a general assent to and 
approval among yachtsmen and yacht de- 
signers of the charge C on the fullness of 
the water-line, and of the form and extent 
of it, and the rule as it has been stated was 
adopted by the Larchmont and Seawanhaka 
Clubs, which have retained it, and also by 
the Y. R. A. of Long Island Sound, but the 
latter institution, acting on the recommen- 
dation of a committee of yacht designers last 
spring, while retaining the charge on the 
fullness of the water-line as first adopted, 
complicated the rule by making the require- 
ment for displacement (area of MS) a 
varying proportion, indeed by so reducing 
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the need of it as to nullify the effect of 
this part of the rule, and to establish as a 
normal standard dimensions of breadth 
and draught relative to the square root of 
the area of MS, that were more extreme 
than had been taken in common practice 
where no check existed. The change intro- 
duced was to substitute for 3 1-3 (the num- 
ber by which the square root of the area of 
MS was multiplied) numbers changing in 
every class, and varying from 3 1-3 in the 
go-foot class to 3.91 in the 18-foot class, 
the multiplier being found by multiplying 
the number representing the feet of class 
limit by .oo8 and subtracting the product 
from 4.05. This rule left, as normal stan- 
dards, which were free from charge on the 
smallness of their 7S relative to their 
dimensions of breadth and draught, vessels 
which had from six-tenths to two-thirds of 
their draught in the keel itself. Of the 
yachts measured during the season of 1902 
for the Larchmont and the Seawanhaka 
Clubs, it would free from charge, and from 
allowance to boats of more compact form, 
about eighty per cent. of them, and it would 
extend the limits of breadth or draught 
which might be taken free, by from 114 to 
2 feet over the former limits. 

All prospect for commodious and com- 
pact forms under such conditions would 
seem to be hopelessly extinguished. ‘The 
multiplier fixed upon in the first instance 
(31-3) was found to be amply large. It 
fitted equally well to centre-board vessels 
of normal type with their greater breadth, 
and to keel vessels with their greater 
draught. It fitted with great exactness 
America of 1851 and Wasp of 1892, and 
with equal exactness it could be applied to 
some admired vessels of the active racing 
class to-day, such as Hester, Elmina. and 
others both large and small. In selecting 
3 I-3 as a multiplier, a large number of 
plans were examined, the purpose being to 
adapt and to apply to the square root of 
MS, such a number as in vessels which 
had used keels for their original function, 
to provide lateral plane, and which had 
not to any great or manifest degree used 
them in extended form as weighted levers, 
had proved sufficient for this purpose. It 
may be said, too, for the selection that it 
cannot be regarded as arbitrary or unjust, 
in the sense that it deprives any racing 
boat of compact form of allowance to which 
she is entitled, for while there are a num- 
ber of vessels to which these figures fit 
very closely, there are practically none that 
fall in any considerable degree below this 
standard. It would not, I think, be easy 
to select a better point at which to com- 
mence the charge for leverage than the one 
which was selected in the first instance; in- 
deed, it would be difficult to choose any 
different one which had the same warrant 
for its use. If the weighted lever is a sub- 
stitute for displacement, if it is a recognized 
agent for the procurement of speed, then it 
has the same claim to be included in a 
rule as length of water-line or any other 
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factor. It is then most surely 
to commence this charge for leverage at a 
point, not where its commences, but 
only after limits have been reached up to, 
and even beyond, those commonly in use 
before the rule was framed. 

To do this-is not merely to carry us back 
to old conditions, but to confirm and give 
sanction to them, as being’ what they should 


inconsistent 


use 


be, and this, when yachting authorities 
everywhere have been working toward 


similar ends to those which we have ef- 
fected. One effect of the modification is to 
completely destroy the corrective influence 
which the rule should have on the small 
and very shoal boat, C B, where the only 
ballast carried is in the weight of the crew. 
Such a craft may have only an area of MS 
of three feet, but the square root 1.73 multi- 
plied by so large a number as 3.91 will about 
equal the sum of its two dimensions. To 
apply to the 7 S a larger multiplier than 42 
is not at all the same thing as to moderate 
the ratio of the charge on dimensions, it is 
to maintain the old ratio per inch of excess 
as before from the new limits selected, but 
to entirely extinguish below these new limits 
all allowance to vessels of more moderate 
proportions, and thus to maintain, most in- 
equitably, on such vessels the severe handi- 
cap which it was the original purpose to 
remove. 

If, however, the charge on dimension is 
too great, it should be apparent without 
need of argument, that the ratio of it re- 
mains too great throughout any scope 
wherein it is permitted to operate, and from 
whatever point it has its inception; but in 
making the changes from the original rule 
an assumption seems to have been arrived 
at, which, if applied to a concrete example, 
would imply that, say, three feet of lever has 
the value of one foot, but that two feet has 
no value at all. The governing considera- 
tion in the framing of a rule should be to 
leave as large an opportunity as practicable, 
for the gratification of individual prefer- 
ences, not unduly to penalize even extreme 
features, but, as far as can be done, to so 
appraise and equate them that a really good 
kind of vessel ordinarily approved and de- 
sired shall have preserved to it a fair op- 
portunity of winning races. The formula 
of the Larchmont and Seawanhaka Yacht 
Clubs is one in which modified values can 
easily be given, either to diminish or in- 
crease any of the factors, and without dis- 
turbing the principle of the rule, if experi- 
ence shows this to be desirable. It has been 
claimed that the formula should be such 
that, without charge, small yachts should 
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be permitted to have more extreme dimen- 
sions than larger ones; in other words, that 
they should be allowed to get their sail 
carrying power through extended and un- 
charged leverage. As the direct result of 
this, displacement and roominess in the 
small yacht would be discouraged. Such 
a contention seems to have no equitable 
basis, and seems to be selective and ar- 
bitrary in its preferences. 

It lays a claim to speed with inadequate 
performance, and excludes from fair com- 
petition with its favored self a worthy 
class of vessels, of a kind more useful in 
many ways, more nearly adapted to the 
wants of many owners, and the only kind 
that some of these are willing to build or 
have. It is surely best that both kinds of 
vessel should, if practicable, be put into 
fair relation, and the production of both 
encouraged by the establishment of equitable 
terms for them to race under. A foot is 
a foot, whether applied to a large or a 
small yacht, and it is the same whether 
applied to length of water-line, the length 
of a spar, a square foot of sail, or to the 
area of MS. The length of leverage is ac- 
cepted in the rules as an element in speed 
production, equally effective in the small 
yacht as in the larger one, and consistency 
would seem to require that it should be 
charged for just in proportion to its use, 
just as it is in sail area or in water-line 
length. To admit the value of leverage as 
a factor, and then to charge three feet as 
one foot, or one foot as three inches, or 
as any other quantity than its true one, 
would seem to be fanciful and unwar- 
ranted 

Stability is, if fairly considered, not in 
question at all: it is not limited or charged 
for, when obtained by or made proportional 
to displacement, and when _ obtained 
through length of leverage the only fair 
and common sense method is to charge for 
it from the initial stage, and throughout 
the extent of its use, and at its true value 
as a speed factor, or at a value as near to 
this as can be arrived at. Any other course 
is to select a form for preference or for 
repression, and to disturb, indeed to make 
impossible, that discretion and liberty of 
design which, within equitable limits, it 
should be the function of a good rule to 
secure. I will only state further in refer- 
ence to the changes made in 1903 in the 
new rule of 1901, that where these operate, 
all prospect of the production of successful 
racing craft of essentially commodious and 
compact form would seem to be quite hope- 
less. 


> 


(70 be concluded.) 


[Note.— The changes recently made 


tn their measurement rules by the Y. R. « 


1. cf Long Island Sound and 


the Seawanhaka Corin thian Vacht Club, occurred after the fore, going comments were in type, and some refer- 
ence will be made to these changes and the effect of them ina future issue of the magazine. 





























POLO IN THE PHILIPPINES 


By DAVID GRAY 


GREAT many unpleasant things may 
truthfully be said about the Manila cli- 
mate, but from the middle of November 
until the rains set in again the following 
June or July the sunset hour is usually an 
agreeable one for exer- 
cise. Early in December, 
1902, a little group of 
army officers seized upon 
this fragment of cool 
daylight, and also upon 
a portion of the old 
Camp Wallace site, next 
the Luneta, and began 
playing polo. 3y =the 
middle of January the 
field was in such con- 
dition that it could be 
played upon with a de- 
gree of pleasure; and 
from six to eight men 
usually turned out for the 
game every afternoon. 
Filipino ponies offered 
the most available 
mounts. During the war 
many officers rode them 
in the field, and practic- 
ally everybody stationed 
in Manila keeps from 
one to four as harness 
horses. On the polo field they are inferior 
both to the Australian pony and to China 
ponies of a good class; but they are much 
cheaper than these, and they are hardy, in- 
telligent and capable of providing good sport. 





“Zorro.” 


The Filipino horse is probably a cousin 
of the mustang, both being descendants of 
the Barb stock brought to Mexico and the 
Philippines by the Spaniards. Like the 


mustang, he has excellent legs and feet, 


great endurance at slow work (without 
other food than grass), and a somewhat 
uncertain disposition. Twelve hands is 


with thirteen 


perhaps the average height, 





General H. T. Allen’s ‘‘ Gawky.” 


as the maximum. Thirteen-hand ponies are 
rare. Nearly all horses used for saddle or 
harness purposes are stallions. 

The better-class ponies divide themselves 
into two prevailing types, one of which is 
very well exemplified by 
Capt. George T. Lang- 
horne’s “Zorro” and 
“Poco Poco,” and the 
otlier by General Allen’s 
“Gawity, and by 
Marion Humphrey’s 
“Tmo: “Zorro” jis <a 
compact, cobby pony 
about 12 hands, with good 
legs and feet, big barrel, 
strong loin, but some- 
what thick and short in 
the neck, low in the 
withers, and somewhat 
straight and thick at the 


shoulder. He has great 
power and endurance, 
but is more a_ harness 


than galloping type. 
“Zorro” carried General 
Wheaton in the field 
throughout the war, and 
might be looked upon as 
a mascot, since he car- 
ried his master from a 
lieutenant-colonelcy to a mi jor generalship 
in about two years. “ Poco Poco” is simi- 
lar in type as is also “Sultan,” the third 
in Captain Langhorne’s string. The latter 
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Captain Langhorne on “‘ Poco Poco.” 


pony formerly belonged to the Sultan of 
Jolo. 

A good illustration of the second type is 
Marion Humphrey’s “Imp.” This pony 
measures but 47 inches, but is a miniature 
horse in conformation. He has an excellent 
shoulder, plenty of rein, a long but well- 
made barrel, and good legs and feet. Be- 
sides great endurance, he has speed, mov- 
ing low, like a race-horse, and is collected 
and handy. “Imp” shows a good deal of 
quality in his head, which is suggestive of 
the Arab. 

General Allen’s “Gawky” 
is scant five years old, and is 
not yet grown up to his 
height, but he is a horse of 
the same type as “Imp,” and 
promises to make a fast and 
clever polo pony. From the 
picture, in which he stands 
unmounted, one might gain 
the impression that he was 
a 16-hand horse. However, 
the orderly at his head is the 
smallest member of the 
Philippine Constabulary, and 
might be the little brother 
of an orang-outang. He only 
stands about 4 feet 10. The 
horse is a shade over 12 
hands. 

In the present time of high 
prices ponies of the class 
mentioned are worth from 
one hundred to one hundred 
and fifty pesos up country in 


the rough, an exceedingly 
neat figure for ponies un- 
broken to the game. If 


broken and offered for sale 





Polo in the Philippines 


in Manila, they are generally 
apt to bring nearly twice 
that figure. A peso at that 
time was worth from 36 to 
39 cents United States cur- 
rency. 

As to the play, it promised 
in January to be very cred- 
itable, considering the fact 
that nearly all the players 
were — beginners. General 
Allen, formerly Captain Al- 
len of the Second Cavalry, 
hits very hard and cleverly, 
and well mounted ought to 
be a five or six goal man. 
He has been the father of the 
game in the Islands, and the 
beginning which has been 
made is largely due to his 
energy and_ sportsmanship. 
Captain Hains is the only 
other player who had played 
at home. 

As conditions in the Isl- 
ands become more settled, it 
is probable that polo will 
become widespread. Al- 
ready the marine officers 
across the bay at Cavite have begun to play, 
and there is the nucleus of another club at 
the cavalry post at Angeles. At Manila the 
game seems bound to flourish. There is a 
long rainless season, a tolerable field beau- 
tifully situated next the Luneta overlook- 
ing the bay, an abundance of ponies, and for 
as long a time as any man can foresee the 
assured presence of a large force of troops 
whose officers must, of necessity, find sport 
and exercise. It looks very much as if polo 
had come to stay in the Islands. 





? 


Marion Humphrey’s “* Imp.’ 























THE BLACK BASS—HIS HABITS, ETC. 


By WILLIAM C. HARRIS 


HE “high and leafy” month of June 
in most of the Middle and some of the 
Western States is an eventful one for the 
black bass as a parent, and a propitious one 
for the angler who seeks to creel them. 
They have left the spawning beds, and dur- 
ing the latter part of the month have sent 
adrift their large broods of fingerling chil- 
dren to take care of themselves against the 
usual enemies of the small fry of the wa- 
ters. And no minnow is so well adapted 
by its courage and build to do so. Like 
all other young fish, they may be found in 
the shallows at all times, but occasionally 
they venture afar, and it is not unusual to 
catch one, on a baited hook, three or four 
inches long in five to six feet of water. 


Even those of two inches are fierce and 
voracious, and seem to be marauders 
through heredity. When they leave the 


protecting care of the parent, they are not 
quite an inch in length, and start out at 
once on their foraging courses, snapping 
up every small form of insect life in the 
water, and along the shores one may be 
seen, now and then, rising to the surface 
for an unlucky gnat, or a small miller that 
may have fallen into, when fluttering over, 
the shallows. Again, I have seen them 
rooting, as it were, under small stones for 
the lesser larve of the helgramite or dob- 
son, and chasing larger minnows than them- 
selves in the small “pools near the shores. 

I do not think there are young fish of 
any species that can compare in robustness 
of form, symmetry of outline, or sheen of 
coloration with a young black bass two or 
less inches in length. He is stout at the 
shoulders, of unusual depth of body in pro- 
portion to its length, and the glint of silver 
that comes through and illumines the darker 
coloration of the upper part of his body, is 
constant and beautifully transparent in its 
diffusion. With this stoutness of body he 
does not lose in gracefulness of contour, 
for every line is symmetrical; the spines 
and rays supporting the film of the fins are 
perfect in specific anatomical detail, with 
not a broken or marred tip or a break here 
and there in the membrane they support. 
His external anatomy has not a flaw, for 
he is a young Hercules in build without a 
lesion in its strength or beauty; with com- 
pact scales and sturdy muscles he is the 
very image, build and habits of his parents, 
with the same indomitable courage and 
identical voracity and greed, so far as his 
growth permits. 

Take out of the water where he lives 
any other minnow, except the catfish, and 
in nine cases in ten, you will find scales 
sticking to your hands, broken spines or 
rays and often bruised noses, with a rip 
here and there in the membrane of the fins, 
and still more frequently will you have 
them to flutter and die before the tiny hook 
can be taken from the jaw. The young 
bass, although not gifted with the vitality 


of the minnow catfish or bowfin, has this 
quality of a high-grade far beyond that 
of any of the cyprinoid or carp-like min- 
nows that may be said to exempt most of 
the lowland and many of the lower reaches 
of our mountain streams. 

As the young black bass passes through 
the period of adolescence, there are no or- 
ganic metamorphoses in his life or body; 
he simply grows in strength, vigor and au- 
dacity, and when mature these inherited 
qualities, fully developed when young, give 
us a game fish unequaled, for its size, by 
any other that lives in the fresh waters of 
the earth. Hence, taken as a daily diet, 
many anglers, and I humbly hasten to 
place myself among them, believe that fish- 
ing for black bass is more enjoyable, and 
can be more frequently indulged in, with- 
out palling, than even angling for trout, 
or his big brother, the lordly salmon, or the 
acrobatic leviathans of the Southern Seas. 
The only qualification of this opinion I am 
inclined to make is that fly-fishing for 
black bass in running water, wading as in 
trout fishing, must be understood as the 
special factor justifying the above sweep- 
ing statements. 

It will not be amiss, even at the risk of 
repeating myself from former notes on the 
black bass, to state more in full the reasons 
why the black bass is so favorite a fish 
among anglers. 

The black bass is endowed with strength 
for its size beyond that of most fresh-water 
fishes; moreover, it seems to possess the 
intelligence (or an acute development of in- 
stinct) to use its strength to the best ad- 
vantage in its efforts to escape from the 
rod, to throw the hook from its mouth and 
sever the gut of the leader by getting it 
around jagged and sunken rocks.  Fre- 
quently it will sink, sullenly, as it were, to 
the bottom, and nothing will dislodge it ex- 
cept main strength and the strain to the ut- 
most of the tackle by which the bass is held 
in restraint. All the devices of an old sal- 
mon angler will not, budge him from his 
lair; stones thrown, lashing of the water, 
knocking on the butt of rod, and I have 
known when even a stick jabbed at him 
unseen in a pool, but doubtless not touch- 
ing his hody, has failed, as all other at- 
tempts have done, in making him move an 
inch. Nothing but a steady strain sufficient 
to overcome his strength of muscle will 
have any effect, and frequently even that 
will be only temporary, as the bass, under 
such conditions, will sometimes move but a 
few feet and then “sulk” again. So per- 
sistent and determined is this action of the 
fish, that one would be inclined to think 
that he evidently braced his strong pectoral 
fins on the sides of two stones between 
which he was “sulking,” a term insulting 
to the majesty of the fish in his intelligence 
of resources to escape capture. 

With many anglers the grade of a fish, 
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when restrained on the rod, is determined 
Py his practice of leaping from the water. 

I doubt if the salmon of the fresh water or 
the tarpon of the salt would be so highly 
esteemed as a game fish were it not for 
their leaping qualities. The black bass is 
an acrobat by heredity. No matter when 
you fasten one in running water, he will 
sooner or later come into the air. I have 
had them to leap from an eddy on the side 
of a rift (they do not feed in strong rap- 
ids), and alight in the boil of the current 
and fight there with an apparent knowledge 
that the swift down-flowing water aided 
their muscular efforts to escape. 

There are only twelve fish of the many in 
American waters to my knowledge that in- 
variably come out of the water when they 
feel the tension of a restraining line. They 
are: the black bass, the salmon, both sea and 
landlocked, the rainbow trout, the unspotted 
mascalonge of the Northwest, the grayling, 
and semi-occasionally the black-spotted trout 
of Western waters. ‘These all have a fresh- 
water habitat; of them the black bass, the 
salmons, rainbow trout and the grayling are 
the only ones, known to me, that leap into 
the air on a slack line; the Eastern brook 
trout, fontinalis, never comes entirely out ot 
the water when hooked unless pulled out by 
the over-zealous rodster. Of the salt-water 
fishes that leap there are only the tarpon, 
lady fish, Spanish mackerel, the large king- 
fish of Southern Seas, and, strange to 
note, the needlefish or billfish of Key West, 
which is the most skilled acrobat of them 
all in either fresh or salt water. I have seen 
them make a complete double somersault, 
and their long, slim bodies, with the sheen 
of a polished silver lance, looked in the 
sunlight like a palpable thread of glancing 
white-light in the blue atmosphere of the 
keys. 

When fish leap from the water it is un- 
doubtedly with a view of escape from the 
hook, and with many of them the leap is 
followed by a vigorous shake of the head; 
in the case of the black bass it is the shake 
of the entire body from snout to tip of cau- 
dal. The leap on a slack line, which is 
never made, so far as I know, by the Span- 
ish mackerel and the kingfish (not the barb 
of Northern waters) is an evidence of su- 
perior intelligence or accumulated experi- 
ence, take your choice, in a fish, for he has 
evidently found that it is practically im- 
possible to eject an impaled hook when a 
taut line holds it firmly in place. 

Now the black bass always leaps on a 
slack line. You frequently think the fish 
has escaped, as the line loops in the water 
and the strain upon it is no longer felt, 
when, presto! thirty, forty, or perhaps fifty 
feet away, your eye catches a gleam of 
bronze and brass two to three feet above 
the surface of the water, and you note with 
delight the aérial flight of that old bronze- 
backer, vigorous even in the air with every 
muscle in action, frantically shaking the 
body and almost doubling it up in the 
frenzy of restrained liberty. And just here, 


sad to say, comes in the thrill, reénforced 
by the delight of the eye as we see that the 
quarry is within possible reach of capture. 
But we all retain from boyhood to the 
gravity of years that love of killing some- 
thing which was born within us when, as 
children, we loved to kill flies on the win- 
dow panes in the gloaming. However, and 
as a Salve to the conscience, of all the ver- 
tebrated animals the fish has a less compli- 
cated system of nerves, hence is less sus- 
ceptible of pain. 

The leap of the black bass is always di- 
rectly upward when hooked, and he gener- 
ally falls tail first into the water. At times, 
however, this fish, like the trout, will rise 

vigorously to the fly, and, missing it, will 
make a graceful curve in the air ere he goes 
quietly head down back to his element. But, 
as a rule, the bass rises fiercely to the fly 
with an accurate aim, and goes instantly to 
his lair, which, when feeding, is most fre- 
quently at the foot of the rift flowing in a 
pool or just on the edge of the rapid in an 
eddy made by the rapid water. I have never 
found them feeding or loitering in the rap- 
ids, and this is less to be accounted for 
from the fact that in the swift water the 
chub, large and small, are always found in 
black bass rivers. Another condition coin- 
cident is that the chub seem to have real- 
ized that they are safer from the ravages 
of the bass in the swift currents than in 
the still waters of the pools. I have noted 
on the Delaware River, particularly, that, 
whereas some twenty-five years ago, before 
the black bass became sovereigns of that 
water, the chub swarmed in the pools and 
large eddies, at the present time a chub can 
very seldom be taken on hook and line in 
such waters, and, as an old angling friend, 
resident upon the banks of this great black 
bass stream, expressed it: 

“The chub appear to be stealing up the 
river by the way of the shallow rapids near 
the shores, and can never be found when 
the bass lie in the deep water.” 

But the black bass is not to be cheated of 
his favorite food, for as the shadows fall, 
you will find him on the edge of these rap- 
ids, lying perdue in the circling eddies, and 
woe betide a hapless cyprinoid when he 
chances to come within jaw-reaching dis- 
tance of a ravenous bronzebacker, or within 
the possible compass of a sudden dash into 
the tumbling water, in which, however, the 
black bass does not linger a minute, but re- 
turns at once to the eddy. 

As the twilight deepens the black bass 


will be found either rising, here and there, . 


to the surface of the deeper water, feeding 
on the insects that fall upon it, particularly 
the gloaming-loving moths, which are, as a 
rule, swarming near and upon the rivers 
containing bass. Or the latter may be seen 
in the shallows along the shores making the 
water fairly boil with their dashes into 
depths of merely two or three inches; in 
fact, I have seen them in the excitement of 
feeding with their dorsal fins entirely out 
of the water chasing the minnows, and 
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either causing them to flutter upon or 
throwing them by impetuous rushes high 
and dry on the banks. It is at such an 
hour that the angler meets with the greatest 
success with the rod, and it matters but little 
what feathers he uses, or how immature he 
may be in handling them, provided he 
makes his cast at least fifty feet in length, 
and stands in deep water when casting. 
From what has been written above, the 
layman would naturally think that the black 
bass is a coarse feeder. Not so. He is 
daintier than the brook trout, and feeds less 
to repletion. It is to be doubted that a 
black bass was ever taken, with either natu- 
ral bait or artificial flies, that had a half 
digested minnow, too big to swallow entire, 
sticking from its mouth, and yet in my own 
experience, this condition has presented it- 
self on a trout stream on more than one 
occasion; fontinalis seems to be more of a 
glutton than mycropterus, as the scientist 
would put it, and the experienced angler 
knows the first named (the trout) is never 
found in so great a state of repletion that 
he cannot be tempted by a dainty feather 
cast by a wizard hand, while the other, the 


bass, will lie for hours motionless in a pool, 


apparently chewing the cud of reflection or 
digestion, indifferent to all the ills of life 
as well as the full fruition of fish blessing- 
ness. They will not fan a tail at the most 
tempting morsels placed under their noses. 

True, there are times when the black bass 
apparently deserves the title generally given 
them—“ the tigers of the waters.” He is not 
infrequently seen playing with the life of a 
minnow very much as pussy does with a cap- 
tured mouse. As Ihave once before stated, I 
have watched them swim leisurely and lazily, 
but gracefully, up to my live minnow bait, 
apparently suck it into their mouths and then 
slowly eject it; then follow it up and re- 
peat the same thing, on one occasion three 
times. The locality at which this occurred 
was at Perkiomen Dam on the Schuylkill 
River near Philadelphia. I was seated on 
the wall of the dam, and the water being 
clear, every movement of the bass was 
plainly seen. It was from the same spot 
that I also saw a black bass do a brutal 
deed that fairly earned for him the title of 
“tiger,” but I doubt not such actions could 
be laid to the charge of many other fish. 
He had chased a chub of five to six inches 
into a hole between stones on a side wall 
of the dam, a portion of the body of the 
victim protruding several inches. Mr. Bass 
swam quietly up, and selecting the softest 
and most’ delicate part of the chub, the 
belly, deliberately tore out a mouthful and 
then swam slowly away with what seemed 
to me a pleasurable flirt of the tail. 

The tiger-like trait of the black bass is 
not admitted by some angling writers as 
being constant or natural. A prominent 
author goes so far in the defense of his 
favorite fish, the black bass, as to assert that 
it is less destructive to the life of its fellows 
than the yellow perch, pike perch, masca- 
longe trout and other fish, and bases his be- 


lief upon the fact that the teeth are weak, 
closely packed and “presenting an even 
surface as uniform as the surface of a tooth 
brush. Such teeth are incapable of wound- 
ing, and merely form a secure surface for 
holding their prey securely.” Black bass 
anglers everywhere would gladly take these 
words as Gospel truths, but the fact still 
remains that the black bass, like all other 
fish known to us, do not masticate their 
food, but gulp it down whole, and that their 
teeth being firm enough to hold “their prey 
securely,” the strength of the bass is suffi- 
cient to tear out a bit of the tenderest part 
of a soft-fleshed cyprinoid. 

There is an impression existing among 
many who are interested in the life-history 
of the small-mouthed black bass, that they 
thrive only in clear, rocky and cool streams. 
Their lusty life and rapid increase in such 
rivers as the Delaware, Susquehanna and 
Potomac would seem to negative such a 
statement. True, the black bass, like the 
trout, is ever on the move up the fluvial 
waters; the latter from the imperative in- 
stinct of reproduction; the black bass, I am 
led to believe, simply from the need of new 
feeding grounds, for you will find them 
during the spawning season on their beds 
in a stretch of more than an hundred miles 
on the Delaware River in the month of 
June. Moreover, and again as to their 
thriving only in cool water, I have fre- 
quently stepped into the shallows along the 
banks of the same river, and the water pro- 
duced a sensation of heat to my feet and 
ankles, and yet, then and there, a cast was 
made with the feathers fifty feet away, and 
a bass creeled from water hardly more than 
two feet in depth; in the shallows the de- 
gree of heat was certainly 85 degrees to 90 
degrees, and where the fish was hooked it 
was surely not less than 80 degrees. This 
experience, many times repeated, was reen- 
forced at East Branch, Delaware County, 
N. Y., at least two, hundred miles above 
tide water, as the river runs, and where the 
small-mouthed black bass are numerous 
and take the feathers, soberly dressed, with 
frequency and avidity. 

Now, there is a peculiar trait of the small- 
mouthed black bass of that section which I 
have never seen mentioned in the books or 
journals devoted to the subject of angling. 
When the railroad traversing that region 
took up the idea and vigorously cat ‘ried it 
to success, of stocking the streams of Sul- 
livan County with several species of trout, 
great fears were felt by anglers that the 
black bass of the Delaware would eventu- 
ally find their way into the Beaverkill and 
Willowemock and destroy the trout. These 
fears, after ten years of fearful observation, 
were groundless. The cold waters of the 
above-named rivers, coalescing just below 
Rockland, seems to be a barrier to their 
progress upward, although there are many 
large and sufficiently deep pools in the lower 
Beaverkill, in which they could live and 
thrive. This matter is worthy of further in- 
vestigation. 











BITTING A SADDLE HORSE 


By FRANCIS M. WARE 


OOD mouths and successful bitting 
depend more upon methods than up- 

on instruments; and an artist will succeed 
with the most crude arrangements where 
the tyro finds every appliance quite useless. 


Seat, “ hands,” temperament, temper, bits 
—all in the order named—are the factors 
required. Progress must always be grad- 


ual, and the special use for which the ani- 
mal is intended must be kept constantly 
in view. 

The critic at ring-side or bridle-path has 
much to say about the apparently crude 
and undeveloped manners and mouths of 
our saddle-horses, but he overestimates 
the abilities of our average riders. If our 
native horses are thus inapt, or if their airs 
and graces savor of the mechanical, and 
they change their paces at the direction 
of astonishingly clumsy and transparent 
gestures, it must be remembered that our 
average equestrian is of the least capable; 
that he usuallytakes pride in his ignorance; 
that he persists in the use 7 extraordinary 

‘aids”’ and confusing signals ; that a horse 
must not be “educated up to” his pur- 
poses, but “spoiled down to them”; that 
training must never progress beyond a 
certain point, or we have on hand an 
animal unsalable because not one in a 
hundred is competent to ride him, The 
average hack must placidly allow himself 
to be mounted as if the rider were a cat 
clawing up a wall; to permit his mouth 
to be severely jabbed as the rider embarks; 
to carry himself nicely under a man who is 
braced against the cantle of the saddle with 
his weight over the animal’s kidneys; to 
accept diagonally wrong signals to canter, 
and to patiently figure that these mean 
exactly what they do not say; to trot freely 
enough, and not too freely, to afford his 
rider an equal cadence at the pace; and to 
allow that individual to raise and lower 
himself by the four reins evenly grasped, 
or the curb tighter than the snaffle; to turn 
because his head is pulled around regard- 
less of the fact that he has two ends, and 
that both should be addressed. Thus pre- 
pared for the worst, he is at all events both 
salable to and usable by any and every 
consumer, and while the judicious grieve, 
and the carpers croak, he will continue to 
reach the public developed to about this 
degree until that happy day when people 
ride fo ride, and not for their livers, and 
when the amateur cannot only appreciate 
and properly handle a bitted and developed 
horse, but is willing to pay for the time 
and skill which an academic course re- 
quires. 

Given a seat, “hands” may come; with- 
out one they never will. Supposing that 
one has both (and patience and judgment 
and *horse-sense”), the matters of bits 
and bitting may be proceeded with. AlI- 
ways and invariably the simpler and more 
direct these are the better. Severe meas- 
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Tension on Reins—Notice How Bits Rise in Mouth, 


ures provoke resistance; painful appliances 
invite rebellion to frustrate their effects; 
discomfort upsets temper. Therefore pro- 
ceed by delicate handling and comfortable 
accoutrement, bearing in mind always the 
animal’s limitations, that he is foolish, 
timid, and does not delight to render 
service to man, but must be hoodwinked 
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Beginning Neck Flexion. 


into the belief that he cannot help himself. 
Mutual concessions promote mutual good 
will and comfort, but the animal must not 
imagine that he can ever exact them, or 
his propensity to bully will assert itself. 

About the first thing done by the average 
horseman is to ask his horse to “ bend’ 
himself, to carry an arched neck and a 
more or less perpendicular face. This atti- 
tude is logically correct, since it compels 
the animal to collect himself, and to carry 
his weight more upon the hind quarters, 
making him, once the poise is changed, 
lighter on his feet and more amenable to 
the directions of the rider’s hands and 
legs. Generally the trainer proceeds to 
haul at the curb until the animal either 
steps back or rears (or perhaps yields his 
neck)—and right here the initial mis-step 
is made in three ways: firstly, a slight 
yielding is not considered enough; second, 
pressure is relaxed while the horse re- 
sists (after the trainer thinks he has bent 
himself long enough); and third, he re- 
wards obedience by speaking to the horse, 
and by clapping him anywhere his hand 
first falls. The exact converse of this pro- 
cedure is essential, for a slight and mo- 
mentary yielding is enough; the pull must 
be maintained until the horse yields, and 
relaxed that instant; the saddle horse 
should neither hear nor know any word 
but “Whoa!” and the caress must apply 
instantly and thoroughly to the part ad- 
dressed, and with which obedience is 
yielded—in this case the jowl, the neck 
and the seat of the brain. Too much of 
importance cannot be placed upon this last 
—it is the gist of the whole business—to 
reward and punish the part you would 
coerce; and never imagine the pupil does 
not understand. 

The clever trainer, then, uses these meth- 
ods regularly, but he also follows other 
modes of procedure equally as important. 
Thus he never asks any horse to bend him- 
self in any way unti! he is warm, and his 
muscles are flexible. When in this condi- 
tion, after a few moments walking and 
jogging about, his muscles are supple; to 
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yield is not uncomfortable, and he does 
cheerfully what he will, in cold blood, re- 
sent, thus never discovering that resistance 
may be successful. Again, he is reined 
back freely and frequently; nothing so 
quickly brings a horse into his bridle, sup- 
ples him, and changes his balance and pose 
—but never for more than a few steps, and 
then only when primarily so placed that he 
can obey without discomfort, and always 
immediately ridden forward for some mo- 
ments; nor backed always in the same 
place, or facing the stable door. Again, 
he is addressed by the simple bit—a snaffle, 
or the bridoon—first, and as he must bend 
to back at all, the curb may later come into 
play so gradually that he hardly knows 
where it first was felt. 

Abandon absolutely the idea that any 
horse needs suppling by side flexions of the 
neck, etc. Nature attended to all that, and 
if he resists your address it is a matter for 
proper bitting, and the compelling of obe- 
dience, and not of mechanically bending 
the neck, etc. No horse in motion ever 
bends his ‘neck sideways much from a 
straight linc, nor need you ever ask the 
same, nor fall blindly into the trap which 
Baucher set for his pupils—a task which 
employed them for months, and upon 
which they needed much instruction at 
pecuniary advantage to him and his dis- 
ciples. 

The reader will probably think that we 
are not getting on very fast with bits and 
bitting, but the curious part of the subject 
is that neither of these factors has much 
to do with the results we would achieve— 
or rather that a thoroughly balanced, 
lightly poised horse is ninety-nine-hun- 
dredths bitted, and that thereafter one may 
use any old bit provided only that it is light 
enough in effect, big enough in circum- 
ference of mouthpiece, and comfortably 
fitted. A further essential is the presence 
of moisture in the mouth and lip-angles; 
no horse advances in education while the 
mouth is dry. If this state obtains, start 
at once by bit manipulation a copious flow 
of saliva, or else stop work for the day. 
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Your horse’s bridle and bits must fit— 
not pretty well, but perfectly. You worry 
about his health; you spend big money for 
saddles; yet you find fault if your bits and 
bridle cost you over $10. Your headstall 
must be soft, and kept so; free from rough 
edges; your brow-band just right, and not 
grinding the thin skin about the sensitive 
ears; your nose-band is meant for use, 
should be worn on a separate headstall. 
hang where it belongs, and be also soft, 
pliable, and bearing several holes close 
together. Your bits must fit exactly; be 
large, smooth, rather short-branched as to 
curb, large-ringed (or “ Dexter ’-snaffled) 
as to bridoon: your chain large, and close 
linked; your lip-strap always worn; your 
bridoon at least five holes lower than 
generally placed; your throat-latch as loose 
as possible. 

The curb bit must always hang in the 
mouth lower than the point at which we 
expect it to act for the reason that, as it 
hangs by the eye at the top of the branch, 
it must, when brought into action by the 
rein, rise about as the length of the cheek 
or portion between the eye and mouthpiece 
unless the face is held perpendicularly. 
Only a bit which pivots on the mouthpiece 
will prevent this and act directly where it 
lies. Usually the curb lies just above the 
tushes in a horse’s mouth. The bridoon 
rests nearly as low, well clear of the mouth 
angles, and just above the curb. A bridoon 
made of leather has been much used by the 
writer, and found very practical in that it 
closely embraces the jaw, and while mild 
in effect is very direct in action. A curved 
mouthpiece fails to give satisfaction be- 
cause the tongue escapes pressure; the 
same thing happens with a port-bit, and 
even a very small port allews the tongue to 
enter, and prevents ti::. organ from act- 
ing, by its surface and by the use of its 
muscles, as the cushion it really is. As a 
matter of fact all our bitting is per Pio 
more to the muscles of this member and 
of the lips than to the bars, and principally 
through their feelings do we guide the 
horse. Nor is any satisfactory bitting pos- 
sible if the tongue is not under the bit. 
If the tongue is thus freed of pressure, the 
lips are drawn in on one or both sides to 
relieve the stress upon the bars; thus pro- 
moting in order to escape pain a resistance 
or hardness upon one side or the other. 
This resistance has little to do with mus- 
cular neck contraction, but is opposition 
to any movement of the bit in the mouth, 
or rebellion against progressing in the in- 
dicated direction. 

All this if you use the conventional 
“full” bridle—an arrangement excellent 
in its way, but nothing like as universally 
necessary as its popularity would lead one 
to imagine. Not one rider in a hundred 
knows anything about the effects of the 
two bits, but takes the reins all the same 
length, and applies them always for the 
saine purposes, and at the s same tension. 
If you used other bits more, it is quite sure 
you would favor this arrangement less. 
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You order James to exercise the saddle 
horses, and, as instructed by various au- 
thorities, you restrict him, as a heavy-fisted 
deck-hand, to a large plain snaffle and no 
martingale. Now if James is a duffer, how 
is it that you as a horseman cannot obtain 
with the same simple instrument as satis- 
factory results as you expect from him? Or 
why is the “full” bridle necessary to you 
and tabooed for him? Surely you should 
be as competent as he; and as a matter of 
fact the snaffle, in some of its various pat- 
terns and arrangements, is the best bit 
known to man, and far more universally 
satisfactory than you will believe without 
trial. 

The secret of bitting is merely to so 
equip the subject that he performs the 
task required of him in the manner we 
direct, properly poised, and with the mini- 
mum of resistance. If this result is ob- 
tained, any arrangement from a halter or 
cavesson up is proper and in good form. 
The mistake we all make is in not varying 
the bit according to need, or its severity 
according to requirement. We drive or 
ride a horse always in the same bit, and 
kind of bit, same link of the chain, and 
same place in the mouth regardless of 
whether he is fresh and “ larky,” or dead- 
tired, and ending up a long journey. If he 
gets “behind the bit’ either in harness or 
saddle, we force him to it with whip, voice, 
and heel—yet there are very few horses 
which will not be lighter and more pleas- 
ant if favored as the distance augments, 
just as there are none who may not be 
permanently more lightly bitted every little 
while if only we will take the trouble to 
study them. 


A constant changing of the bits has 
another and a moral effect—it distracts the 
animal’s attention from his purpose. Ii 


you give him a new arrangement, as shift- 
ing of bits, to puzzle over he forgets his 
determination to pull—any way for a few 
moments. In his wonder he may change 
his balance and suddenly discover for him- 
self that he can work easier in a man- 
ner he had never thought of—and this 
impression is doubly lasting because he is 
tricked into thinking that he originated 
the idea. Forthwith your battle is two- 
thirds won, and many an animal is irre- 
trievably ruined because he is not given this 
opportunity to learn for himself the why 
and wherefore of things. 

In the same way the double snaffle works 
with the star-gazer—always provided that 
he can bend himself, free from pain, 7. e., 
that he is not narrow in jaw, short and 
thick of neck, or weak in loin or hocks. If 
these defects are his your efforts will but 
ruin his mouth and temper, for of two evils 
he will choose the lesser, and pull to pre- 
vent bending, because submission hurts him 
more. One snaffle rein in this arrangement 
is free from martingale; the other is 
buckled to the stirrup buckle on the sad- 
dle; passes thence through the martingale, 
which has a single ring; thence through 
another ring which works upon a strap 
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under the jaw from the second snaffle; 
back again through the martingale ring; 
and up to the right or left hand, accord- 
ing to which side the rein is buckled to the 
saddle. This double purchase gives a 
powerful leverage, and your horse’s head 
may be placed anywhere, the other snaffle 
being used for guidance, and for maintain- 
ing the position desired. Once this is 
secured, the martingale rein is eased off; 
until again required to frustrate rebellion. 
A curb bit may be used in place of the 
second snaffle if thought best. A low-placed 
and close-fitting _nose-band upon its 
separate headstall is always needed in all 
bitting, that the horse may not find he can 
open his mouth, or succeed in doing so if 
he has learned the trick. 

Combinations of the snaffle are many. 
The average horse goes lightly in some one 
of them, and they suit the average hands 
much better than the double-bridle so uni- 
versally in vogue. The Pelham and its ilk 
have outlived all usefulness, for there is 
nothing they can do which the bit and 
bridoon will not accomplish better. Even 
with the “ full” bridle, however, the snaffle 
effect may be more universally maintained 
than it is if we will only persist in trying to 
get from the bridoon all that it is capable 
of giving in the way of control; letting the 
curb remain as it is intended—an instru- 
ment only for insuring a halt, and for 
compelling a certain desired carriage. 

As to this carriage we are too often 
borne away by the worship of false gods in 
demanding that our hack deport himself 
like a harness horse, and not with the lib- 
erty and jaunty swing of a genuine saddle 


horse. Southern dealers first brought us 
these high-headed, perpendicular-faced, 
bold-fronted “ flat-catchers,”’ and we fell 


into the net because we wanted not a sad- 
dle horse at all, but a ride and drive horse; 
and the impressive Kentuckian so seemed 
to fill the bill that we forgave him his pea- 
cocky carriage, and gradually acquired a 
taste for it as diseased as that for caviare 
or cocktails. The high arching necks of 
these horses is no more graceful than it is 
necessary, and moderation in neck carriage 
is perfectly compatible with perpendicular 
face-line; while the fact that the ‘ har- 
nessy” style does not always promote 
balance and lightness in hand is proved by 
the fact that many of these horses lug hard, 
and are severely bitted, whether as cause 
or consequence. 

The presence of martingale upon a 
horse indicates one of three things: his 
rider has no hands, the animal is not prop- 
erly bitted, or he is in process of training. 
No variety of the sort has any place upon 
the educated horse, nor for a horseman’s 
use. 

Much is learned in the way of acquiring 
lightness and agility by teaching the horse 
to passage both ways; riding small circles 
and “ figure eights ” at all paces. Such les- 
sons should always be brief and frequent, 
lest they become irksome to the horse, and 
always interspersed with other movements. 
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Convenient Gag Snaffle, Two Snaffles Eased. The Band 
Should Be Just above Mouth Angles. 





Two Snaffles, One Arranged with Martingale Recom- 
mended. Nose Band Should Be at Mouth Angles. 





Well-fitted Bridle. 


We shall always find the public road, in the 
rear of some van or truck moving at a 
walk, one of the best places for getting 
quick results in the way of acquiring bal- 
ance and lightness. Ridden behind these 
slow-moving vehicles the horse is com- 
pelled to bend if allowed, or urged, to go 
close up to them, and becomes light in 
hand for a reason which he understands; 
learning also that he can attain another 
balance without discomfort. 











NATURAL HISTORY 


By JOHN BURROUGHS 


THE TRAINING OF WILD ANIMALS. 


eas reminded afresh of how prone we 
all are to regard the actions of the lower 
animals in the light of our own psychology 
on reading “The Training of Wild Ani- 
mals,” by Bostock, a well-known animal 
trainer. Bostock evidently knows the art of 
training animals well, but of the science of 
it he seems to know very little. That is, 
while he is a successful trainer, his notions 
of animal psychology are very crude. [or 
instance, on one page he speaks of the lion 
as if it was endowed with a fair measure 
of human intelligence, and had notions, feel- 
ings, and thoughts like our own; on the 
next page, when he gets down to real busi- 
ness, he lays bare its utter want of these 
things. He says a lion born and bred in 
captivity is more difficult to train than one 
caught from the jungle. “ He does not fear 
man; he knows his own power. He regards 
man as an inferior, with an attitude of dis- 
dain and silent hauteur.” “He accepts his 


food as tribute, and his care as homage 
due.” “He is aristocratic in his independ- 
ence.” “Deep in him—so deep that he 


barely realizes its existence—slumbers a de- 
sire for freedom and an unutterable long- 
ing for the blue sky and the free air.’ 

When his training is begun “he meets it 
with a reserved majesty and silent indif- 
ference, as though he had a dumb realiza- 
tion of his wrongs.” All this is a very hu- 
man way of looking at the matter, and is 
typical of the way we all more or less speak 
of the lower animals, defining them to our- 
selves in terms of our own mentality, but 
it leads to false notions about them. We 
look upon an animal fretting and strug- 
gling in its cage as longing for freedom, 
picturing to itself the joy of the open air 
and the free hills and sky, when the truth 
of the matter undoubtedly is that the flut- 
tering bird or restless lion or fox simply 
feels discomfort in confinement. Its suffer- 
ings are physical, and not mental. Its in- 
stincts lead it to struggle for freedom. it 
reacts strongly against the barriers that 
hold it, and tries in every way to overcome 
them. Freedom, as an idea, or a conception 
of a condition of life, is, of course, beyond 
its capacity. Bostock shows how the ani- 
mal learns entirely by association, and not 
at all by the exercise of thought or reason, 
and yet a moment later says: “ The animal 
is becoming amenable to the mastery of 
man, and in doing so his own reason is 
being developed,” which is much like say- 
ing that when a man is practising on the 
flying trapeze his wings are being dev eloped. 
The lion learns slowly through association 
—through repeated sense impressions. 
First a long stick is put into his cage. If 
this is destroyed, it is replaced by another, 
until he gets used to it and tolerates its 
presence. Then he is gently rubbed with it 
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at the hands of his keeper. He gets used 
to this and comes to like it. Then the stick 
is baited with a piece of meat, and in tak- 
ing the meat the animal gets still better 
acquainted with the stick, and so ceases to 
fear it. When this stage is reached the 
stick is shortened day by day, “ until finally 
it is not much longer than the hand.” The 
next step is to let the hand take the place 
of the stick in the stroking process. “ This 
is a great step taken, for one of the most 
difficult things is to get any wild animal to 
allow himself to be touched with the hu- 
man hand.” After a time a collar is slipped 
around the lion’s neck when he is asleep, 
with a chain attached. He is now deat 
to one end of the cage. Then a chair is 
introduced into the cage; then this king of 
beasts, whose reason was being developed, 
who had such clear notions of inferior and 
superior, who knows his own powers, etc., 
usually springs for the chair, seeking to de- 
molish it. His tether prevents him reach- 
ing it, and so in time he tolerates the chair. 
Then the trainer, after some preliminary 
feints, walks into the cage and seats him- 
self in the chair. And so, inch by inch, as 
it were, the trainer gets control of the ani- 
mal and subdues him to his purposes, not 
by appealing to his mind, for he has none, 
but by impressions upon his senses. 

“Leopards, panthers and jaguars are all 
trained in much the same manner,” and in 
putting them through their tricks one inva- 
riable order must be observed, “each thing 
done one day must be done the next day in 
exactly the same way; there must be no de- 
viation from the rule.’ Now this is not the 
way of a thinking or reflecting being, but 
is the way of a creature governed by in- 
stinct or unthinking intelligence. An ani- 
mal never Jearns a trick in the sense that 
man does, never sees through it or compre- 
hends it, has no image of it in its mind and 
of the relations of the parts of it to one 
another; it does it by reason of repetition, 
as a creek wears its channel, and probably 
has no more self-knowledge or self-thought 
than the creek has. This, I think, is quite 
contrary to the popular notion of animal 
life and mentality, but it is the conclusion 
that I at least cannot avoid after making a 
study of the subject. 


A FREAK ROBIN SONG. 

A Maine correspondent sends me an in- 
teresting note of a robin he heard singing 
a song of which the call of the whip-poor- 
It was on a summer 
afternoon after a rain. “At first I noted 
only that it was a whip-poor-will’s call, but 
slowly through my absorption came the 
full consciousness that the middle of the 
afternoon was an unusual time for a whip- 
poor-will to be singing, and that this par- 
ticular whip-poor-will was not confining 
himself strictly to the song of his kind. I 
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pushed away my work and leaned from the 
window, by this time much interested in the 
bird’s performance. At intervals of about 
two minutes the song was repeated, sweet 
and full. It was a whip-poor-will’s note 
right enough, but with a curious turn at the 
end of it—whip-poor-will with variations. I 
couldn’t make out the bird from my win- 
dow, so I hurried down-stairs and out into 
the garden, where I located him after a 
moment’s search among the outer branches 
of one of the apple-trees. It was an adult 
male robin mocking a whip-poor-will at the 
top of his voice. He got the song—whip- 
poor-will—the first time in tune and nicely 
accented, and as far as the third syllable in 
the repetition, when he seemed to lose con- 
trol of it and go off into the last notes of 
his own ‘rain song.’ 

“To myself I ventured the notion in ex- 
planation that this robin probably had heard 
a whip-poor-will’s note in the woods near 
his roosting-place until an impression was 
made sufficient to produce the imitation, in 
much the same way as we so often uncon- 
sciously acquire tricks of expression pecul- 
iar to those about us. This explanation, of 
course, assumes a susceptibility to such im- 
pressions on the part of certain mocking 
birds to a degree evidently not possessed by 
birds in general. 

“There was nothing in this particular 
bird’s behavior to indicate volition, or that 
he was aware in the slightest degree of any- 
thing unusual in his perform: ince.” 

This all seems to me perfectly credible. I 
have myself heard a robin with the call of 
the quail injected into its song, and an- 
other robin that imitated perfectly the song 
of the brown thrasher. 


FOOD OF GRAY SQUIRRELS. 

It has been well said that the gray squir- 
rels one sees everywhere in some of our 
New England towns are an indication of a 
higher civilization. It is certainly a pleas- 
ure to see these graceful creatures running 
across trolley tracks or over lawns unmo- 
lested. A stranger would have a very high 
estimate of the people of a city that could 
draw to it these shy animals. Like many 
rodents, however, gray squirrels will eat 
meat on occasions. They will even rob 
birds’ nests. A friend on whom I can rely 
told me of two or three instances in Arling- 
ton, Mass., where gray squirrels had robbed 
robins’ nests, having been caught in the very 
act. The other day, in going along a wild 
mountain stream, I was attracted by a fresh 
gray squirrel track, and on following it, 
found where the squirrel had killed and 
eaten a mouse. He had evidently dug out 
the mouse, for I saw where he had dug 
snow and leaves away from the roots of 
some black alders to some depth. Then 
taking the mouse in his teeth, he had run 
a few feet to a knoll, the mouse’s tail hav- 
ing left its print in the snow between the 
tracks of the squirrel, and eaten it, leaving 
blood, hair, and pieces of bone to tell of the 
feast. One time I gave a young woodchuck 
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to an old Irishwoman who fed the chuck 
on ham. Now if a woodchuck would eat 
ham, why not a gray squirrel eat mice or 
young birds? We have abundant proof that 
many flesh-eaters will, on occasions, eat vege- 
table food as well as rodents eating flesh. 
Lovers of both squirrels and birds may find 
it possible to protect in some way the nests 
of thrushes, warblers, etc. 


ANIMALS AND MUSIC. 

In my son’s junior year at Harvard it be- 
came the custom in May and June to give 
frequent band concerts in the evening on the 
steps of University Hall. Exactly over the 
band was a flag-pole, fastened at an angle to 
the side of the building. On the gilded ball 
of the flag-pole there would come and perch, 
soon after the concert began, a little screech 
owl. After the music ceased and the crowd 
dispersed the little owl would again fly away. 
So regularly did the owl come with his 
noiseless, muffled flight, that my son came 
to look for him and to speculate how long 
the band would have to play before he 
would be attracted by the music. Many 
persons saw him, yet he appeared to take 
no notice of the yard full of people, but 
seemed to enjoy the music, as far as his at- 
titude and actions betrayed his feelings, as 
much as did any one. Whether music gives 
animals pleasure or pain is a disputed ques- 
tion. My own four-months’-old grand- 
daughter suffered real pain from the higher 
notes on a violin—so much so that she be- 
gan tocry. It was only the high notes that 
were too much for her sensitive ears, the 
softer ones having no effect. Music will 
often make dogs howl and cats run. The 
owl thoroughly enjoyed the band music, 
however. Certainly the love for music, so 
strong in man, must find its beginning in 
lower forms of life. The hermit thrush 
has developed a song, the spiritual—one is 
tempted to say heavenly—quality of which 
no instrument or human voice can excel. 
This habit of song, so well developed among 
birds, is more rare and rudimentary in ani- 
mals. Experiments of the effects of music 
on animals are easily made, and no doubt 
would develop some interesting facts ot 
animal psychology. 


THE SKUNK QUESTION AGAIN. 

From the testimony I have received I in- 
fer that there is some doubt about one being 
able to carry a skunk by the tail and not be 
a marked man in the first company he 
enters thereafter. A Colorado correspond- 
ent tells of a skunk that he saw captured 
in a stovepipe which kept its scent. But 
this proves nothing, as when caught by the 
foot in a steel trap it rarely uncorks the 
vials of its wrath. When carried by the tail 
it can at least loosen the cork and allow 
the fluid to ooze out. Professor Bailey 
writes that when he was a schoolboy on his 
way to school he caught and carried a skunk 
by the tail, with the result that he had en- 
forced leave of absence from school for the 
rest of the day. 











AMERICAN LLEWELLINS 


By JOSEPH A. GRAHAM 


T the beginning of a brief series of Eng- 

lish setter studies, it may be as well to 
dispose at once of the notion that there was 
ever a “native stock” having any attributes 
of an established family. It is surprising that 
any man should mention the term in that 
sense; yet I have heard t used frequently 
by old sportsmen, and it often crops out in 
letters to the sporting papers, apparently 
conveying the assumption that there was a 
more or less fixed American strain before 
the Llewellins and Laveracks began to cut 
a figure. It almost goes without saying that 
the “native stock’ was simply what it hap- 
pened to be in each of a thousand localities. 
For generations before the Civil War—that 
period coinciding almost exactly with the 
establishment of field trials and regular rec- 
ords in England—both setters and pointers 
had been brought over at frequent intervals 
and had left their progeny at different 
points from Maine to Florida, and as far 
into the interior as enterprising field shots 
had then penetrated. Men’s natutal sense 
of fitness had generally kept setters separate 
from pointers in breeding, but had carried 
the breeding ‘science to an extent very 
slightly beyond that point. If a man wished 
to breed setters, he seldom did more than 
use the best stock in the neighborhood. 
When the Laveracks began to come over, 
and later the Llewellins, they were mixed 
with this neighborhood stock to some ex- 
tent, but were kept distinct when the 
breeders possessed any enlightened aspira- 
tions. Native stock, with its prevailing 
liver-and-white and its frequent graftings 
on Irish and black-and-tan, can be left out 
of the story except where individual speci- 
mens, as in the case of some of the Camp- 
bell dogs in Tennessee, exercised an influ- 
ence on the blood and families successful in 
public performances. 

The first success of Mr. Llewellin’s dogs 
in the English field trials at once aroused 
interest and caused importations. Well in- 
formed fanciers are acquainted with the oft- 
told story of the Llewellin origin. It should 
be said, by the way, that the term, as mark- 
ing a special strain of setters, is not recog- 
nized in England. Mr. Llewellin is known 
there merely as one of a large number of 
gentlemen who have had successful kennels 
of English setters. The triumphs of his 
entries in the English field trials and the 
attention which imported specimens excited 
on this side led to a strenuous discussion, 
out of which it came about by common 
understanding that the term “TLlewellin ” 
should be given to the strain in America. 
It is well to state that field trials in Eng- 
land were and are comparatively small 
events, and never had anything resembling 
the relative prestige and influence which 
they have won in America. Mr. Llewellin, 
at home a field trial patron among few, is 
a “bigger” man here. 


A brief word on the threadbare subject 
of how Mr. Llewellin produced his English 
setters. For many years before he took up 
the subject, Mr. Laverack’s beautiful setters 
had been the center of attention, and, in 
spite of the fact that they were regarded 
somewhat doubtfully by shooting men, had 
gradually assumed the first place in popular 
favor. Their most notable characteristics 
were smoothness and symmetry of propor- 
tion and beautiful, fine, fleecy, straight coats, 
with the aristocratic color of lemon belton 
or blue belton. It was the opinion of Stone- 
henge and most of the English authorities 
that Mr. Laverack’s bitches were far su- 
perior to his dogs, at least in field quality; 
the Laverack tendency to heavy and thick 
shoulders being a defect more conspicuous 
on the male side. However that may be, 
the blue belton bitch, Countess, and her 
sister, Nellie, brilliantly distinguished them- 
selves both on the bench and at field trials. 
At the sanie time, Mr. Statter’s Dan and 
his brother Dick achieved distinction in the 
trials. Dan was a very large, white, black 
and tan dog, the upper part of his body 
being nearly all black. He had been bred 
by Mr. Statter. His sire was Barclay Field’s 
Duke, a black-and-white dog, one of the best 
early winners at trials and described as very 
fast and extremely intelligent in bird work. 

Dan’s dam was Mr. Statter’s Rheebe. 
She was not at all a brilliant field per- 
former. Mr. Llewellin describes her as 
“great, big, long, low, and heavily built.” 
Mr. Brailsford says that she was slow, but 
that Mr. Statter regarded her highly, chiefly 
on account of the breeding of her dam, 
Psyche, the latter having come of a well- 
known and highly esteemed strain of set- 
ters, the Beaudesarts, which had been for 
the most part black in color. Rhoebe, how- 
ever, had qualities of some sort which made 
her a most successful matron. Her sons 
and daughters were winners for several 
years at the trials. 

Mr. Llewellin bought the Laveracks, 
Countess and Nellie, and the Duke-Rhcebe 
dogs, Dan and Dick. Dan became the pro- 
genitor of nearly all the first-class Ameri- 
can field trial dogs. His sister, Dora, was 
imported into this country by Mr. Adams 
of Boston, and left an important line of 
descendants, the most favored and famous 
of which was Druid, imported ahead of 
Dora and owned by Mr. Arnold Burges of 
Michigan. Another son was Drake, owned 
by Mr. Adams. 

A dog whose name is of consequence 
chiefly because it appears in a great num- 
ber of pedigrees was Bergundthal’s Rake. 
He was inbred to Rhcoebe. With Gladstone, 
Count Noble, Leicester and Lincoln, these 
dogs, Rake and Druid, enter into the pedi- 
grees of nearly all the fashionable Llewellin 
families in America. The six are the foun- 
dation dogs of the American Llewellin. If 
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the student is after essential influences and 
simplest terms, he can throw out all other 
Llewellin importations as‘ minor incidents. 

It will be seen that Mr. Llewellin’s dogs 
were a combination of Laverack with the 
Duke-Rheebe blood. These two foundations 
of the Llewellin kennel differed so widely 
in characteristics that the great variations 
in the appearance and quality of their de- 
scendants are not remarkable. The Laver- 
acks were usually small or of medium size. 
Rheebe was very large herself and gave to 
all her progeny a tendency to size. ‘To this 
day it is the case that some Llewellins look 
like Laveracks, and some like Dan and his 
mother. Some do not weigh over thirty 
pounds, while occasional specimens run up 
almost to seventy pounds. If we assume 
that vigor, good sense, and level disposi- 
tion were the characteristics of the Duke- 
Rhoebes, whereas it is known that the pure 
Laveracks, as a rule, were not remarkable for 
mental qualities, at least in field work on 
birds, it seems that the irregularities in this 
respect which are noticed in the Llewellins 
may be attributed to the two different foun- 
dation elements used by the originator of the 


strain. Llewellins are sometimes brilliant, 
sometimes commonplace, and sometimes 
worthless. In the families which are bred 


by active patrons of field trials there is of 
late years a marked tendency to uniformity, 
but the type so suggested is by no means a 
general rule among even dogs bred by these 
gentlemen. This type should, however, be 
described, since it apparently bids fair to 
attain more or less of ascendency. It is 
represented by such dogs as Tony Boy, 
Marie’s Sport, Roderigo, Gath, Lady’s 
Count Gladstone, Rodfield, Geneva, Sioux, 
and Mohawk. It is of medium size, com- 
pact body, relatively small and short head 
as compared with the Laveracks, and of 
harder and thinner coat. Many of these 
dogs, like Gladstone, carry the tail curled 
upward almost like that of a foxhound, 
though when at active work in the field 
they commonly keep it below the level of 
the back. They are usually characterized 
by intense nervous energy, good speed in 
the field, and a disposition to self-hunt. 
Breeders are endeavoring to increase the 
size of field trial dogs by selecting larger 
breeding specimens, but it is not likely that 
the average size will much exceed fifty 
pounds for the dogs and five pounds less 
for the bitches. That weight seems to be 
somewhere about normal, for what may be 
called the American Llewellin strain, just 
as the normal height seems to be between 
twenty-two and twenty-four inches at the 
shoulder. 

The qualities which enter into the Ameri- 
can Llewellins cannot be understood without 
an examination of the leading dogs which 
enter into their pedigrees. 

Beyond comparison the first in importance 
is Gladstone. This remarkable dog was a 
white, black, and tan, by Llewellin’s Dan 
out of the lemon-and-white Laverack, Pet- 
rel. He was imported in utero by Mr. 
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Smith of Strathroy, Canada. When a 
small puppy, he was bought by Mr. P. H. 
Bryson of Memphis, Tennessee, and at- 
tained his reputation while in the owner- 
ship of Mr. Bryson and his brother, Mr. 
David Bryson. Gladstone won on the bench 
as well as in the field, but it was probabiy 
the prestige of the dog as well as the some- 
what irregular character of bench-show en- 
tries in those days rather than his strict 
show qualities which gained him the rib- 
bons. He weighed a little more than fifty 
pounds, and stood twenty-two and a half 
inches at shoulder. In utility points he was 
a finely built dog, quite thick in the shoul- 
der, but with superb chest and perfect feet 
and legs. He was very strongly made and 
of exceptional speed and staying power. 
His head was short, the muzzle was inclined 
to be “snipey,” and the ears were set quite 
high. The defects of head, as rated by 
bench-show standards, have been persistent 
in his descendants, probably because the 
same faults were more or less inherent in 
the entire strain as well as in Gladstone 
himself. Under the old field trial rules in 
force when Gladstone first appeared in pub- 
lic, he was several times defeated. At that 
time competition was judged by the number 
of stanch points made by a dog, and it con- 
sequently happened that an inferior dog 
with good luck or a good handler could 
often beat the most brilliant. In spite of 
an occasional defeat, Gladstone was regarded 
by all good judges as the best young setter 
ever seen in the United States. His bold 
and brilliant character, positive, snappy 
bird-work and flawless courage gathered 
him a host of admirers the whole length of 
the Mississippi Valley and spread his repu- 
tation across the ocean. 

Counted as a factor of importance in the 
production of the American Llewellins, 
Count Noble must be ranked next to Glad- 
stone. He was a large white, black, and tan 
dog, long in the body and not considered a 
well-proportioned setter. He weighed sixty 
pounds. This dog was imported by David 
Sanborn of Baltimore, Michigan, from the 
Llewellin kennel, and owned by him up to 
the time of Mr. Sanborn’s death, when he 
passed into the possession of B. F. Wilson 
of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. He was by Mr. 
Llewellin’s favorite, Count Wind’em, and 
his dam was Nora, by Dan out of Nellie. 
He was thus inbred to Dz in, though the ma- 
jor portion of his blood was Laverack, his 
sire, Count Wind’em, being three-quarters 
Laverack. Like Gladstone, he forced him- 
self on public attention by the successful 
brilliancy of his public performances. He 
was a dog of great speed and wonderful 
endurance, particularly good on_ prairie 
chicken and able to hold his own in any 
company on any game. 

Druid was a good-sized dog and much 
handsomer than the average Llewellin. His 
proportions were good and his color very 
attractive—a finely marked head and heavily 
ticked body. The shape of his head and the 
set of his ears were better than those points 
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in Gladstone and other prominent Llewellin 
dogs. His tail, however, like those of his 
mother, Dora, and his close relative, Glad- 
stone, curled upward and was carried high. 
Druid was a dog entirely different from 
Count Noble and Gladstone in disposition. 
He was by no means a brilliant field per- 
former, but was a good bird dog. He 
inherited Dora’s amiable and tractable dis- 
position, and it is very likely that he ex- 
ercised valuable influence in modifying the 
headlong and often reckless tendency of 
Gladstone blood. Certainly he must be 
credited with improving the appearance of 
the Llewellins as bench-show candidates. 
His daughter, General Shattuc’s Dido Il, 
was a bench-show champion of her day, and 
her son, Cincinnatus, was also a_bench- 
show champion as well as a placed dog in 
some of the important field trials. Dido 
was also the dam of the bench champion, 
Dad Wilson. 

Leicester was imported from Mr. Llewel- 
lin’s kennel. He was a lemon and white, by 
Dan out of the Laverack, Lill II. It is said 
that he was not trained for the field to any 
great extent, although shot over some. He 
was a beautifully formed dog, and, perhaps, 
the fastest of his day as a mere matter of 
speed. He had, however, a nervous disposi- 
tion and apparently was easily rattled, 
though not much was ever said about his 
actual field quality. He was chiefly famous 
on account of the success of his daughters 
when bred to Druid, Rake, Gladstone, and 
other well-known sires. His brother Lin- 
coln was, judging from the annals of those 


days, a much better dog than Leicester. He 
was also lemon and white, stylish in the 
field, and rated as a first-class bird dog. 


His influence on American pedigrees comes 
chiefly through his son, Gleam, a dog which 
inherited most of his characteristics and 
probably some additional qualities from the 
beautiful Countess Bear, another lemon and 
white, the dam of Blaze, Gleam’s mother. 
Gleam was a very large, rough, orange and 
white of great field quality. He comes into 
modern pedigrees through his daughters, 
Daisy F. and Georgia Belle. The former, 
herself half Llewellin and half Campbell, 
was the dam of Daisy Hope and Daisy 
Hunter; and Georgia Belle produced the 
phenomenal litter which included Gleam’s 
Sport, Gleam’s Pink, Maiden Mine, and Spot 
Cash, all of which were field trial perform- 
ers of unsurpassed natural quality. Gleam’s 
Sport became the sire of Marie’s Sport; 
Gleam’s Pink sired Pink’s Boy; Spot Cash 
sired Spot’s Girl; and Maiden Mine became 
the dam of some good performers. Natu- 
rally the lemon and white color appears 
often in the Gleam line. Marse Ben, white, 
black and tan, is a dog also likely to per- 
petuate the Gleam blood, which comes to 
him through Almo, brother of Georgia 
Belle, and through Mecca, she by Gleam 
out of Tuberose. 

Bergundthal’s Rake is a name which fig- 
ures in the early generations of a great 
majority of the American Llewellin pedi- 
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grees. At one time he was widely discussed 


on account of the large amount of Rhcebe 
blood which he carried. He came from Mr. 
Llewellin’s kennel, and was by Dan, son of 
Rheebe, out of Ruby, daughter of Rheebe. 
Ruby’s sire was the Laverack, Fred. Rake’s 
blood was believed by many authorities to 
be extremely valuable and suitable for per- 
petuation as the proper cross for dogs hav- 
ing a preponderance of Laverack blood. 
Individually he was not an attractive dog 
in any respect except that he was large and 
powerful, with particularly strong bone. 
He was white, black and tan, nearly all 
black; rough and coarse-looking, and with- 
out any of the fancy bench-show points. 
Just what his field qualities were I have 
been a little perplexed to discover. In those 
days there was a sort of freemasonry 
among the experts. They seemed to regard 
it as somewhat non-ethical to speak to out- 
siders of the faults of prominent dogs. 
All of them mentioned Rake’s field qualities 
with reservation. Mr. A. C. Waddell once 
told me that he had charge of Rake for a 
time and that, while the dog had consider- 
able speed and disposition to hunt, there 
was a lack of nose. Mr. P. T. Madison 
described the dog to me as having plenty 
of nose, but not much judgment in the use 
of it; intimating that he was a difficult dog 
to make serviceable in the field. He ap- 
pears in modern pedigrees largely through 
his daughters out of Bergundthal’s Fanny, 
a daughter of Leicester and Dart, Dart 
being a sister of Druid. From this source 
he comes into the modern stock through 
Major Taylor’s famous Lit, Lit’s sister, 

3opeep, Bryson’s Sue, Ruby’s Girl, and 
others. In the direct male line there is not 
much to perpetuate Rake’s erstwhile reputa- 
tion. In a chapter on breeding I shall re- 
fer to an interesting experiment by Dr. 
Stark of Milwaukee, who by inbreeding to 
Rake concentrated a remarkable number 
of lines of Rheebe. This experiment did 
not result successfully and cuts little figure 
among the later Llewellins. 

Going back for a moment to Mr. Llewel- 
lin’s kennel, there is a name which must be 
mentioned, though the disposition for sev- 
eral years both in America and England 
has been to breed away from the influence. 
Llewellin’s Dash II, sometimes called Arm- 
strong’s and sometimes Brewis’s Dash, was 
a great public performer in England, be- 
coming particularly conspicuous on _ac- 
count of his competitions with the speediest 
setter of that day, Macdona’s Ranger. Dash 
II was a white, black and tan of powerful 
build, by the Laverack, Prince, out of Kate. 
His granddam, Armstrong’s Kate, stands 
on the records as being a sister of Field’s 
Duke, but, as I have elsewhere said, Mr. 
Buckell seems to have no faith in the breed- 
ing as thus given. Dash differed in form 
and character from the majority of Mr. 
Llewellin’s dogs. He became the sire of 
Dashing Bondhu and other successful per- 
formers in Mr. Llewellin’s kennel. Mr. 
Buckell seems to think that he introduced 
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into the Llewellin blood additional intelli- 
gence, but diminished brilliancy and ag- 
gressiveness. In the American studbooks 
Dash II is represented by Dashing Mon- 
arch and others. Dashing Monarch was 
probably very much like his sire g, 
stoutly built dog, altogether too heavy and 
meaty in front to suit American breeders, 
but a more or less successful sire. For a 
time I owned his daughter, Dashing Lavel- 
lette, and I can believe that she stood for 
much of the Dash influence. She was a 
handsome setter, black, white, and ticked, 
with a finely shaped head, but one which 
would have been heavy even in a dog. She 
had a big chest and was wide in front. 
Her speed and range were far below 
American field trial demands, but she was 
a most industrious bird hunter, with ex- 
quisite nose, and a very agreeable dog to 
work in close cover. I have some of her 
descendants now, but her own _ physical 
characteristics entirely disappeared with 
herself 

John Bolus’s Belton was a dog which 
was the subject of a debate during his life- 
time. He was a Llewellin and not a Llewel- 
lin, being of blood lines similar to those of 
the Llewellins, but having come from an- 
other kennel. He was finally admitted < 
a straight-bred Llewellin. He was a whee, 
black, and tan dog of superior field quality 





and good looks, somewhat heavier than 
Gladstone, but not a large dog. He does 
not appear in a great many pedigrees, but 


was an ancestor of dogs like Topsy’s Rod, 
Harwick, Mohawk, and Marie’s Sport. 

Before proceeding farther with the Llewel- 
lins it might be well to introduce here a 
mention of the Campbell’s, a family of short 
existence in both directions, which received 
its name because the Messrs. Campbell of 
Tennessee happened to own the leading 
specimens at the time when field trials first 
began. The origin of these dogs seems to 
have been located in the black setter, called 
Mason’s Jeff, and the lemon-and-white Old 
Fannie; which were said to have had the 
fine coat and general appearance of the 
Laveracks, though no one has ever found 
out much beyond that fact. Campbell’s 
Buck, Jr., and Joe, Jr., attained national 
fame in defeating Gladstone and other cele- 
brated Llewellins. Joe, Jr., was a half-bred 
setter, being out of Buck, Jr., by the noted 
Irish setter Elcho. He defeated Gladstone 
in a match race under the old rules; the 
race having been arranged by the late Mr. 
W. A. Wheatley of Memphis, and the Bry- 
sons. Joe, Jr., either was not a successful 
sire or his blood became unfashionable on 
account of its being a cross. The Campbell 
line is perpetuated chiefly through Daisy F. 
and her daughters, Daisy Hope and Daisy 
Hunter. Daisy Hunter especially was suc- 
cessful in giving her name a _ prominent 
position in the studbook. Through her the 
Campbell blood has appeared in winners 
like Count Hunter, Seven-Up, and Vic’s 
Vic. 


While on the subject of contests between 
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“natives” the other great 
match race, that between the Llewellin Lit, 
and the more plebeian Grousedale, may 
have a glance. This was a three-days’ race 
run in cold and disagreeable weather, in 
which Lit overwhelmingly defeated her 
rival. 

The first field trial setter to lay the foun- 
dation of a debate in regard to ch inging 
the bench-show standard was Gath. ‘This 
pet of the field trial men was by Count 
Noble out of the Gladstone-Leicester-Dart 
bitch, Peep o’ Day. He was a departure 
from most of the ideals previously held 
on both sides of the water. He was of light 
and fine structure, and his action is said to 
have been as easy and frictionless as that 
of a fox. He died young, but made a re- 
markable impression, not only on the mem- 
ories of sportsmen, but on the Llewellin 
strain. He sired out of the Gladstone bitch, 
Gem, a prized litter of which Gath’s Mark, 
Gath’s Hope, and Harold were the best. 
Through the first two Gath’s blood lives in 
the veins of a vast number of high-class 
dogs to-day. Gath’s Mark was a white, 
black, and tan dog of medium size, not 
handsome, but of most sterling character. 
After having been retired for some years 
he came out when he was, I think, six years 
old and won the championship stake. His 
brother, Gath’s Hope, was one of the largest 
Llewellins ever bred in this country, stand- 
ing about twenty-seven inches at the shoul- 
der. He was lemon and white. Partly be- 
cause of his color and partly because he 
was believed to be soft, he was little bred 
to for a time, but after Daisy Hope and 
Daisy Hunter, his daughters, appeared, he 
became fashionable. One of his daughters 
was the dam of Champion Rodfield. 

In connection with Gath there may be 
usefully grouped a succession of dogs which 
deserve special attention, on account not 
only of their brilliant success in public trials 
and their prominence in later-day pedigrees, 
but of their peculiar character. These dogs 
are Roderigo, Count Gladstone IV, and 
Mohawk. The type is what some breeders 
would call feminine. Mohawk, the latest 
high-class specimen of the type, is also its 
extreme. It would be injustice to leave the 
impression that such dogs are feminine in 
the sense of being effeminate. The word is 
used to indicate that they are of rather small 
size, sensitive to influences, easily affected 
by harsh treatment, and generally of fine, 
rather than powerful, character. They re- 
quire encouragement rather than restraint 
in their training, though enthusiastic, wide, 
and persistent searchers when at work. 

Roderigo was a white, black, and tan dog, 
strongly marked, weighing not much more 
than forty-five pounds and of good struc- 
tural points. His head, shoulders, and fore- 
parts generally were regarded by many ex- 
perts as ideal. His loin and quarters were 
rather narrow and not in proportion to his 
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front. When first brought out in public, 
he was a little too cautious in his bird work, 
but subsequently developed great speed, 
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range, and finding 
men know, he was 


quality. As all setter 
the greatest sire of his 
time. Most of the field trial setters of to- 
day trace to him in one or more lines. His 
best son in the field and as a sire was An- 
tonio, the sire of Rodfield, Tony Boy, and a 
number of other dogs which have no su- 
periors in public esteem. 

Champion Count Gladstone IV, as were 
the other dogs of this group, was bred al- 
most exactly like Roderigo, being by Count 
Noble out of a Gladstone-Druid dam. He 
was a white, black, and tan dog, but nearly 
all white. He was even worse than 
Roderigo in the quality of his bird work 
in his early days, a trouble which seems to 
have been caused partly by a period of 
harsh treatment which he suffered when a 
puppy. He afterward developed into the 
foremost field trial winner of his time and 
succeeded Roderigo in the position of the 
greatest sire. Late in life he was_pur- 
chased by a kennel in California conducted 
under the patronage of Mrs. Senator 
Hearst. He was equally successful in his 
last home. The number of performers sired 
by this dog was phenomenal. From Dan’s 
Lady alone he produced Champion Lady’s 
Count Gladstone, Lady’s Count, Dave Earl, 
Count Danstone, and Albert Lang. From 
Hester Prynne he got Sioux, Lady Rachel, 
and Prime Minister. 

Mohawk, the latest great dog of this 
type, has blood lines essentially the same. 
His sire, Tony Boy, is inbred to Roderigo, 
and his dam, Countess Meteor, is by Count 
Gladstone IV out of a daughter of Rod- 
erigo. Mohawk is a small, but thor- 
oughly well-built and symmetrical dog of 
the white, black, and tan color, chiefly white. 
In his derby year he was regarded by many 
as the highest class puppy ever run in 
America. In his second season his bird 
work suffered from some cause, and he did 
not quite confirm the early impression. In 
his third year he has redeemed his reputa- 
tion, and is, at the close of this season, the 
first of living setters by the records. He 
has perfect action, great speed, and a wider 
range than most sportsmen would care to 
follow. His work on birds, though not pot- 
tering, is catlike rather than bold and posi- 
tive. Under Mr. Whitford he won bench 
honors at Chicago in the spring of 1903. 
He crowned his career with the champion- 
ship on quail in January, 1904. 

From the famous cross of Gladstone with 
Bryson’s Sue came a number of dogs which 
stand as milestones in the studbooks. Glad- 
stone’s Boy was, perhaps, all things con- 
sidered, the best individual. He was a very 
large dog of sufficient speed and exception- 
ally intelligent bird work. He was the sire 
of a number of successful public perform- 
ers, among them, Fanny Murnan, Lora, 
and Miss Ruby. His blood appears to be 
especially successful through his daughters. 
Of entirely different type from Gladstone’s 
30y was Dan Gladstone, a rather small and 
compact dog, considered a close resemblance 
to his sire. He was a fairly good, but not 
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great performer in the trials, and was a 
success in the stud. Sportsman was a very 
large dog of this cross, and had no little 
pretension to bench- show excellence. He 
was taken to California and became promi- 
nent in the breeding ranks of that State. 
Breeze Gladstone was the most successful 
of the cross on the bench. He was a 
strongly marked white, black, and tan, of 
size rather above the average, and was 
smoother in conformation and much better 
in head than most dogs of his breeding. 

Paul Gladstone may be mentioned in con- 
nection with Bohemian Girl, the latter being 
the mother of his best progeny. Paul was 
a small, cobby white, black, and tan dog of 
fair field trial form. He was an almost un- 
challenged bench winner for two or three 
years. He was by no means without faults, 
however, and I think would hardly rank 
high on the bench if he were alive to-day. 
His head was too short and, for the char- 
acter of his muzzle, too thick. 

Bohemian Girl was possibly the best 
daughter of Count Noble. She was a large 
and rangy black and white, with a slash- 
ing way of going and admittedly the best 
field setter of her sex at the time. In her 
public running she was owned by Mr. 
Walter Mellier of Kansas City, but was 
sold by him for $1,000 to Mr. Shelley Hud- 
son of Kentucky. Bred to Paul Gladstone, 
Bohemian Girl became the mother of Paul 
Bo, owned by Mr. Richard Merrill of Mil- 
waukee. Paul Bo excited the enthusiasm 
of setter men by his phenomenal speed and 
handsome appearance. He inherited much 
of his mother’s size and ranginess, with his 
sire’s good looks and quality. He had a 
white, black, and tan head with heavily 
ticked white body. 

There would be an interest in describing 
all the notable individuals of the Roderigo- 
Bopeep family, among them Orlando, Bettye 
S., and Chance. Space, however, limits the 
description to Antonio, the most notable 
and successful. Antonio was a handsome 
and heavily marked white, black, and tan 
of good size. He had an excellent head, 
exceptionally good shoulders and legs, and 
generally attractive appearance. He was 
one of the best bird finders of the Roderigo- 
Bopeep family and probably had stamina 
and ability to sustain speed to an extent not 
surpassed by any dog that ever ran before 
the public. Through Tony Boy and Rod- 
field his blood is at the top of the present 
fashion among field trial patrons. 

No account of American setters would 
be quite complete without a mention of 
Mingo, the son of Druid. He was a favor- 
ite among Canadian setter breeders for 
years, and his blood still counts for much 
in approved pedigrees. He was nearer the 
early bench standards than most Llewellins 
and of more than average performing 
ability in the field. His sons and daughters 
were generally good-looking, and almost 
invariably admirable shooting dogs. 

Mr. Dager of Toledo, Ohio, had a career 
as a setter owner which if not long was at 
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least brilliant. He bought the two puppies, 
Cincinnatus and Toledo Blade, in Tennes- 
see under, I believe, the advice of Major 
Taylor. Both of these dogs were white, 
black, and tan and of superior bench type. 
Toledo Blade looked much like his sire, 
Roderigo, and was one of the best field trial 
dogs of a time of good ones. Cincinnatus 
was not highly regarded by field trials men, 
but was placed in good company. On the 
bench Cincinnatus quickly won a champion- 
ship. Under judges who favored a rangy 
type he was invincible. In appearance this 


dog was an exaggeration of what might be 
called the Druid shape. His skull and 
muzzle were almost abnormally long, but 


were correctly formed. He was rather flat 
in chest and weak in back ribs, but was 
otherwise good and a remarkably refined 
specimen among large dogs. From the 
successful show setter, Albert’s Nellia, 
largely Laverack in blood, he produced the 
magnificent field performer and bench win- 
ner, Cincinnatus’s Pride. Pride is some- 
what like his sire without the extreme 
points. In all around quality he is the best 
setter shown in years, and promises to live 
‘for many generations in the success of his 
descendants. 

Considered from the field trial standpoint 
alone, the most successful of sires living 
at this writing is Tony Boy, a light-weight 
white, black, and tan by Antonio out of a 
dam by Roi d’Or, a full brother of Antonio. 
In stamina and endurance at high speed 
Tony Boy ranked first during the years of 
his public competition. In the stud he has 
sired Champion Geneva, Mohawk, Clyde, 
Tony Man, Sport McAllister, Pretti Sing, 
and an astonishing number of other first- 
rate performers, when it is remembered that 
for several years after being retired he was 
not much used as a stud dog. 

Champion Rodfield was owned by the 
late P. T. Madison of Indianapolis, whose 
friendly relations with field trial men ex- 
tended all over the country. Rodfield was, 
therefore, a fashionable sire from his first 
season. His sons and daughters were 
quickly scattered over the entire United 
States and Canada. He has the distinction 
of having been considered nearer than any 
other Llewellin to Gladstone in appearance 
and style of work. He was a white, black, 
and tan of sufficient outward quality to win 
a championship on the bench, though this 
honor was not achieved in first-rate com- 
pany. His blood lines were of the best; 
being by Antonio out of a dam by Gath’s 
Hope. 

Other sons of Antonio which are sug- 
gested by the mention of Tony Boy and 
Rodfield are Champion Joe Cumming and 
Champion Tony’s Gale, both dogs of the 
usual Llewellin color and superb field 
abilities. Dash Antonio was the equal of 
either, though less distinguished. 

Among the dogs descended from the 
Gleam side of the Llewellin house one of 
the best was the lemon-and-white Gleam’s 
Sport. In actual ranging and finding ability 
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he was regarded as the foremost dog of 
two seasons. At that time, however, his 
color was less respected than it is now, 
and, like many of the Gleams, he had very 
little of merry style in the field. Dogs were 
placed over him in the trials which did not 
equal him in solid work, but surpassed him 
in attractiveness of style. His son, Marie’s 
Sport, long the property of Judge H. B. 
Ledbetter of Farmington, Missouri, was 
also a little unfortunate in getting some- 
what less than the best of it from the field 
trial judges. Yet, since he got considerably 
more than justice on the bench, his sup- 
porters had no right to complain. Marie’s 
Sport was white, black, and tan, one side 
of his head being white. He was a power- 
ful dog of medium size, and game to the 
last degree. His success in the stud was 
remarkable from the first. His sons and 
daughters include the winners, Sport’s Gath, 
Sport’s Belle, Champion Sport's Boy, Sport’s 
Solomon, Prince Lyndon, Sport’s Destiny, 
and Sport’s Lady. Almost without excep- 
tion he gave the quality of resolute, inde- 
fatigable hunting ability, with accurate nose 
and stanch point work. Judging from the 
past year or two, it is likely that his daugh- 
ters will be among the most successful ma- 
trons in Llewellin kennels. 

A clever rather than great son of Rod- 
field out of a Marie’s Sport dam is the 
orange-and-white Rodfield’s Pride (Cow- 
ley’s). He was a_ high-class winner 
throughout the fall of 1902, and wound up 
as second to the pointer, Percival Jingo, in 
the Interstate Championship stake. In the 
winter trials he had gone out of condition, 
and did not show so well. His size is 
smallish, and his bench quality not more 
than. ordinary, though he has won in field 
trial classes on the bench, and is finely bal- 


anced in all his details of conformation. In 
the field he is stylish and attractive. 
Some judges would say that in strict 


class Colonel R. is the best setter that ever 
ran in public. In five starts he won two 
derbies and two of the principal all-age 
stakes. In each of his winning trials the 
reports say that he distinctly and obviously 
outclassed his competitors, and that the 
judges did not hesitate a moment in plac- 
ing him first. He is a white, black, and 
tan dog of medium weight and rather light 
construction. His dam, Trap, Jr., lemon 
and white, is, perhaps, the only prominent 
English setter which carries the blood of 
the Ethan Allen strain, well known in Con- 
necticut a quarter of a century or more 
ago. She was a field trial winner herself. 
Mr. Edwards of Cleveland, the owner of 
Colonel R., also has in his kennel Uncle B., 
a son of Harwick and Dan’s Lady. Uncle 
B. probably participated in more field trials 
than any dog that ever lived, and was al- 
ways dangerous. He was not quite first 
class in brilliancy, but was a determined 
goer, and won more than once against 
strong competition. Both Colonel R. and 
Uncle B. deserve study, because they are 
already successful sires and will be promi- 
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nent in later Llewellin breeding history, be- 
yond any question. 

Oakley Hill was the great derby winner 
of his season in the central West. He was 
afterward shown on the bench and, except 
in head, was considered by good judges one 
of the best modern specimens of the Llewel- 
lins. He is a handsome white, black, and 
tan of medium size and compact shape. He 
is a dog of intense force and courage, and 
is already prominent as a sire. Veteran field 
trial followers insist that his style at work 
was Gladstone’s over again. 

Lady’s Count Gladstone is a dog much 
like Oakley Hill in color and conformation. 
He is the premier of the Count Gladstone 
IV-Dan’s Lady family. He won his field 
trial championship after a comparatively 
short experience and against the pick of the 
country. 

Among the young dogs one of the most 
notable is Marse Ben, not only because he 
is a good dog, but because of his strong in- 
fusion of Gleam blood, his dam, Mecca II, 
being inbred to Gleam. His sire, Domoko, 
was a field trial performer, but not a win- 
ner, by Antonio. Marse Ben is a strongly 
marked dog, above the usual size, and of 
well-knit, muscular physique and of essen- 
tially rugged, masculine type. He was in 
the field just a little short of first-rate speed 
as compared, for instance, with his competi- 
tor, Mohawk, but his bird work was aston- 
ishingly clever in most of his trials. He 
beat Mohawk at their first meeting. On the 
bench he would hardly be considered, as he 
is thick in shoulder and bad in muzzle. 

Prince Rodney is a young dog not unlike 
Marse Ben in appearance, but better look- 
ing. He is a dog of great class, having both 
speed and nose. He was placed in some of 
the State trials in his derby year, and 
showed even better in his all-age form. He 
may be called the chief of the Lady’s Count 
Gladstone-Jessie Rodfield family. Rodney’s 
full brother, Count Whitestone, has been 
called the most stylish and graceful setter 
in the field among those seen in public since 
the State trials were inaugurated. Sure 
Shot, another brother, is now being bred 
to by leading Llewellin men on account of 
his great speed and range. 

Before the story of the Llewellin in- 
dividuals is concluded, a word should be 
said of Dashing Dixie, the winner of the 
Indiana all-age stake of 1889. She was 
owned by Judge Guinotte of Kansas City, 
and was a sweet and handsome as well 
as high-class setter, being black, white, and 
belton. She deserves special mention on 
account of her pedigree. She was inbred to 
the Dash blood, being a granddaughter of 
both Dash II and his full brother, Dash 
Ill. After being retired she was bred to 
Roderigo, and her two sons, Dixie’s Rod 
and Cap Tough, have both left descend- 
ants of note. 

Two peculiarities of Marie’s Sport bid 
fair to live long and crop out often in his 
descendants. He had an odd tail—long, 
ropy and carried extremely high over his 
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back with a sidewise twist. His coat was 
harsh and rough. These two points appear 
in his celebrated son, Sport’s Boy, the 
lemon-and-white winner of the first Inter- 
state Champion stake. Boy is a small dog, 
but built like a steel machine. He is so 
good in utility points of construction that 
Mr. Davidson, usually a stickler for quality, 
placed him above some respectable winners 
on the bench. He has his sire’s long and 
poorly feathered tail and roughish texture 
of coat. In speed he rates with the best, 
and when he is right, his endurance and 
bird work are unsurpassed. 

It has happened that the best four sons 
of Marie’s Sport have belonged to four of 
my personal friends; Sport’s Gath to Mr. 
Charles A. Robinson, Sport’s Boy to Mr. 
Charles B. Cooke, Sport’s Solomon to 
Judge Ledbetter, and Prince Lyndon to Dr. 
W. G. Moore. The remarkable prepotency 
of the Gleam blood is seen in all four of 
these dogs. The peculiar determination of 
their bird hunting is different in style from 
the Count Noble and Gladstone way of 
going—different but not necessarily better 

—and betrays the Gleam influence. Prince 
Lyndon, in my judgment, is decidedly the 
best dog of the four in the most desirable 
elements of setter quality, though the least 
meteoric. He has for years been one of 
my favorites; ever since I saw him, when 
just grown, become in a day the king of 
the kennel among thirty dogs he had never 
seen before. And he was not quarrelsome, 
only masterful. When, this past season 
after having been used as a shooting dog 
all his life, he came out, six years old, and 
won first place on prairie chicken against 
an array which included Captain Jack, Al- 
ford’s John, Lad of Jingo, and Sure Shot, 
I could not have found more pleasure in 
the rare feat if he had been mine. For he 
is a genuine dog. He is of good color, of 
the right size, strong without coarseness, 
excellent in bench type, and better than all, 
of bold, cheerful and independent character. 
As I write, he is the latest Llewellin celeb- 
rity, and I doubt whether there has ever 
been a Llewellin celebrity more satisfying 
to the disinterested sportsman. The setter 
which has surpassed him in the chicken 
trials of 1903, McKinley, is a much younger 
dog with better field trial opportunities. 
McKinley is a real dog, too, and is en- 
titled to all respect. He continues the blood 
of two great Llewellin winners, Count 
Gladstone IV and Lillian Russell. He re- 
sembles Rodfield closely in style, size, form, 
and marking. One would say that, with his 
bench form and blood lines, he is due to be 
a great setter sire. It is an additional pleas- 
ure to the sportsman to see that Mr. Dur- 
yea’s Mohawk, after his special style an- 
other true bird dog whose reputation is no 


accident, subdued his brilliancy of wide 
ranging long enough to win the champion- 
ship on i at of the Manitoba 





club, as well as the quail championship in 
the South later. These Llewellins are fit to 
prolong the race of English setters. 
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HERE has come to pass quite recently 

a great and wholesome change in pub- 
lic sentiment regarding out-door life, a 
change which is as encouraging as it is far- 
reaching in its effects. People are at last 
beginning to really admire nature, and to 
appreciate the subtle charm which lends a 
gamy flavor to all phases of wild life. One 
of the consequences of this general awaken- 
ing of the love for the unfenced world is the 


sudden appearance in the midst of waste 
places, of shacks, camps, log-houses—yes, 


and palaces of Oriental splendor! 

The last-mentioned innovation, it must 
be confessed, lends no charm to the wild 
woods, and would not be missed by real 
nature-lovers, not excepting those examples 
where a vain effort to disguise the effete 
luxury inside has caused the proprietors to 
encase their palaces with an outer shell en- 
crusted with logs and to call the thing a 
camp! 

3ut we must not judge the poor people 
who are guilty of perpetrating these para- 
doxes too harshly; for, although the homely 
quality of the logs extends only to the out- 
side walls, the presence of the bark-covered 
timber is itself meant as an apology to 
mother Nature for the intrusion of artifi- 
cialities in her domain. 

A life in the woods, even under the dis- 
advantage of being in a palatial, so-called, 
camp is educational, and is already teaching 
some of the wealthy idlers the value of per- 
sonal contact with the rough side of nature. 
Many of these people are beginning to 
understand and appreciate the fact that the 
fascinating pleasure of achievement cannot 
be bought with money, and that the joy 
of the creator of things comes only with 
the sweat of labor. 

That being the case, if you need a pier 
on the pond or lake in front of your wild 
woods home, build it yourself, and you will 
enjoy it more than twenty structures built 
by hired hands. 

It is, of course, understood that to erect 
one thirty-five feet long and ten feet wide 
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with the crib resting in seven and one- half 
feet of water, requires more than one man’s 
work, as the writer discovered last summer, 
when he built such a one on Big Tink Pond 
in Pike County, Pennsylvania. 

But there is a vast difference between 
having volunteer, or even hired, help in such 
an undertaking and letting out the work by 
contract and leaving all the interesting prob- 
lems to be solved by others. 

In the construction of the framework of 


THE CRIB 

select the timber growing near the water's 
edge and much labor will be saved. A green 
red oak log, which sinks in the water, can 
be handled by one man while it is im- 
mersed, although the same log on shore 
would be a heavy burden for a dozen men 
to transport. Use chestnut, oak, pine, ash or 
spruce, but leave the water birch stand, for 
it will not last in an open-air structure. 
Select logs about four’ or five inches in 
diameter at their small ends for the up- 
rights, Fig. 1, and with an ax sharpen the 
butt ends to a rough point that may be 
driven into the bottom of the lake or pond. 
Build the crib at the water’s edge, and make 
it ten feet long by three feet wide, with 
diagonal braces on the side to keep it from 
twisting out of shape, then tow it out to its 
resting-place. Make two lines fast to the 
projecting tops of the outside corner sticks, 
and have some one on shore take in the 
slack on these lines as the crib is righted. 
When it assumes an upright position make 
the shore: ends of the lines fast to trees or 
other objects. 

Unless this is done the crib will upset 
again and again, dumping the — and 
their tools into the water. One of my axes 
lay two weeks at the bottom of Big Tink 
before we found it by diving. 

Now cut two long logs like those in the 
diagram, and float them to their places in 
the water with their butts resting in the 
shallow water near the shore; raise their 
tips until they rest on the horizontal bar of 
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ORIVING THE PILLS FOR SIDE OF CRIB 


the crib, Fig. 1. Spike these balance logs 
temporarily to the crib, and the ropes may 
be removed, for the crib cannot now upset. 


THE MAUL, 

Saw off a small section from an oak or 
some other hardwood tree, and be careful 
to saw at right angles to the outside of the 
trunk; bore a large auger hole through the 
middle of the piece, and drive in a handle 
of convenient length. 

With this maul you can now gain muscle 
and experience by driving the four corners 
of the crib into the bottom of the pond, and 
if you accomplish the task without making 
a miss and taking an involuntary bath, you 
will have better luck than the writer. 

When the crib is firmly set in the bottom 
and leveled by a rap on this corner and 
then on that, drive piles a few inches apart, 
inside the side bars and diagonal and close 
to them, as is shown by Fig. 2. Go through 
the same process upon the opposite side, 
and the crib is ready to be loaded up with 
stones and thus transformed into an abut- 
ment for your 

BRIDGE, 
as is shown by Figs. 5 and 6. 

The problem of the pier now becomes 
that of a bridge, 
for the fewer 
piles you have 
the less danger 
there will be of 
the ice of winter 
destroying the 


summer's labor 
by freezing 


around the piles 
and pulling them ‘,. 
from the bottom 
as the ice rises 
with the water 
in the spring, 
thus dismantling 
your pier; a crib 
loaded with a 
heavy inside fil- 
ing of stones is 








How to Build Substantial Piers and Bridges 


O accidents. 
Fig. 3 shows a simple and strong bridge, 
the floor being laid upon two _ horizontal 
logs, each of which is supported by a 


comparatively safe from such 


KING POST 


suspended from two diagonal struts. The 
foot of the king post is fastened to the hori- 
zontal logs by an iron bolt stirrup or suit- 
able joint spiked in place, or, wanting a 
spike, held in place by a wooden peg driven 
through an auger hole. 

Fig. 4 shows the same principle with two 
posts, which in this case are known as 

QUEEN POSTS. 
and are used for longer spans. 

Care should be taken to make the notches 
in the king post and the supported log fit 
the ends of the struts neatly. A small spike 
nail will then hold them in place, for the 
strain is not lateral, but it is a push against 
the point where the ends of the struts rest 
and it is consequently only necessary to 
prevent accident from knocking the struts: 
sideways out of place. 

Floor your pier with small logs selected 
on account of their straight, even sides, and 
spike them to the horizontal logs. If you 
now possess any planks, floor the end of 
your pier with them, as in Fig. 5; this will 
give you a smooth surface from which to 
dive while bathing, or upon which to sit 
while fishing. 

If desired, a tall pole can be erected at 
the end of the pier and rigged with a pulley 
and halyards, by which a flag may be hauled 
to the peak and lowered at pleasure, but 
this is not necessary. 

Before you build your crib for the pro- 
posed pier, soundings should be made at the 
place where the crib is to be set. Make the 


sounding with a long pole, and mark the 
water line on the pole with a notch cut with 
your knife. You will then have four notches 
on the measuring rod corresponding to the 
depth of water at the four corners of the 
crib. 


Make the first notch for the right- 
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How to Build Substantial Piers and Bridges 


hand inshore post, the second for the left- 
hand one, etc., cutting each notch horizon- 
tally. Make an I under the first, a A 
under the second, a V under the third, and 
nothing under the fourth. The reason for 
this will be evident when you discover that 
your soundings vary, so that the marks on 
the rod become confusing unless each has a 
special sign to identify it. 

Unless the transparency of the water is 
remarkable, you will be unable to see the 
bottom at a depth of seven or eight feet, 
and hence it will be necessary to mark the 
spot for the two inshore crib posts by erect- 
ing two temporary poles at those points. 
The two outside posts need not be marked, 
for the reason that if the crib is built prop- 
erly when the inshore posts are placed the 
outside posts will occupy the places designed 
for them. 

The object of all this is to have the crib 
set upright, and not list to port or starboard, 
as the case may be. An uneven bottom 
means uneven length for the corner posts 
of the crib, the longest leg for the deepest 
water, and the shortest leg for the least 
depth. 

Care should also be taken to make the 
first rung of the ladder-like ends of the crik 
sufficient distance from the bottom points 
of the corner post to avoid all danger of the 
rung being forced against the bottom when 
the corner posts are driven into the bottom 
of the pond; otherwise the rung will hold 
the corner post back, and prevent you from 
driving it deep enough to be secure. When 
building the crib make the two end ladders 
first, and nail the rungs on, as shown in 
the diagram, then connect the two ladders 
by the hotizontal bars and add the diago- 
nals to give the crib stability. This work 
must be done in the shallow water, or as 
near the edge of the water as possible, be- 
cause a crib built of green wood is a very 
heavy affair and difficult to handle with the 
aid of the water. 

A very large crib will be entirely too 
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heavy for men unaided by machinery to 
handle. 

Nevertheless two or three strong youths 
can build one by simply using four small 
cribs to form the sides of the big one. You 
must not forget, however, that a crib meas- 
uring ten by ten feet will hold enough 
stones inside its walls to keep you busy all 
the season “toting rock” to fill the in- 
closure. 

If the bottom is rocky it will be necessary 
to slat the bottom of the crib, and to so cut 
the end posts that the bottom of the crib 
will conform to the bottom of the lake. The 
crib can then be anchored in place by load- 
ing it with stones. 

If left unsupported in this condition a 
narrow crib would be liable to be upset by 
the first cake of ice which bumped against 
it during the winter, but after the bridge 
connects the crib with the shore, it will hold 
the framework firm enough to stand all the 
knocks to which it is liable to be subjected. 

Your pier will be found to be a delightful 
lounging place, a convenient boat landing, 
and will soon become the favorite meeting 
spot with your own company and chance 
callers. You will never regret the labor 
expended in building a Big Tink pier for 
your camp, for if you have worked with the 
ax and maul, cut your own timber, slopped 
around in the water and made a good job 
of your undertaking, you have also added 
to your muscle, your health, your self-re- 
spect, and, consequently, to your happiness. 

It is, of course, understood by the reader 
that these piers may be made of various 
dimensions; but if yours is great or small, 
you will never tire of telling your friends 
how you learned to roll your logs with a 
“prier” thrust in a rope looped around the 


log, how the crib upset and threw you into 
the water, what a splendid place the end of 
the pier is from which to dive, how con- 
venient it is for a boat landing, and what a 
big fish you hooked from the end of the pier 
—but it got away! 
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KENNEL NOTES 


By JOSEPH A. GRAHAM 


NE of Ovttne’s contributors has re- 

cently given some good advice regard- 
ing the care of shooting dogs between sea- 
sons. The same good advice applies to 
hounds. It is a tribute to the remarkable 
physical and mental qualities of shooting 
dogs that, under the prevailing treatment, 
they retain their form at all. Within my 
personal acquaintance there are many shoot- 
ing men whose business permits them to 
have only a few days at a time during the 
two months of the shooting season; and 
others who take vacations of perhaps ten 
days or two weeks, but only once during 
the season. These men let their dogs - 
around the house and get soft and fat, 
send them out to the country, where they 
chase rabbits and dig for mice with the 
curs for ten montks. The owners expect 
the dogs to be ready for work in the fall 
without conditioning or training. Any man 
who owns a hundred dollars’ worth of 
shooting dog can afford to send it to a 
practical kennelman, or, at least, to some 
country place where it will be cared for. 

It is the adaptability of hounds and bird 
dogs, growing out of the remarkable quali- 
ties mentioned, which enables them to show 
up in decent shape at all under average 
treatment. Hounds will often spend two- 
thirds of their time chasing rabbits, and yet 
be true to fox scent when the associations 
of. fox-hunting are present to suggest to 
them what is wanted. Some will chase 
rabbits in the daytime, but ignore rabbit 
scent when put on coon at night. In the 
same way, bird dogs will often spend the 
summer, not only chasing but eating rab- 
bits and then get down to business the 
moment they go out with a gun in the fall. 
Often such readily adaptable dogs are likely 
to be lacking in energy and character. A 
good dog has a right to be conditioned and 
trained as well as a good horse. 


Dog breeders and the great number of 
gentlemen who think they know the laws 
of inheritance—I confess that I do not 
know whether there are any laws except 
those 7 to everybody—may be in- 
terested in some examples of inbreeding. 

The winner in the English setter novice 
class for bitches at Chicago was Dashing 
Duchess. Lady Cole was bred back to her 
own sire, Cincinnatus’ Pride, as an experi- 
ment. Dashing Duchess is one of the re- 
sulting litter. The interesting fact is that 
Duchess is a stronger and more vigorous 
animal than either her sire or dam. I con- 
sider her a better setter than either. She 
has not Lady Cole’s finely chiseled head 
and rare quality, but she is a more sturdy 
and better setter all over. In symmetry 
and muscular force she beats her sire, good 
dog though he is. All of the litter were ex- 
ceptionally strong and vigorous dogs. 

Col. Mason McCarty of Maryland has 


described to me the following example of 
still more intense breeding: He bred Clan- 
carty II to Elgin Belle; ‘both by Somers’s 
Kent, he by King of Kent. One of the 
produce, El Rey of Kent, was bred to his 
litter sister. Out of this second litter, 
Colonel McCarty took a brother and sister 
and bred a third. All through he reports 
that he has had strong and vigorous point- 
ers, which retained every element of the 
original pointer character and shape, with- 
out losing anything of size and vigor. 

I have just ordered a pair of pointer 
puppies sired by a son of Rip Rap out of a 
daughter of King of Kent, Rip Rap’s sire. 
The dam of the puppies is by Plain Sam, 
whose sire and dam were both by King of 
Kent. Her dam was out of a daughter of 
King of Kent. I am not taking these pup- 
pies because they are inbred, but because 
they aré out of dicen parents. 


Speaking of breeding, two matings have 
been made this spring which deserve dis- 
cussion. Champion Peach Blossom, the 
most discussed, if not the best setter bitch 
of the year, has been bred to Sure Shot. 
On paper this looks like a mistake, since 
Sure Shot has won nothing since his derby 
form; but the practical man will congratu- 
late Mr. Van Arsdale on his choice. Sure 
Shot is a dog of immense character and 
great speed, with more bone and muscle 
than usually belong to his size. He is of 
the Lady’s Count Gladstone-Jessie Rodfield 
family, nearly all of which are great field 
trial dogs, and, as far as tested, excellent 
producers. Sure Shot has been called a 
bolter. He is not just that, because he al- 
ways comes back to the gun sooner or later, 
but he is guilty of caring more for his own 
hunting than for any man. I should never 
pick him if I wanted an obedient dog, but 
he is of the kind which are sires. Mr. Van 
Arsdale was lucky that he did not get a 
service to Mohawk, though the latter is a 
champion. The Sure Shot experiment is 
much more likely to bring results. 

Another case of breeding a bitch which 
any stud dog.owner would rejoice to have 
sent to his dog, to a sire not at all fancied 
by the theorists, is that of Dot’s Pearl. Mr. 
Turner told me a few weeks ago that he 
had bred Dot to Alfred’s John. John is the 
best pointer of his generation. He has a 
pedigree, the peculiarity of which is that 
it possesses not a single fashionable name 
close up, and gets off into the ordinary at 
the first generation. But Mr. Turner is 
wise. Since the death of Jingo, he has 
been breeding to pedigrees, and not one of 
the experiments has turned out a success; 
that is, the sort of success to which Dot's 
Pearl is entitled. I do not hesitate to pre- 
dict that her litter by Alford’s John, if they 
have a healthful raising, will be better than 
anything she has had since Jingo. 
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STORY OF AMERICA’S GIBRALTAR 


By HERBERT S. HOUSTON 


PHOTOGRAPHICALLY ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR HEWITT 


Antonio and the other merchants of Venice 
would surely wonder if they could see Gibral- 
tar turned into a business force as tangible as 
one of their ships. They knew the great rock 
as Calpe, one of the pillars of Hercules, but 


it had no definite commercial value on the 
Rialto. So far is medieval Italy from modern 
America. But out from the former went a 


young Genoese to Spain and, later, on into 
the unknown west to find a new continent, 
and there, in time, grew up a republic, full 
of an abounding life. In it was freedom of 
opportunity, a real democracy of worth. It 
became a country of big things, of enter- 
prises that amazed the world. One of these, 
desiring an impressive symbol of strength, 
reached across the Atlantic and grasped Gibral- 
tar, one of the Pillars of Hercules. 

Before millions of people that great symbol 
has been presented in the leading magazines 
and newspapers until Gibraltar has come to 
be almost a synonym for the Prudential. And 
the Prudential has grown steadily in strength 
and greatness up to its symbol. The Venetian 
merchants, or those from the Genoa of Colum- 
bus, would not wonder, if they could read this 
record of growth, why Gibraltar and Prudential 
have come to be interchangeable terms. In 
fact, that record is one of such achievement that 
even twentieth-century Americans, wonder- 
proof as they are, get a genuine thrill of surprise 


in hearing it. Let it be told in as dry a chronicle 
as that of the venerable Bede, and still it will 
command attention. 

Ten years after the close of the Civil War— 
a period so recent that its history has scarcely 
been written—the Prudential was established 
in Newark. As if fore-knowing the great rock 
to which it would grow, it began its foundation 
in a basement office. It was like the beginning 
of the New York Herald by Bennett, the elder, 
in a basement on Ann street. But it would be 
an idle play with words to make a basement 
office the real foundation of the Prudential. It 
was something much deeper down than that 
—nothing else than the bed-rock American 
principle of democracy. The Prudential ap- 
plied the democratic principle to life insur- 
ance. As Senator Dryden, of New Jersey, 
the founder of the company, has said, ‘‘ Life 
insurance is of the most value when most 
widely distributed. The Prudential and the 
companies like it are cultivating broadly and 
soundly among the masses the idea of life 
insurance protection. To them is being carried 
the gospel of self-help, protection and a higher 
life.” 

And what has been the result of the demo- 
cratic American principle worked out in life 
insurance? In 1875 the first policy was written 
in the Prudential. At the end of 1903 there 
were 5,447,307 policies in force on the books 
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U. S. Senator John F. Dryden, President of the Prudential. 


of the company, representing nearly a billion 
dollars. The assets in 1876 were $2,232, while 
twenty-seven years later, in 1903, they were 
more than 30,000 times greater, or $72,712,435.- 
44, the liabilities at the same time being $62,578,- 
410.81. This isa record of growth that is with- 
out precedent in insurance and that is hard to 
match in the whole range of industry. The 
rise of the Prudential to greatness reads like a 
romance in big figures, but, in fact, it is a record 
of business expansion that has been as natural 
as the growth of an oak. The corn crop of 
the country seems too big for comprehension 
until one sees the vast fields of the Middle West, 
and then it appears as simple as the growth of a 
single stalk. So with the Prudential. To say 
that, in ten years, the company’s income grew 
from something more than $9,000,000 a year to 
more than $39,000,000 last year is amazing as a 
general statement, but when made in relation to 
the broad principles on which that growth has 
been based, it becomes as much a matter of 
course as the corn crop. There is no mystery 
about it; but there is in it, from the day when the 
principles were planted in Newark until these 
great harvest days, the genuine American spirit 
of achievement, strong, hopeful and expansive. 

The Prudential Insurance Company of 
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The Story of America’s Gibraltar 


America is a national institution. It 
founded to provide insurance for the American 
people on the broadest possible basis, consistent 
with strength and safety. It does not write 
insurance abroad. In the fullest sense it has 
worked out the democratic idea,of safe insur- 
ance for the great masses of the American peo- 
ple. It has adjusted its policies to American 
conditions; it has based its dividends on the 
earning power of American investments; it has 
placed its premium rates on the American tables 
of vital statistics; in a word, it was intended 
to be and it has become an insurance company 
for the American people. And they have 
met the Prudential’s broad American prin- 
ciples with a broad American support, and, 
as a result, the company’s marvelous growth 
has come as naturally as the full ear on the stalk. 
But, as the full ear is always on a stalk that has 
been cultivated, so, too, the growth from the 
Prudential’s principles has come through their 
spread by an organization that is a marvel of 
efficiency. 

And right here is the most stirring chapter 
of the Prudential’s rise to greatness. Just as 
Grant and Lee organized their armies, or as 
Kouropatkin and Yamagata plan their cam- 
paigns in Asia, so does the Prudential work out 
its national insurance propaganda. The com- 
pany’s organization is essentially military. It 
is a wonderful combination of big grasp and 
outlook, with the most painstaking thorough- 
ness and system in details. And, as is always 
the case in every organization that throbs 
throughout with intelligent energy, there is a 
man at the center of it. This man has a con- 
structive imagination lighting up a New England 
brain. To business prudence there is added 
the large vision which sweeps the horizon for 
opportunity. Naturally, to such a vision the 
application of the democratic idea to insurance 
was an opportunity of the first magnitude. When 
seen, it was grasped and developed. The Pru- 
dential was founded. In the most careful way, 
its idea was tested, just as the Secretary of Agri- 
culture tests seeds at the Government’s experi- 
ment farms. Here was where prudence kept 
the large vision in proper focus. Gradually 
the idea took root and grew. Year after year 
the Prudential added to its number of policy 
holders. And all the time the company was 
working out a more liberal basis for its demo- 
cratic idea. But each time a more liberal policy 
was offered, it was fully tested. ‘‘ Progress with 
strength” is the way President Dryden des- 
cribes the company’s principle of growth—the 
results, clearly, of vision and prudence. At the 
end of ten years of this method of growth, the 
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company reached the point where, it was be- 
lieved, insurance could be safely offered for any 
amount with premiums payable on any plan, 
cither in weekly instalments or at longer periods. 
Within the five years, 1886 to 1890 inclusive, the 
company’s assets increased nearly five-fold, 
from $1,040,816 to $5,084,895, and the amount 
of insurance in force from $40,266,445 to $139,- 
163,654. 

The Prudential had found itself. The idea 
of democratic insurance had been fully tested 
and adjusted to the needs and conditions of 
the American people. Then, with a boldness 
which only large vision could have quickened, 
the plan was formed to make the Prudential’s 
idea known in every section of the country. 
Gibraltar was chosen as the symbol of the com- 
pany’s strength, and advertising—the telling of 
the Prudential idea to the people—was begun. 
At that time insurance advertising was a sea as 
unknown as the Atlantic when Columbus set 
sail from Palos. But, with a map of the United 
States for chart and a live idea for compass, the 
Prudential took passage in nearly every im 
portant magazine in the country, and thus, 
safely made port in millions of homes. As the 
insurance idea was carried broadcast in this 
wide publicity, it was followed up by the well- 
drilled army of Prudential agents. 

Again it was vision and prudence and again 
the result was ‘‘Progress with strength.” The 
Prudential grew into a place of foremost impor- 
tance, known in every part of the world. The 
printed announcement—always attractive and 
suggestive—had never gone ahead of men bear- 
ing the insurance message until sent by the Pru- 
dential, and this conjunction marked the epoch 
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in business in which advertising and personal 
endeavor should be used as complementary 
forces. 

The Prudential publicity is accompanied by 
wise promotion from a field force of over 12,000, 
some of whom have been with the company for 
over a quarter century, working in almost every 
State in the Union. They have the zeal of 
Crusaders and it is kept at ardent pitch through 
an organization that could not fail to produce a 
wonderful esprit de corps. Wise direction and 
constant encouragement come from the home 
office, and then the company’s agents are 
grouped in districts, under superintendents and 
assistant superintendents, managers, general 
agents and special agents, and in each district 
a strong spirit of emulation is developed by 
human contact and codperation. Weekly 
meetings are held, and the problems of wisely 
presenting insurance are discussed. Compara- 
tive records of the men are kept in many dis- 
tricts, and prizes are offered for those writing 
the largest volume of business, for those making 
the greatest individual increase, and for many 
other contests. This wholesome rivalry pro- 
duces an alertness and industry which are to the 
company an invaluable asset in human effi- 
ciency. A few weeks after this magazine 
appears, probably 2,000 agents of the Pruden- 
tial—those who have made the best records for 
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the year—will be brought to Newark from all 
parts of the country. They will, of course, visit 
the home offices and come in contact with the 
directing center of their wonderful organization. 

And, after all, there is no place where one 
feels the greatness of the Prudential quite so 
much as in the vast granite piles which have 
been raised for the company’s home buildings. 
They rise above the Jersey meadows as Gibral- 
tar does above the sea, a convincing witness, 
surely, to the growth and to the strength of the 
Prudential. But they are not a cold, gray rock, 
but a living organism throbbing from vital con- 
tact with millions of policy holders. There are 
now four of these great buildings, all occupied 
by the company. In one of them is the Pru- 
dential’s publishing plant, which, in equip- 
ment, surprising as this may seem, is equal 
to that of almost any publishing house in the 
country. Millions of booklets, two publica- 
tions for the company—one, ‘‘ The Prudential,” 
with a circulation of more than two millions— 
and the policies are all printed here, besides no 
end of commercial printing for the home office 
and for the district agencies. The big com- 
posing room, the pressroom with its eighteen 
presses, the bindery with its folding, cutting, 
sewing and numbering machines, are models 
of cleanliness and light. But, for that matter, 
all the buildings are as spick and span as a man- 
o’-war. There are subways, well-lighted, under 
the streets, connecting the different buildings. 
In every way there has been, in the arrange- 
ments, a conservation of energy and time to 
produce economy and efficiency in carrying on 
the company’s vast business. As indicating 
how vast that is, the mail coming to and going 
from the Prudential is nearly as large as for all 
the rest of Newark, a city with more than 
250,000 population and of great industrial 
importance. The mailing department is really 
a big city post-office. And in all the depart- 
ments one gets the feeling of size that comes in 
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the enormous government buildings at Wash- 
ington. And it is as a national institution that 
the Prudential always fixes itself on the mind— 
its fundamental idea of democracy in insurance, 
its nation-wide organization for spreading the 
idea, its essentially American spirit throughout, 
all make the company worthy of its name, the 
Prudential Insurance Company of America. 

To-day the Prudential is paying over 300 
claims a day, or about forty each working hour. 
On many policies settlement is made within a 
few hours by the superintendent of the district; 
on the large policies a report is sent immediately 
to the home office and settlement authorized by 
telegraph. And on over 45 per cent. of the 
claims more money is paid than the policy calls 
for. From the beginning the Prudential has 
followed lines of great liberality, whether in deal- 
ing with the family where the policy is kept in 
the bureau drawer, or with the estate of the 
millionaire. 

It would be interesting to describe the broad 
activities that hum in the great buildings at 
Newark, but they would more than require an 
entire article themselves. So, too, with the 
equipment and furnishings of the buildings which, 
in the way of complete adjustment to their par- 
ticular work, are probably unequaled in the world. 
But many of these things, in miniature, will be 
seen by the thousands who go to the World’s Fair 
at St. Louis. They will find in the Prudential’s 
exhibit in the Palace of Education a fine model 
of all the buildings, and also the fullest data 
concerning life insurance that have ever been 
brought together. 

But the last word about the Prudential is 
not told at any Exposition. It is found in the 
5,500,000 policies which form a stupendous ex- 
hibit on the value of life insurance in developing 
thrift, safe in- 
vestment, and 
home protec- 
tion in a na- 
tion. Of 
course, such 
an exhibit 
could never 
have been 
possible if the 
Prudential 
had not 
worked out 
safe policies 
that would 
meet the 
broad needs 
of the Ameri- 
can people. 
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THE CAMP-FIRE 


By EDWYN SANDYS 


“HOSE who feel that they needs must 
shoot more or less every month of the 
twelve will busy themselves for a while 
with the targets, for, of course, no mortal 
with any claims to sportsmanship would 
think of shooting feathered creatures at this 
season. There used to be a time when not 
a few men would slip down to the mill- 
pond, lake, or stream-side of a June even- 
ing and try a few practice shots at various 
small birds, notably swifts, martins and 
swallows, and not seldom the poor little 
spotted sandpiper. The silent and energetic 
bat also has been butchered to make this 
senseless form of holiday, but, presumably, 
such worse than useless shooting will not 
again occur among enlightened folk. On 
the mere chance, however, of a few of my 
younger and over-enthusiastic readers being 
troubled with an itch of the trigger-finger, 
I would say, and that most solemnly, Don’t 
do it. Leave the beautiful, useful birds 
and the small furry party of the leather 
wings and squeaky voice most severely 
alone. It may never have struck a mis- 
chief- loving, hence tirelessly active and de- 
structive, boy that not a few of the small 
creatures which he so ruthlessly pursues 
are much more useful to the community at 
large than is the average boy. 

Setting aside the purely personal side of 
the question, the average boy would have 
to keep pretty busy if he hoped to equal the 
good work of any one of our common in- 
sectivorous birds. Sane folks, of course, 
love their own boys and, at intervals, the 
boys of their neighbors, the said intervals 
occurring mostly at night and during the 
period between blossom and_ chewable, 
stealable green fruit. But if an intelligent 
boy will carefully study the really useful 
work done by his neighbors the birds and 
by himself, and truly estimate the relative 
amount and value, he may make the dis- 
covery that had his parents been more self- 
ish and worldly-wise, they would have had 
more bird-house and less boy about the 
premises. The favorite task of a num- 
ber of our common birds is taking care 
of the garden, whereat, unlike most boys, 
especially the sort I used to be, they ex- 
cel, chiefly because when they set out to 
do a thing thoroughness is the rule. In- 
sectivorous birds never steal the hatchet 
and sneak off after fish-poles, nor must 
they forever be fooling about or in the 
stream. When a boy has grasped the fact 
that our birds honestly earn their right to 
the pursuit of health and happiness, he will 
be wise to in no way interfere, particularly 
with bird housekeeping. Meddling with the 
nests, eggs, or young of birds hz aS nothing 
whatever to do with sport, and is, in fact, 
about as unsportsmanlike an occupation as 
a young fellow could find. Outdoor study 
is an excellent and most fascinating thing, 


but care should be exercised that it does 
not lead to harmful meddling with the bird’s 
family affairs. The proper way to observe 
wild birds is through a good glass, and the 
farther the observer keeps away from the 
nest, the better. If you must go poking 
close to it, at least see that you disturb 
nothing, and, above all, never put your 
hand into a nest, or attempt to touch the 
eggs. Nearly all our birds appear to be 
able to tell if their treasures have been 
meddled with, and in the case of many 
species, this would mean a prompt deser- 
tion of the home, even when the process 
of incubation was almost completed. 

Game birds, especially, resent any intru- 
sion upon their privacy. Our earliest 
breeder, the woodcock, as a _ rule, will 
promptly carry her newly-hatched young 
from the spot where the intruder found 
them. The wild turkey, ruffed grouse and 
bob-white usually refuse to have anything 
more to do with eggs which have been 
handled, and in my experience, the mal- 
lard, teal and wood-duck have done the 
same thing. On many farm ponds and 
creeks, the beautiful little wood-duck often 
appears more than half domesticated, yet 
it is perilous to take the slightest liberty 
with the ivory-like eggs hid in the hollow 
tree. Upon one occasion I handled three 
or four of a set of wood-duck’s eggs, and 
the duck, aithough she flew past and saw 
me at the tree, soon returned to her charge 
as though nothing of importance had tran- 
spired. From this I wrongly judged that 
the wood-duck did not greatly mind a mod- 
erate amount of meddling, but a later ex- 
perience was not so satisfactory. That 
time but one egg was lifted out, examined 
and carefully replaced, yet the duck for- 
sook the nest. Seeing nothing more of the 
bird during two days, ! returned to the nest, 
and to my sorrow found cold eggs, every 
one of which contained a duckling almost 
ready to leave the shell, but, thanks to my 
thoughtlessness, some forty odd hours past 
saving. 

The best thing to do with a bird’s-nest is 
to give it a wide berth. This will insure 
one berth anyhow, and most likely from 
four to six or so more. One day last sum- 
mer a lady bird-enthusiast confided all 
about a cute little bird’s-nest upon the flat 
branch of one of her fir-trees. ‘““ Now you're 
so tall,” said she, “T’ll just pull the branch 
down a little and you peep into the nest and 
tell me.’ Before I could say anything, the 
branch was pulled down, the green shoot she 
had hold of broke, and the branch went up 
with a flip which sent four little blue streaks 
curving into the center of the tree. The 
moral is, don’t meddle with bird’s-nests, and 
the bird crop will not be an empty one. 

It is likely that before long the minds of 
many young readers will lightly turn to 
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thoughts of camping, so a few words upon 
that subject will not be out of place. Don't 
bother about what firearms and their ap- 
purtenances shall be taken on the outing, 
for the excellent reason that you will have 
no rational or lawful use for them. ‘Take 
all the fishing-gear you have a mind to, but 
leave the popguns, pistols and other arms 
at home. They have no place in a sum- 
mer camp, nor are they at all necessary for 
the enjoyment of clean, harmless fun. But 
if firearms are undesirable, the same is by 
no means true of the fire, of which both the 
camp and the cooking varieties will have 
much to do with the comfort and pleasure 
of the campers. Now, first, the camp-fire. 

Unless you are upon some rocky point, « 
broad sand beach, for goodness’ sake don’t 
go in for one of those abominations, a huge, 
roaring bonfire, and no matter where you 
are located, if you omit it so much the bet- 
ter. I suppose it is what might be called 
hunter’s training, but whatever it is, I hate 
the sight of a great pile of burning stuff. 
which scorches your face while leaving 
your back feeling chilly by contrast. Nor 
is that all, for truly a recklessly piled, care- 
lessly watched bonfire is about as danger- 
ous a neighbor as could be imagined, and 
in more cases than not it is both recklessly 
piled and carelessly watched. It is all very 
fine to sit around such a blaze and sing, 
play instruments and tell yarns until all 
hands are so sleepy that no one feels like 
taking common-sense precautions against 
possible trouble during the night. A fire 
of this description has a curious habit of 
seldom doing anything extraordinary while 
people are watching, and of raising Sheol 
so soon as its guards have dropped off to 
sleep. It may appear about burned out, and 
the trifling breeze be off-shore and seem- 
ingly s safe, but the summer breeze is apt to 
shift at almost any moment, while the 
change in draught may rouse a lively blaze 
among what may have appeared but a few 
fag-ends of fuel. Some sparks carried to 
the wrong place, and the shifting breeze has 
a trick of doing this very thing, may start 
a flicker of flame where no one can see, and 
presently there is a hustling to save canvas 
and possibly lives. Then follows that awful 
thing, the quick snarl and snapping of fire 
among low stuff, which teils the startled 
campers that their late harmless servant has 
run amuck, and then the mad roar as the 
raging savage slays the first tree and bounds 
away upon what may be a long and mur- 
derous trail. I have seen one fire start 
and I never want to see another. 

But there is no need for such a calamity. 
Rightly made and placed, a camp-fire should 
be as safe as a blaze in an open fireplace 
at home. Next to safety, what is wanted 
is a fire which will throw the heat into the 
tent, or shelter, and the best way to secure 
this is to build the fire somewhat upon the 
principle of the old-fashioned fireplace. 
For this point and drive two stout four- 
foot green lengths of handy timber about 
three feet apart and slightly slanting from 
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the tent. Across their bases lay a heavy 
green four-foot log, and at right angles to 
this lay a couple of shorter lengths to serve 
as fire-dogs. Upon the big back- log and 
against the two uprights, place a smaller 
log, and upon that another of less diameter. 
Then, upon the fire-dogs, place two or three 


light logs, under which the kindling will 
go, and the match completes the job. The 
back structure being green, seldom will 


burn completely through, especially should 
the breeze veer round behind it, so there 
is small danger of sparks being carried to 
the tent or anywhere from the fire. The 
high back throws the heat where wanted, 
i.c., mostly forward, and even should the 
back burn through and collapse, the up- 
rights are almost sure to throw the ends 
forward into a small pile of short, chunky 
stuff, the safest of open fires. Should an 
end ‘tumble to one side, it is very apt to 
extinguish its own flame in the fall, and if 
the ground be bare, as it should be, soon 
die out to black harmlessness. It is quite 
easy to do light work, such as tea-making 
and frying by this fire, but for anything 
beyond that the best cooking- fire, outside of 
a regular camp-stove, is made as follows: 

Cut two six-foot green logs eight inches 
thick; firmly bed them so ‘they lie seven 
inches apart at one end and only four inches 
apart at the other, this to accommodate the 
various-sized bottoms of fry-pan, pot, cof- 
fee-pot, etc. Fill the space between the 
logs with chunks from the camp-tire, or 
small stuff, and when a good bed of coals 
is secured, this fire will cook well enough 
for anybody. It is easily made for a short 
stay. In case of need, two rows of stones 
might take the place of the green logs. A 
better fire, especially for a long stop, is of 
something the same principle. ‘For this dig 
a trench six feet long, six inches deep, and 
slightly narrower than the bottom of the 
fry-pan, and upon either side lay a green 
pole upon which will rest the fry-pan, pots, 
and so on. This trench filled with coals 
from the camp-fire is a rare good cooker. 
It also has several advantages, the most 
notable being the ease with which the heat 
can be regulated by raking the coals to or 
from certain points, as may be desired. The 
poles along the sides afford secure rests for 
the various utensils, while if more supports 
be required, a forked stick can be driven 
at either end of the trench and a pole rested 
in the forks. The possibilities in the way of 
keeping certain dishes warm while others 
are being cooked, will reveal themselves 
during the first trial. It is both a safe and 
a satisfactory fire, because even if the trench 
were left full of coals there would be little 
danger of the fire spreading. But the proper 
treatment for this fire is to fill the trench 
with water so soon as the last cooking : 
done. This means absolute safety, and i 
requires so little effort that there is no ex- 
cuse for shirking it. My young campers 
will do weli if for their homeward trip they 
pack the bucket last, and then only after the 
last spark of fire has been quenched. 
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Drawing by Henry J. Peck. 








